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HAVE amuſed ſeveral years of life with writ- 

ing Memoirs of Britiſh affairs, from the Diſſo- 
lution of the laſt Parliament of King Charles II. as 
far down as I could procure original materials to 
ſupport my relations of events ; and, if contempt 
of all expence to gain ſuch materials could 
make me fit for the taſk, I certainly was ſo. 
Fourteen years ago I publiſhed a Volume, with 
my Vouchers; part of which laſt, after ſome 
Journies to Paris, I got, by an order of the French 
Court, from the Depot des Afaires Etrangeres ; a 
place to which no Britiſh ſubject, except myſelf, 
was ever admitted. It is eaſy to attack a man who 
can produce no witneſs for himſelf, It was ſpread 
about with much malevolence and induſtry, that I 
had forged the French papers; and, had it not 
been for the generoſity of Lord North, who ſaid 
in Parliament that the copies had been in his 
hands before they came to mine, theſe reports, 
ſtrengthened by the number of publications made 
to give them credit, might have been believed. 
I am fo weak as to confeſs that this accident, toge- 
ther with the uneaſineſs which I found my diſco- 
veries had created in families with whom I lived 


In 
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. in friendſhip, diſcouraged me; and I reſolved to 
leave the reſt of my papers with my family, to pub- 
liſh, or not, as they ſhould think fit, after my 
death; and ſome parts of them, which I had 
given in print to my friends for their opinion, I 
ſuppreſſed. 


But ſeeing England lately (as I thought) on the 
brink of ruin, becauſe ſhe was on the brink of a 
Continental war, I ſent another volume to be pub- 
liſhed, becauſe I thought that the pictures of 
miſery, even amid ſucceſs, which the Continental 
wars of the two grand alliances preſent, might make 
the Public attend to the proſpect before them. Bur 
if the war ſhould take place, I imagined that ſome 
of the papers which I had written, pointed out 
weak parts in the French and Spaniſh monarchies, 
which England might take advantage of in the 
courſe of the war, and which had not been ſuffi- 
ciently, if at all, attended to by others. Theſe are 
chiefly to be found in the Notes and the Appendix; 
and I account them the beſt part of the publica- 
tion, becaule the moſt uſeful. It may be thought, 
that the ideas contained in them ſhould have been 
conveyed to Miniſters rather than to the Public: but 
I have generally obſerved this difference between 
the Public and Miniſters, that the former ſees 
what is right or wrong in propoſed meaſures 
through a pure air ; whereas the latter, from want 
of time, and the arts of others, fee them, for the 

molt part, through the medium of thoſe who ſur- 
e 8 round 
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round them. But, after one half of the Book was 
printed, the people were informed that they had 
eſcaped the fiery gulph, and therefore I ſtopped 
printing the remainder ; but ſtopped at the deſtruc- 
tion of the French and Spaniſh fleets at Vigo: an 
intereſting period of hiſtory to Britain, becauſe it 
leads to many important conſequences, to which I 
have endeavoured to draw the public attention. 


If other authors were as ingenuous as I am, 
they would acknowledge, that not to publiſh a 
Book, which is dreſſed as far as I can dreſs any 
thing, is printed, and always looks lovely in the 
eyes of its Author, is a piece of ſelf-denial almoſt 
above human nature; and therefore, although the 
occaſion that called for the Book is ſaid to be over, 


I have thrown it upon the Public, which it was 
ſincerely intended to ſerve, 


OxEnrooRD CasTLE, 
Nov. 3, 1787. 
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* a country in which the tories had been in power, The k ing's 
with no long interruption, during four reigns, poſ- ries aug | 

ſeſſed the greateſt part of the land-property, had the liament. 

church upon their fide, and were now aſſiſted by the 

intereſt * of the court, the returns to the new houſe of 

commons could not fail to be made in favour of that 


party. Encouraged by this, William, whoſe prepara» 


* Clarendon's Diary, Feb, 29. 
Vol. III, [B! tions 
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Parr ll. tions for Ireland were not ready ſo ſoon as he expected, 


reſolved to meet his new parliament before he ſet out, 
inſtead of leaving the management of it to the Queen in 
his abſence. It met upon the 21ſt of March. His ſpeech 
diſcovered the conſciouſneſs which he had of his own 
ſtrength: He ſaid, “ he defired they would forthwith 
„make a ſettlement of the revenue, and that, in doing 
© ſo, he expected they would ſhow as much regard to the 
« dignity of the crown in his perſon as they had lately 
« ſhown to it in the perſons of other princes.” As if 
already granted, he offered it as a fund of credit for raiſ- 
ing money to be repaid at a more convenient ſeaſon. In- 
ſtead of waiting till they ſent him a bill of indemnity, he 
informed them, that he intended to fend them an act of 
grace, in which only a few perſons were to be excepted. 
He concluded with ſaying, ** That, as he was going im- 
& mediately to Ireland, their ſeſſion would be ſhort, and 
ce therefore that they ought not to ſpend that time in de- 
„ bates, which the enemy would ſpend in the field.” 

The whig party of the commons, being ſenſible that 
all oppoſition to the great intereſts of government was now 
in vain, readily concurred with the tories * in raiſing the 
proper ſupplies for the year, and in ſettling the exciſe, 
and the hereditary revenue, with the exception of the 
hearth-money, upon the King and Queen, with a ſur— 
vivancy, But the cuſtoms were given only for the term 
of four years; becaule the tories, who had not as yet a 
complete confidence in the King, did net chuſe to make 
him independent for a Jonger term, and becaule the whigs 
thought even that term too long. The King complained 
of the jealouſy marked by the limitation, He was an- 
ſwered, “ That money would be more freely advanced 


* upon a grant which had a certain duration, than upon 


* Jour, huſe of common”, March 29, April 2, f. 1690. 
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& one dependent upon life; and that, as the preſent ſet- 
« tlement of the revenue was a precedent for adjuiling the 
« revenue of ſuccceding princes, a conceſſion by him 
&« which diſcovered his confidence in his ſubjedts, would 
« make his memory immortal.” He ſaw the inſincerity 
of the argument, but ſuppreiled his diſlatisfaction. 

But the tories were not contented with their ſuperiority 
in promoting William's meaſures, unleſs the nation ſhould 
be ſenſible of it in other things likewiſe, The commons, 


by a majority of 49 *, preſented an addreſs of thanks to 


the King, for the alterations he had directed in the lieute- 
nancy of London; and carried the vanity of victory fa 
far, as to preſent it in a body. In order to affront the 
dilſenters, who in the late reign had entered into offices 
without taking the ſacramental teſt, a bill paſted the com- 
mons for levying the 5ool. penalties from them q; and to 
make the aſfront the ſtronger, when a motion was made 
for levying the penalties from papiſts , it was over— 
ruled. The Lords on their {ide pailed the act of grace, 
without one contradictory voice; and, while the bill was 
reading, and whilſt they voted ||, they all ſtood up unco- 
vered, With a Kind of inſult, the peers mentioned the 
circumſtance of their unanimity in their meſſage to the 
commons, | 

The whigs returned theſe injuries: For they brought 
a bill into the houſe of lords, recognizing the King to be 
rightful ſovereign, and that the acts of the late parliament 
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were good and valid; and another into both houſes, to 


oblize all in public employment to take an oath of abjur- 
ation of the late King: Bills calculated to expoſe the to- 


* Jouin, houſe of commons, April 9. 24. 
+ To prevent the King from diſpenſing with the penalties, the un or- 
dere d a leparate account of them to be kept in Exch quer. 
4 Jouin, houſe of commons, May 10, 
Ibid, April 26, Lords journ. May 3. and 8. Burnet. 
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maintained conſiſtency with themſelves. The former of 
theſe bills “ paſſed with difficulty through the lords, but 
with eaſe through the commons; becauſe the tory peers 
were reſtrained from changing their opinions on a ſudden 
by the decency of rank, as well as of character, but the 
tory commons, by the decency of character alone. The 
abjuration oath + occaſioned ſtill more violent conteſts in 
both houſes ; but the King generouſly interpoſed in pri- 
vate, and it was dropped, The tories, in return, agreed 
to an oath of fidelity to the King, to be taken by all above 
16 years of age, But William removed all diſputes upon 
this and other ſubjects, by proroguing the parliament up- 
on the 23d of May, 

In the mean time, William's intention of going to 
Ireland had ſuggeſted to his enemies to ſeize the advantage 
which his abſence would give them for overturning his 
government. The conſpiracy came originally from Scot- 
land, Sir James Montgomery, who had been one of the 
three ſent to London by the Scottiſh convention, with 
the offer of the crown of Scotland to the Prince of 
Orange, now formed the project of dethroning him. He 
firſt opened himſelf to his brother-in-law Lord Annandale, 
and next to Lord Roſs; two men who had been highly 
ſerviceable to the revolution, and one of whom had car- 
ried the convention's offer of the adminiſtration to the 
Prince of Orange, But Annandale had been intirely ne- 
glected in the diſtribution of honours and favours, and 
Roſs not ſufficiently rewarded. They readily entered in- 
to his views. All three went to London together, under 
pretence of complaining to William of the Lords Melville 
and Stair; but, in reality, to offer their ſervices to the 
late King, through the Duke of Hamilton's ſon Lord 


„ Journ, h. of com, April 29. + Lords journ, April 5. 
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Arran, who was then in the tower, Lord Arran con- Pam IF. 
nected them with ſome of the ſuſpended biſhops, and with a 


the other partiſans of the late King “, of which party 
Lord Clarendon, the Queen's uncle, was the head. 
There happened at that time to be a great number of the 


Scotch nobility in London, ſome to aſk from William 


the rewards of paſt, and others to be courted for future 
ſervices, and ſome to complain of his miniſters, and of 
the injuries they thought, or pretended to think, had been 
done to their country. But their applications not having 
met with the attention they expected, their four country- 
men took advantage of the diſpleaſure which this neglect 
occaſioned, and drew into their cabals + the Duke of 
Queenſberry, the Marquis of Athole, and afterwards his 
ſon Lord Murray, Lord Tarbet, Lord Breadalbane, Mr. 
Ogilby, afterwards Earl of Seafield, and even the Earl 
of Argyle, who had carried the offer of the crown to the 
Prince of Orange from the Peers, but who, by a ſtrange 
fatality, had been overlooked by government ever ſince. 
To theſe all the late King's partiſans in Scotland joined 
themſelves. Sir James Montgomery, who was much 
connected with the whigs in England ft, attempted by 
painting the wrongs done to his country, as the forerun- 
ners of thoſe which would befall theirs, to communicate 
his own ſentiments of revenge to numbers of them; but, 
becauſe they either had not as yet taken their meaſures, or 
did not truſt him, they were fired by his repreſentations, 
but avoided to take meaſures with him. Ferguſon, who 
was a republican, without knowing that he was fo, and 
who therefore hated every King, and Payne, an Engliſh- 
man, were the under agents, to manage the correſpond. 


* Clarendon's diary, 
+: Lord Balcarras, Burnet, 2. p. 62. Manuſcript correſpondence between 
Lord Stair and Lord Breadelbene. Geneial M:Kay's manuſcript corre- 
ſpondence with King William and Loid 1 8 
J Burnet, 2. p. 36. 
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ence between England and Scotland. Aſhton, an Eng- 
liſhman, paſſed between England and France to the exiled 
Queen, who ſent by him large ſums of money to her 
friends in England and Scotland. 

Jo the ſucceſs of this conſpiracy, Scotland, France, 
England, and Ireland were all to contribute. The Scot- 
tiſh army was * ten thouſand ſtrong. But, in order to 
get that army diſbanded, as well as to inflame the people 
of Scotland, it was agreed, that the non-jurors, who had 
deſerted their attendance in the Scotch parliament, ſhould, 
by taking the oaths, regain their ſeats, join the meaſures 
of the club party, and carry them into ſtill further at- 
tempts againſt the King's miniſters, and againſt preroga- 
tive, in order to force the King to diſmils the parliament, 
without getting a parliamentary proviſion for the ſupport 
of the troops. It was known, that one part of the Eng- 
liſh fleet was in the ſpring to conduct the new Spaniſh 
Queen from Germany to Spain, another to convoy the 
trade to the Mediterranean, a third to attend the King in 
Ireland ; that the reſt of the fleet would be lying in ports, 
becauſe unable to make efforts by itſelf; and that the 


Dutch, who were obliged to fend a fleet to England only 


for the ſummer lervice, never left their harbours early in 
the ſeaſon : It was therefore reſolved, that in June tbe 
French fleet ſhould hover in the channel, to prevent the 
junction of thoſe different fleets, to ſpread alarms on the 
Engliſh and Iriſh coaſts, and to prevent the King and 
army from returning from Ireland. As ſoon as the French 
Beet appeared on the coaſts, inſurrections were to be made 
in every part of Scotland by the conſpirators upon their 
own eſtates, all to be commanded by the Earl of Arran: 
And ſimilar Giſturbances were, at the ſame time, to be 
raiſed in Lancaſhire, Worceſterſhire, Weſtmoreland, and 
the city. In the midſt of all theſe diſtractions, James 


* Lord Balrarras. 
Was 
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was to be tranſported from Ireland into France, and from Pa nr I. 


Boox V. 


France, with an army of French and Iriſh, into England. 


And, to ſpread the diſtraction wider, it was reſolved, that, 
when James landed in England, a body of Irifh ſhould be 
tranſported from Ireland into the neareſt part of Scotland, 
As the great body of the Engliſh army was at this time in 
Ireland, the flower of the reſt of it in Flanders, and not 
above 7000 troops left in England, it was thought that 
the ſucceſs of the ſcheme was infallible, 

Preparations for theſe things were accordingly made, 
In order to-procure the Earl of Arran's liberty, the Scotch 
peers, ſome of whom had not yet taken the oaths, aſſured 
the King, that Lord Arran and they were to take them 


It CO, 


Preparations 
fur it. 


together. Arran was inſtantly diſmiſſed from the tower. 


The peers returned to Scotland, went to parliament, ſwore 
allegiance *, and joined themſelves to the club party. In 
the commiſſion of political crimes, men reconcile their 
conduct to their conſciences, either by the affectation of 
principle, or by ſcoffing at it: Some of thoſe perſons 
ſaid, that it was no ſhame to do a wrong thing in a right 
cauſe; and others, that they would play at the game of 
blind-man's buff in parliament, by which means Wil- 
liam ſhould not find out his friends from his foes. A 
great number of Engliſh officers were ſent from France to 
conduct the inſurrections in the Engliſh counties. The 
great in Scotland marked out ſecretly their dependents 
whom they intended to bring into the field with them; 
and the late King, to animate them, ſent over one 
Strachan to Scotland +, with a number of letters to his 
partiſans in that country. The French haſtened to get 
ready a great fleet of capital ſhips, of which Tourville, 
one of the moſt gallant of their ſea- oſſicers, was to be 


* Lord Balewrras, Gener:1 MK oy; maruſciipt. 
t Recurd of Scuttiih privy council, Feb, 20, pril 20. 1790. 
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AAEL It. admiral, And James kept himſelf ready in Ireland, to 
wins take advantage of events every where. 
1690. Ignorant of the extent of this conſpiracy, and only 
nn 52. ſuſpecting a few of the conſpirators *; the King ſailed 
land, from High Lake, with Zoo tranſports, and ſix ſhips of 
war to guard them, and arrived at Czrrickfergus on the 

14th of June 4. A vaſt number of other veſſels of burden 

joined him from different ports of England with ſtores, 
proviſions, artillery, and every thing neceſſary for a great 
expedition; for he had been taught by Schomberg's paſt 

diſtreſſes to avoid them for the future. The forces which 

ſailed with him, or joined him in Ireland, amounted 

to 36,000 men. But, diſtruſting Engliſh ſoldiers to fight 

againſt one who had been lately King of England, he 

took care that more than one half of his army ſhould con- 

ſiſt of foreigners: For be had 10,000 Danes, 7000 Dutch 

and Brandenburghers, and 2000 French proteſtant re- 

fugees; and the ſuperiority in general officers, three 

fourths of whom were foreigners, or had been Dutch of- | 

ficers, was ſtil] greater. He carried with him the Prince 

of Denmark, more from the fear of leaving him behind, 

and to leſſen the odium of going to fight againſt his wife's 

father, by dividing that odium, than to do honour to the 

Prince , whom he would not permit to go in the coach 

with him. From a ſimilar precaution, he carried with 

him a number of Engliſh nobility and men of diſtinction, 

as volunteers, or rather as hoſtages. But Clarendon's fon, 

Lord Cornbury, who was in the Prince of Denmark's 

ſervice, refuſed to attend his maſter |, under pretence, 

that he could not with honour ſerve in a country, where 

he muſt have ſeen that regiment which the King had taken 

from him, commanded by another; but in reality to ex- 


poſe the King for not ſhewing that delicacy to James, 


* Clarendon's diary, May 30. + Gazette, May 22, 1 Dutcheß 
of Marlborough, || Clarendon's diary, May 39, | 


9 which 


which he, who was more diſtantly allied to him, ſeemed 
to feel. But, though the Duke of Ormond had the ſame 
excuſe of honour to plead from the ſtation of his former 
regiment, he attended the King, perhaps to conceal the 
defection which he already meditated. Before the King 
ſailed, he named a cabinet council of nine to the Queen, 
to wit, the Lords Devonſhire, Pembroke, Caermarthen, 
Marlborough, Nottingham, Monmouth, Dorſet, Sir 
John Lowther, and Admiral Ruſſel, but warned her there 
would be diſſenſions in their counſels, and deſired her 
chiefly to follow the advice of Lord Caermarthen *. 

As it was publicly known that William was to go to 
Ireland, the French had made preparations for his recep- 
tion, by ſending thither a great quantity of warlike ſtores, 
ſome money, and 5000 of the beſt troops of France, un- 
der the command of the famous but unfortunate Lauſun ; 
and orders were given for more to follow them, The 
tranſports carried back an equal number of Iriſh troops to 
France: A device which ſtrengthened James, without 
weakening France, and ſimilar to that of Hannibal, who 
employed the Carthaginian troops in Spain, and the Spa- 
niards in Africa, becauſe vanity and competition augment 
the valour of ſoldiers when the eyes of foreigners are upon 
them. The reſt of James's army + conſiſted of 45,000 
men. But the Engliſh and Iriſh armies were differently 
diſtributed : William being eager to determine the war at 
a blow, kept all his troops together; but the late King, 
wiſhing to protract it, in order to give time for inſurrec- 
tions in England and Scotland, and invaſion from France, 
kept only 27,000 men around his perſon, and ſent the 
reſt into garriſons in the ſtrongeſt parts of the kingdom. 
The ſpring had been ſpent in inconſiderable attempts upon 
both ſides, becauſe: both Princes were preparing for the 


* Vide Queen Mary's let:ers in Appendix, 
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Parr I. great events of the ſummer. But the eyes of all Europe 
Boox V. . , 

were now fixed upon Ireland, in which two warlike Kings 

1690. were to contend, as upon a public theatre, for empire, 

and where the ſingular ſpectacle was to be exhibited, of a 

nephew fighting againſt his uncle, and of two ſons againſt 

their father-in-law. Both Kings were the more reſpect- 

able too, becauſe, although their animoſities were mortal, 

they maintained the laws of honour to each other. In 

the beginning of the war, the King gave orders to the 

captains of the navy, if they took James at ſea, to pre- 

ſerve his perſon unhurt, and to carry him to Holland *, 

In the courſe of the war, a captain of a ſhip of war offer- 

ed to invite James on board his ſhip, and then to ſail off 

with him ; but William received the propoſal with in- 

dignation, On the other hand, thoſe who were around 

the exiled King made uſe of every art to provoke him 

againſt his family: Mrs. Dawſon, of his Queen's bed- 

chamber, aſſured him, that ſhe was preſent when the 

Princeſs Anne felt the child leap in the Queen's belly; 

and others, though ſurely with injuſtice, that, when Wil- 

liam complained to his conſort of the difficulties he was to 

encounter in Ireland, ſhe anſwered, ** You might have 

« been free of thoſe difficulties, had you taken my ad- 

« vice, when the King was in your hands.” An anec- 

dote, though not ſtrictly ſuited to the dignity of hiſtory, 

may perhaps be pardoned, which marks the ſtate of the 

exiled court. James was one day complaining to his 

courtiers of his eldeſt daughter, but ſpeaking with ten- 

derneſs of the Princeſs Anne: Captain Lloyd of the navy, 

who liked not the laſt part of the converſation, quitted the 

room ; but, turning back his head as he ſhut the door, 


* My ingerffous and learned friend Doctor Douglas, Biſhop of Carliſle, 
gave me a copy of the order, authenticated by Doctor Clark, a lord of ibs 
admiral:y, wha found it among Lord Torrington's papers, 

+ Burnet. 
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muttered aloud, Both bitches, by God * !” Some 
around James prompted him to conſent to the aſſaſſina- 
tion of the King; but, equalling the King's generoſity, 
he continually rejected the propoſal with horror +. 

But, while the Engliſh were intent upon the fate of 
the Iriſh war, they were alarmed with the diſcovery of 
the conſpiracy at home. As the danger had come origi- 
nally from Scotland, fo the diſcovery of it came likewiſe 
from thence. At the ſame time that Sir James Mont- 
gomery, Lord Roſs, and Lord Annandale, joined in the 
general correſpondence of the Jacobite party with the 
exiled Queen, and with France, they carried on a pri- 
vate correſpondence with James in Ireland for their 
own advantage, ſending over, for that purpoſe, a truſty 
meſſenger, named Jones. By this means, they pre- 
vailed upon James, who had not exact intelligence in 
Ireland of the terms adjuſted with his party by his con- 
ſort, to ſend over commiſſions which heaped all honours 
in Scotland upon themſelves and their friends: The 
Earldom of Air was conferred upon Montgomery, an- 
other Earldom on Roſs, the title of Marquis on An— 
nandale. "Theſe three perſons were impowered to ſum- 
mon a parliament in James's name, in which the laſt of 
them was to repreſent his perſon as commiſſioner, But, 
in their care for themſelves, they neglected their other 
aſſociates, and inſtead of aſking a commiſſion for the 
Earl of Arran as general, they contented themſelves 
with getting a ſimple pardon for his father, Upon this 


* James was expreſſing joy at St. Germains, upon the news that the 
King of Siam had been converted to Chriftianity, „I am ſorry for it,” 
ſaid Lloyd, ** for then his ſubjects will depoſe him.“ I found theſe two 
anecdotes in the memoirs of a noble family, who do not chuſe to have the 
connections of an anceſtor with the family of Stewart, even though near a 
century ago, mentioned. 

7 Vide the trials and laſt ſpeeches of all thoſe who were tried for the aſ- 
{flination plot. Vide.alſo Sir John Fenwick's confeſſion, 
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the partizans of James, enraged “ with his imprudence 


and ingratitude, and the treachery of their three friends, 


1690. 


broke off their connections equally with him and with 
them. At this time the Duke of Hamilton was no 
longer commiſſioner to the parliament. Lord Melville, 
who now filled his place, and Lord Stair, alarmed with 
the junction of the country and Jacobite parties, haſten- 
ed to get every bill paſſed which the Duke of Hamilton 
had diſappointed, or that could pleaſe the people, though 
at the expence of the crown; and among other mea- 
ſures +, to ſplit the two parties, one of which was preſby- 
terian, and the other epiſcopal, Lord Melville touched 
with the ſceptre the act which eſtabliſhed preſbytery in 
Scotland. Sir John Dalrymple pointed out to the revo- 
lution country-party, upon the one hand, the generoſity 
of the King in giving up his prerogative, and, upon the 
other, the precipice to which their new allies had at- 
tempted to draw them. That party, pleaſed with the 
eſcape which they had made, joined with the court in- 
tereſt in advancing ſupplies, in keeping up the army, 


and in impoſing an oath upon the ſubjects, which, while 


it abjured the late King, renounced alſo the diſtinction 
ſo fatal to England, between a King de facto, and a 
King de jure; and broke off all their connections with 
Montgomery, Roſs, and Annandale. Deſerted thus 
by both parties, afraid to be betrayed, and; perhaps, 
feeling thoſe compunctions which are apt to ariſe upon 
diſappointment, in the breaſts of people who have quitted 


* Lord Balcarras, 

+ The King's ſupremacy was aboliſhed; the old ejected preſbyterian 
miniſters were reſtored; the lords of articles were given up; preſbytery was 
eſtabliſhed and indulged in all the wildneſs of freedom by the deſtruction of 


| patronage; the number of the repreſentatives of the commons in parliament 


was increaſed; to boroughs, their ancient rights were reſtored; all for- 
ſeitures and fines which had been impoſed fince the year 1665, were indiſ- 
criminately reverſed z and the effects of forfeiture were limited for the fu- 
ture, Vide Scotch Statutes, and their dates in the London Gazette, 
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their principles for ambition, theſe three men haſtened par II, 


to London to diſcover what they knew. 

Lord Roſs preſented himſelf firſt, laying open to the 
Queen all the plan of the conſpiracy, yet refuſing to 
name the conſpirators: She referred him to the Lords 
Nottingham and Caermarthen, But ſhocked with the 
indignity to himſelf and his family, of becoming an in- 
former to his equals and to ſtrangers, he refuſed to con- 
firm to her miniſters what he had related to herſelf, and 
was ſent to the Tower. Sir James Montgomery, more 
prudent, before he would appear, made terms, that he 
ſhould not meet with the ſame fate. In order to give im- 
portance to himſelf, he exaggerated that of the conſpiracy 
to the Queen and her miniſters. He named all his 
Scotch, but refuſed to name any of his Engliſh accom- 
plices; becauſe his countrymen, he ſaid, had deſerted 
him; the others had not, Lord Annandale hid himſelf, 
diſtruſting his own courage, and did not ſurrender until 
long after, Ferguſon was ſeized in England *, but 
eluded the arts of thoſe who examined him, by greater 
arts, Payne was put twice to the torture in Scotland t; 
but withſtood all its furies, proud to ſhow he poſſeſſed 
that conſtancy of which his ſuperiors, who had em- 


* Clarendon's Diary, June 20, 21. 


+ This is the laſt inſtance of the uſe of the torture in Scotland, An 


account of it is to be found in the record of the Scottiſh privy council, roth 
December 1690. There was a ſpecial warrant for it, ſigned by the King 
and Lord Melville. When Payne was threatened by the privy council, he 
anſwered, „ They might do with his body what they pleaſed,” The re- 
cord deare, that there was a motion mace from the bar for a ſecond torture 
next day, if he did not confeſs upon the firſt. The council differed; but 
upon a vote it was reſolved to comply with the motion. He was tortured 
1n preſence of tbe ccuncilꝭ and the record beats, he anſwered negative.“ 
There are many inftance« of the torture in the books of the*privy council in 
the reign of Charles the Second. Moſt of the old laws and cuſtoms of 
Scotland were fo:med upon thoſe of the Romans and the French; and both 


of thoſe nations made uſe of the torture, The inſtruments of it were bor- 
towed from France. 
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Parr V. ployed him, were void. Crone and Tempeſt, two in- 

MEAN ; ferior agents *, were taken in England with ſome lett 

e. gland with ſome letters. 

1690. The former was condemned to die, but was often re- 

prieved ; the latter firſt ſunk into deſpondency, and then 
died raving mad in priſon, But the ſtruggles of Crone 
to ſave his life, by deſcribing a conſpiracy, the particulars 
of which he did not know, and the horrors of Tempeſt, 
which were imputed to the importance of the ſecrets he 
had to diſcloſe, added doubt and uncertainty to fear in 
thoſe who examined them. And hence the greatneſs of 
the conſpiracy was magnified, in proportion to its ob- 
ſcurity, in the imaginations of the Queen, her miniſters, 
and the nation. 

2 Before William ſailed, he had iſſued a proclamation to 
ſeize many perſons in Lancaſhire, who had got com- 
miſſions from the late King to levy men in that county, 
And now the Queen, in order to raiſe a ſpirit of loyalty 

June 24, in the nation by its fears and its dangers, ſent to the 
Tower the Lords Clarendon, Yarmouth, Newburgh, 
Griffin, Caſtlemain, and Aleſbury, Sir John Fenwick, 
Colonel Haſtings, and many other men af diſtinction 4. 
A proclamation was ſoon after iſſued to ſeize the Lords 
Litchfield, Montgomery, Preſton, and Bellaſis, Sir Ed- 

ö ward Hales, Captain Lloyd, Mr. Pen, and many others. 

. | N Every hour the priſon-doors were opened to receive the 


partiſans of the late King, and the people, aſtoniſhed, 
| 4 ſaw no end of the government's enemies and their own. 
\ Lord Hume, Lord Oxenford, with a few athers of the 
. Scotch nobility t in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
Wd were ſeized. The reſt were overlooked, partly becauſe 
it was difficult to ſeize them all at once, and dangerous 
to do it ſeparately, and partly becauſe, as their party 


} ® Clarendon's Diary, June 8, 9. 25. 

my | + Gazettes, Clarendon's Diary, Books of privy council, June 24, 1690. 
. July 18. 
1 Records of Scottiſh privy council, anno 1690. 
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Argyle retired to his eſtate in the highlands, aſhamed of 
his raſhneſs; but immediately after made ample amends *, 
by ſubduing the weſtern iſlands of Scotland to the go- 
vernment. Lord Tarbet and Lord Breadalbane vowed 
the future ſervice of their lives to William, in return 
for his mercy. Breadalbane kept his faith: But, as 
Tarbet 4 was diſmiſſed from his offices, he thought 
himſelf at liberty to break it. | | 

The Queen's view, to ſecure the affections of the 
nation by alarming their fears, ſucceeded, For, irri- 
tated by the pain which even the uncertainty of the con- 
ſpiracy gave, and enraged to hear that the French and 
the Scotch were at the bottom of it, almoſt. all diſtinc- 
tions of party ſubſided in an inſtant in England; and, 
as if the nation had been only one man, almoſt all 
ſeemed to unite for the ſupport of government. Ten 
thouſand Corniſh tinners offered in an addreſs to venture 
their lives in defence of the throne : The officers of the 
navy had, a little before, in another, abjured the late 
King: The common council f aſked leave to raiſe the 
militia, conſiſting of gooo men; and the lieutenancy to 
raiſe 6000 more: The citizens made a contribution to 
maintain two regiments of cavalry: And, whatever 
might be the diviſions among the higher ranks of the 
nation, the great body of the people gave, every where, 
unqueſtionable ſigns of their loyalty. 

But now the truth of the conſpiracy was confirmed 
and its terror augmented by the arrival of the French 
fleet upon the coaſt of England, at the time and place 
which had been concerted. Eight days after William 


* There are accounts of his expedition, and the ſucceſs of it, in the 
records of the Scottiſh privy council, anno 1690, 
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failed for Ireland, Monſ. Tourville, with 78 great ſhips 
The armament 
was made more formidable, by an addition which had 
been made to the original projet, by the Marquis de 
Seignelai, ſon to the famous Colbert. Colbert's family 
was originally of Scottiſh extraction; and, as Seignelai 
was young and vain, the Scotch who ſurrounded him 
filled his mind with the glory of making King James 
owe his reſtoration to one of the deſcendants of their 
countrymen, Seignelai, therefore, ſent 22 fire-ſhips, 
and a great number of frigates with the fleet; formed a 
reſolution to go on board one of the frigates himſelf, and, 
after Tourville had defeated the enemy, to fail along the 
coaſt of England with the ſmall ſhips, enter the harbours 
as he paſſed along, and burn the ſhips wherever he came. 
Lord Torrington was then at St. Helens, with no more 
than 40 ſhips of war: For only part of the fleet which 


and that part was blocked up at Plymouth; the ſhip; 
which attended the King were ſtill in Ireland; and only 
a few of the Dutch ſquadron had as yet joined the Eng- 
liſh : So that the poſition of the French cut off Torring- 
ton from all hopes of making a junction ſufficient to 
fight them with ſucceſs. He called a council of war, in 
which it was agreed to avoid fighting, and ſent the reſult 
of it to the Queen, In the mean time the French ad- 
vanced through the channel, and Torrington followed 
them cloſe as they failed eaſtward, ſometimes in fight of 
them, and ſometimes not, but keeping always between 
them and the coaſts, in order to protect theſe, and in 
caſe a battle ſhould be forced upon him, to make the 
enemy's ſuperiority in number of leſs uſe in a narrow 
ſea, 


The Queen referred the opinion of the council of wa! 


who 
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who was acquainted with ſea affairs; By this time Pa=r Ye 
news had arrived, that ſixteen more ſhips from Holland CLE 
and the coaſts of England had joined the Engliſh fleet. 1690. 
Ruſſel took advantage of the accident; and, either from 

the contempt of French naval force natural to an Engliſh 

officer, or in order to remove the only rival who lay in 

his way to the ſupreme command of the navy, gave his 
opinion, that Torrington's force was ſufficient for ven- 

turing a battle. Nor were plauſible topics wanting to 

ſupport his opinion: „ The ſuperiority of Engliſh and 

« Dutch ſhips and ſeamen over French; the conſciouſ- 

« neſs of that ſuperiority in the ſeamen, which always 

„ makes men out-do themſelves; the diſgrace to the 

« new government, if it ſhould yield the empire of the 

&« ſea in its own channel, The French had quitted 

te their ſtation at Plymouth; they had paſſed the Iſle of 

« Wight; they were advancing rapidly through the 

« channel; they would ſoon be in the river, and ſhake the 

e metropolis itſelf with their armament. A victory would 

& fave the nation from inſurrection and invaſion united. 

« It would fave the ports of England, and the tranſports 

“ attending the King, (the laſt of which were now cut 

off from all aid, except that which was to be found 

in the victory of the fleet,) from the fire ſhips and 

e frigates of the French; an armament more miſchie- 

vous in its conſequences, than even the grand fleet 

* which covered it. Defeat would not be attended with 

its uſual fatal conſequences ; becaule the ſeamen could 

e ealily run the ſhips into harbours upon their own 

* coaits, and ſtill defend their country after their honour 

was loſt.” Haraſſed with ſuſpenſe and alarms, and 

finding relief from paſſion, in reſolutions of deſpair, 

the Queen ſent poſitive orders to Torrington to en- 


gage. 
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The order reached him near Beachy-head. He had 
been then ſome days in fight of the -French fleet, but 
which, conſcious of the prudence of the ſtations he took, 
had proceeded with caution, and had not ventured to at- 
tack him. But, upon receiving the Queen's orders, he 
quitted the coaſt, and advanced into the open ſea againſt 
the enemy, who formed in regular order to receive him, 
His fleet conſiſted of 22 Dutch ſhips and 34 Engliſh, 
The Dutch admiral Evertſen, the ſame man who had 
ſailed to England with the Prince of Orange, commanded 
the van, which was compoſed of the Dutch ſquadron; 
and Torrington, the main body. But there was this 
difference between the admirals, that the one fought for 
glory : For Evertſen was proud to fave England a ſecond 
time, and to wipe off the complaints which the Engliſh 
had made againſt his countrymen, for having failed to 
come up in time, the year before, to the battle of Ban- 
try-bay : But the other, truſting to the greatneſs of his 
character for his glory, reflected, that the ſafety of his 
country was intruſted to him. Hence, whilſt Torrington 
came on with ſlowneſs and regularity, Evertſen haſtened 
forwards, out-ſailed him, paſſed part of the enemy's 
van without firing a ſhot, and plunged into the middle of 
the remaining part of it. By this means he left'a great 
opening between his ſquadron and Torrington's, who did 
not come up till an hour after. The French inſtantly 
filled this opening with a great number of their ſhips, thus 
cutting off the van from the main body : And then part 
of them making head againſt Torrington, the reſt cloſed 
in upon Evertſen's ſquadron on one fide, while that part 
of the van which he had raſhly paſſed, turned and ſur- 
rounded it on the other. In this ſituation, the French 
ſpent all their fury againſt the Dutch ſquadron, and lay 
only on the defenſive againſt the Engliſh. Torrington, 
conſcious of the ſuperiority of his enemies, and of the 

misfor- 
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misfortunes of his allies, now made all his honour conſiſt f ART 
: OO XR 
in bringing thoſe off with whom he could not conquer; ; 


and, after many efforts, got, in about five hours, between 
the Dutch and the main body of the enemy. But per- 
ceiving ſoon, that the ſhips drove with the tide, he drop- 
ped his anchors, in hopes to ſeparate the fleets, in caſe 
the enemy ſhould neglect to imitate his example. His 
view ſucceeded ; the French obſerved not what he had 
done, and the combatants were imperceptibly wafted away 
from each other. In the engagement, three of the Dutch 
fleet were burnt, two of their admirals killed, and almoſt 
all the reſt of their ſhips totally diſabled . Next day, 
the Engliſh and Dutch declined a ſecond battle ; and re- 
tired to the Thames, to defend the metropolis, and be- 
cauſe in the mouth of the river, they could better defend 
themſelves againſt a force ſuperior to their own, In the 
flight, the Dutch were obliged to burn three more of their 
diſabled ſhips upon the coaſt, and the Engliſh one of 
theirs. Seignelai had been prevented from going on board 
the fleet by an illneſs which ſeized him, juſt when it was 
going to ſail; and, in order to have all the honour of 
the execution to himſelf, he had not communicated to 


Tourville the detail of his ſcheme for attacking the Eng- 


liſh ports with the fire-ſhips and frigates : Torrington, 
upon his retreat, had given orders to take up the buoys 
all along the coaſts. From theſe two circumſtances, 
Tourville made no advantage of his ſmall ſhips againft the 
Engliſh ports: But he purſued with his great ones to 
Rye-bay, and there he ſtopped, either becauſe he durſt 
not venture an engagement in a narrow ſea, and with an 
enemy driven to deſpair, or to ſee what effect the victory 
ſhould produce among James's friends in England. But, 
as bad news are always made worſe, it was reported, that 
he was ſtill advancing. 


* Evertſen's letter to the States, 
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Whilſt the two fleets had been viewing, or loſing fight 
of each other, had been approaching, tacking, or fight- 
ing, news had been carried *“ almoſt every hour to Lon- 
don, of almoſt every motion that they made. Theſe in 
a vaſt city, had been variouſly reported, according to the 
memories, the imaginations, the fears, and the hopes of 
the different men who related them : And hence ſuſpenſe 
gave agitation to the ſpirits. But, when it was made 
certain, that the united fleets were flying for refuge to the 
Thames, were burning their own ſhips on their own 
coaſts as they went along, to ſave them from the enemy; 
and that the French were triumphantly purſuing through 
the channel; a ſudden deſpondency ſeized all, made 
deeper by the news which had arrived from Holland, four 
days before, that the French had beat the Dutch in a 
great battle at Flerus. For it was believed, that, elated 
with this double victory, and ſecure from danger from the 
continent, France would pour like a torrent upon Eng- 
land with all her forces by fea and by land; and that Hol- 
land and England would fall victims to the fatal friendſhip 
of Louis and James. Even the retreat of the French 
fleet, ſome days after, from Dungeneſs, continued the 
general dejection, by the uncertainty of ſentiment it 
created, For, as it was ſeen in different views from the 
coaſts, according to its own poſitions, and thoſe of the 
country, as it failed along, men knew not whether it was 
intended to favour different inſurrections in the kingdom, 
or to waft an army from France, or to deſtroy the King's 
fleet and tranſports in Ireland, or to land the late King in 
England. And, whatever any perſon's invention could 
ſuggeſt as a prudent mean to hurt the nation, his credulity 
and his fears made him believe. The motions of the mi- 
litia, which was raiſed along the coaſts , and of the few 
regiments in the kingdom, molt of which were ordered 


® Gazettts, + Books of privy council, peſſim. 
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to take the ſame routes with the militia, only drew the at- 


that was left them, Government was ſeized with the 
terrors of the people; for, in every one who was not a 
fatterer, the rebel was dreaded, The Queen's order * 
to ſtop the ordinary circuits through the country, threw a 


ſhe, who was to be defended by the union of her ſubjects, 
placed her ſafety in their filence and ſolitude. And, at a 
time when the army was in other countries, ſeparated 
from their own, by ſeas of which their enemies were 
maſters; the bulwark of the nation, the navy, put to 
flight or blocked up in its own harbours ; the King ab- 
ſent; the reins of government in the hand of a woman z 
invaſion impending ; rebellion in one of the three king- 
doms, and expected in the other two; and an exiled ma- 
ſter returning with power and with vengeance ; the Bri- 
tiſh empire ſhook to its centre, 

In the midſt of theſe public tempeſts and dangers, the 
Queen was diſtracted by the private diſſenſions of that ca- 
binet council of nine, whom the King had fixed upon to 
provide for the union of his ſubjects. The Marquis of 
Caermarthen affected to engroſs all buſineſs, and even left 
'© the Queen out of it. Lord Devonſhire and Lord Mon- 
mouth, in order to give the whigs a chance of recovering 
their loſt ſuperiority in parliament, preſſed the Queen to 
: call a new one ; and the laſt of theſe perſons took advan- 
tage of public neceſſities to offer to find her 200,000). im- 
mediately if ſhe would give her conſent. Upon the de- 
feat of the fleet Lord Caermarthen inſiſted that the com- 
mand of it ſhould be given to Admiral Ruſſel, whom he 
diſliked, in order to get rid of his preſence at the cabinet. 
ord Monmouth made offer of himſelf for the command 


* Books of privy council, 18 July, 
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of it, and complained of bad uſage when his offer was not 
accepted, When the Queen, following the opinion of 
neither, ordered the command of the fleet to be put in 
commiſſion, the lords of the admiralty, who were encou- 
raged under-hand by ſome of the cabinet, refuſed for a 
long time to ſign the commiſſion : And Sir Thomas Lee, 
one of them, having been called before her to account 
for this diſobedience of his board, told her, „ That ſhe 
« might iſſue a commiſſion if ſhe pleaſed, but that they 
« would not.” „Then,“ ſaid the Queen, I ſee the 
« King has given away his power, and cannot name an 
« admiral without conſent of the admiralty.”” © No,” 
anſwered Lee, bluntly, “no more he can't.” The no- 
mination of the commiſſion, and even of almoſt every 
officer of the navy, was the ſubject of a diſpute in the ca- 
binet; Lord Marlborough and Admiral Ruſſel oppoſing 
the Lords Caermarthen and Nottingham in all things, and 
the other members of the cabinet giving countenance to 
the contention, by taking fides as their fancies led them, 
Lord Monmouth was hated by the reſt of the cabinet: 
for, that activity of ſpirit, which making him ſometime 
one of the greateſt of men, made him at other times a very 


mean one, had led him to endeavour to inſtill into the 


Queen ſuſpicions of their fidelity; and they believed that 
he entered into the ſtrange project of throwing the ſecrets 
of the cabinet into letters writ in lemon juice to the court 
of St. Germain's, pretending to intercept them by means 
of Wildman the poſtmaſter general, who was his crea- 
ture, and then carrying them to the Queen, as proofs that 
her ſecrets were betrayed by his colleagues. While the 
Queen was thus diſtracted by the cabinet council, the 
privy council complained that that council engroſſed al: 
her favour and confidence. They ſent her a meſſage 
while they were ſitting, to require her preſence at the 
council board; and when ſhe declined coming, they re- 
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ned to do buſineſs without her. Even the offers of ſer- ASL 2 


ce alarmed her; for, Lord Marlborough having brought 


ber a meſſage from Lord Montagu and ſeveral of thoſe who 
: had lately loſt their offices, that they would inſtantly raiſe 
e, 1200 men for her ſervice, ſhe excuſed herſelf from ac- 
t cepting ; but to conceal her ſuſpicions of the reſt, put her 
ne refuſal upon the ambiguity of Montagu's character. Even 
ein one of the royal palaces ſhe dreaded treachery ; for, 
be WY prayers having been neglected in the Queen Dowager's 
an WW houſe for the King's ſucceſs in Ireland, ſhe inferred from 
„ thence the Queen's wiſhes for the want of it. As it is 
0- WT natural for the human mind to increaſe its preſent pains 
by the recollection of paſt pleaſures, the Queen contraſted 
-in her imagination the honours ſhe had met with in a fo- 
ng Nreign land, where her huſband was adored, with the mor- 
ind WT tifications ſhe was obliged to ſubmit to in her own coun- 
try. Perſons in diſtreſs long continually for ſolitude to 
m. brood over their miſeries, and to hide them; on which 
et: N account ſhe became the more impatient of the ſociety and 
nes Wpomp which continually ſurrounded her. One of her 
ery etters to the King at this time contains theſe words: © I 
* never do any thing without thinking now it may be you 
* are in the greateſt dangers, and yet I muſt ſee com- 
* pany upon my ſet days; muſt play twice a-week ; nay 
I muſt laugh and talk though never ſo much againſt 
* My will, I believe I diſſemble very ill to thoſe who 
* know me, atleaſt *tis a great conſtraint to myſelf ; yet 
* I muſt endure it. All my motions are ſo watched, 
and all I do fo obſerved, that if I eat leſs, or ſpeak leſs, 
* or look more grave, all is loſt in the opinion of the 
world; fo that I have this miſery, added to that of 
your abſence and my fears for your dear perſon, that I 
* muſt ſmile when my heart is ready to break, and talk 
* when my heart is ſo oppreſſed that I can ſcarce breathe.” 
he reſt of her letters to her huſband are printed in the 
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Appendix to this book. From theſe, private perſons, wh 
envying the ſtate of princes are unhappy from their own 
paſſions, may learn the ſufferings greater than theirs, u 
which princes are expoſed from the paſſions of others. 
While England was expoſed to ſuch tempeſts, ſpec. 
tacles equally ſtriking were exhibiting in Ireland. The 
King having received news that the French fleet was faile 
for the coaſt of England, reſolved, by meaſures of ſpeed 
and of vigour, to prevent the impreſſion which that cir. 
cumſtance might make upon the minds of his ſoldiers; 
and therefore haſtened to advance againſt James, who, he 
heard, had quitted Dublin, and was now at Arder 
with part of his army, while the reſt lay at Dundalk. 
All the arts of a general, and a man of ſenſe, he put in 
practice, to draw the attention of his ſoldiers from the 
misfortunes of laſt year in Ireland, and the danger of the 
preſent. The ſame day upon which all his troops, fron 
different quarters, joined at Loch-Britland, which the 
did upon the 22d of June, he joined them ; and ordering 
the army to paſs him, threw a march into a review“ 
But inſtead of keeping one ſtation, he rode amongſt the 
regiments as ſoon as they appeared, to encourage the ſol- 
diers, and to ſatisfy himſelf of the ſtate of every regiment, 
An order having been brought him to ſign for wine for 
his table, he ſaid aloud, © No, he would drink water 
« with his ſoldiers.” He ſlept every night in the camp, 
was all the day on horſeback, flew from place to place i 
ſurvey the army or the country, and truſted nothing to 
others. While at one time he brought up the rear, wit! 
an anxiety which engaged the affections of the ſoldiers; 
at another, with a ſpirit which inflamed them, he was th 
foremoſt in advanced parties, if danger ſeemed to threaten, 
or the object to be known was of importance. When be 
approached Dundalk, he took care to avoid the plac: 
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8 where the army had laſt year been incamped, left the ſight 
wn of the ſcene of paſt calamities might create preſages of 
to future ones; and to prevent impreſſions which might 

ariſe in the minds of the ſoldiers, from the fear of delay, 
ec. he ſaid, in their hearing, when ſome delay was propoſed, 


"he « That he came not to Ireland, to permit the graſs to 
led « grow under his feet.” He made his fleet ſail ſlowly 
ee] along the coaſt, ſpread out in ſight of his army as it 
cit. marched, to elevate their ſpirits by the grandeur of the 
s ſpectacle, and to confirm them by the idea of ſecurity 
bee which it conveyed *. 

det The Iriſh army, intent to gain time, and to draw Wil- 
lk liam from the ſea, attacked him not, whilſt he was en- 
tu 22ged in the ſame difficult march which laſt year had 
the given ſo much trouble to Schomberg ; nor defended the 
the ſtrong paſs of Newry ; but, as William advanced, they 
-on fell back, firſt from Dundalk, and then from Ardee, al- 
bey though both places had been fortified during the winter. 
in At laſt, upon the 29th of June, the late King fixed his 
4 camp in a ſtrong ſtation, on the other ſide of the Boyne: 
tbe For, on his right, a little down the river, on the oppoſite 
ſol. fide from him, lay Drogheda, poſſeſſed by his garriſon 
ent. and on his left, upon the ſame fide of the river with him, 
fo 2 bog difficult to paſs. In his front, were the fords of 
ate. the river, deep and dangerous, the banks of which were 
mp. rugged, and bounded by old houſes ; the houſes by rows 
e toy of hedges in the fields; the hedges by a range of ſmall 
gu bills; and the whole by the village of Dunore, which 
vi ſtood upon a height, and commanded the view of all be- 
ers low. In theſe different faſtneſſes his army was placed. 
the Three miles higher up the river, ſtood the bridge of 
Slains ; but the bog on the left of the camp lay between 
the camp and the bridge, and the communication from 
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the one to the other was by a narrow tra& of ground at 


the back of the bog. The ſtation was equally ſecure for 
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retreat; becauſe, three miles behind Dunore, lay the vil- 
lage and paſs of Dunleek, which ten men a-breaſt could 
not paſs. 

Here James held councils of war. The more cautious 
part of the Iriſh adviſed him ſtill to avoid a battle, and to 
retire behind the Shannon. “ In retreat,“ they argued, 
«© there was no diſgrace, when through ſecurity it led to 
« victory. The chances of war were aimoſt never fo 
« equal, that it could be alike advantageous for two ge- 
« nerals to fight at one time. The fame reaſons, there- 
fore, which impelled the Prince of Orange to a battle, 
« pointed out that the King ſhould avoid it. The ene- 
« my's army was at preſent flrong in numbers, his own 
e weak; yet thoſe numbers, unaccuſtomed to the cli. 
“ mate of Ireland, would ſoon moulder away as they had 
ce done laſt year; but his ſoldiers, habituated to the air | 
& of their own country, were expoſed to no diminution 
4% from diſeaſe. The French were maſters of the ſea, his 
« adherents in Ireland, of the land. Hence more forces 
« were on their way to join him from abroad, and might 
c be raiſed at home if he pleaſed ; but his enemy could 
« get an increaſe of numbers from neither. In retiring 
into the interior part of the kingdom, he could draw 
« proviſions wherever he went, from the garriſons around 
« and behind him. But the Prince, by advancing, 
„ muſt loſe the ſupplies from his fleet, and find no 
e other in an enemy's country. To the King, the place 
« of defeat was immaterial, at the Shannon, or the 
« Boyne; but the defeat which the Prince might repair 
« where he was ſurrounded with friends, in no want of 
« proviſions, and ſecure of a retreat to his ſhips, would 
« be inevitable ruin, if he was cut off from all three. 
« Even, without riſking a battle at all, the yar might be 

* ended; 
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« ſhips which attended the Prince, and block up the chan- 


« nel between England and Ireland, his army muſt fall 
« without a ſtroke.” But the French, who, by this 
time, were tired of the war, longed to be at home, and 
had either forgot the orders of their maſter to prolong it, 
or bethought themſelves of apologies for not obeying 
them, and all thoſe of warmer tempers in the army ex- 
claimed, “ That, to leave his metropolis to the mercy of 
« the conqueror, was to ſurrender his kingdom. The 
« ſubjects would abandon the King who abandoned him- 
&« ſelf. "The ſtrength of his ſtation enſured him of vie- 
„ tory. The enemy's numbers could avail them nothing 
in places where there could be no general engagement, 
and where thoſe who knew the ground had all the ad- 
vantage. It became his ſtate, his ancient reputation 
« in war, and his ſpirit, to throw his fate upon the firſt 
great caſt which was preſented. The Engliſh ſoldiers 
would tremble at the fight of their Sovereign ſtanding in 
battle againſt them, but would purſue him with ſcorn 
if he fled, Heaven and earth would fight in his cauſe; 
and the uſurper's own conſcience, by terrifying and 
* diſtracting him, would bereave him of the wonted 
powers of his mind.“ 

James had privately reſolved to tranſport himſelf from 
Ireland to France, in order to take advantage of the miſ- 
chiefs which had been concerted there and in England, 
although he concealed his reſolution, that he might not 
make that concert public. But, aſhamed to fly juſt upon 
the approach of the enemy's army, wearied with a ſtate of 
uncertainty, irritated by his want of power where he was, 
and provoked even by the tone of impatience and inde- 
pendence, in which thoſe different advices had been 
given, his pride at firſt made him reſolve to maintain his 
poſt, and wait for the enemy. And, accordingly, he 

[E] 2 made 
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Parr . made preparations for it. Afterwards the news of the ad- 
Vance of the French fleet through the channel, opening 
16909, new hopes, and reviving former projects, he leaned to the 
ſide of retiring with his army. For this purpoſe he ſent 

off * moſt of his artillery and baggage, and wrote private 

orders + to Sir Patrick Trant, commiſſioner of the Iriſh 

revenue, to get a veſſel] ready at Waterford to tranſport 

him to France. But the ſudden arrival of his opponent, 

upon the oppoſite banks of the river, reduced him to the 

difficult ſituation of maintaining the paſſage of the river, 

and of taking meaſures for retreat at the ſame time. T he 

Engliſh army placed itſelf in a ſtation which gave a full 

view of both armies to each other, and ſo near, that a 

| cannonade immediately commenced, 
TheKingis William had no ſooner arrived, than he rode along the 
wounded: fide of the river in the fight of both armies, to make his 
obſervations upon the field, which was next day to deter- 

mine James's fate and his own. The enemy having ob- 

ſerved him fit down upon the ground, whilſt he was writ- 

ing notes of what he had obſerved, ſent, into a field op- 

polite to him, a body of horſe, who carried two field- 

pieces concealed in their centre, and had orders to drop 

the cannon unperceived, behind a hedge, as they marched 

along, Theſe guns were deliberately aimed at his horſes; 

and, when he mounted, were diſcharged, The balls 

killed ſeveral of his followers, and one of them wounded 

himſelf on the ſhoulder, A ſhout from the Iriſh camp 

rent the ſkies, A report, that he was killed, flew in- 

ſtantly through Ireland, and in an incredibly ſhort ſpace 

of time reached Paris. The guns of the Baſtile were 

fired, the city was illuminated, and all men congratulated 

each other, as upon the greateſt of victories : Triumphs 

for his death, flattering to the King; becauſe they ex- 
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preſſed the fears which his life gave to his enemies. As 322 4 


ſoon as his wound was dreſſed, he rode through hi 


camp, to undeceive his friends and his foes. 1690. 


The King did not call a council of war until nine Reſolves to 
o'clock at night; and then, without aſking advice of — = 
his officers, he declared his reſolution to force the paſſage advice of a 
of the river next morning. For, rendered impatient by — 1 * 
the news from England, and receiving intelligence that 
James was continuing to ſend off his artillery and bag- 
gage, and ſome of his troops, with a view to a retreat, 
he would liſten to no council. Diſtruſting his Engliſh 
officers, yet ſenſible it was impoſſible to make a diſtinc= 
tion between them and the others, he concerted not the 
plan of the attack with the council, but intimated that 
he would ſend to every one his orders before bed-time; a 
reſerve which he obſerved even to the great Duke of 
Schomberg, who, ignorant of the cauſe of it, ſaid, with 
ſome peeviſhneſs, when he received the order of battle *, 

* That it was the firſt which had ever been ſent him.“ 

The King directed the river to be paſſed in three The King's 
places. Count Schomberg, ſon to the Marſhal, was, at iet the 
ſix o'clock in the morning, to go up the river, with the fiſts of three 
right wing of 10,000 men, conſiſting moſtly of cavalry; ts 
to paſs at ſome fords which the King himſelf had diſ- 
covered below Slainbridge ; and, after diſperſing the 
troops which ſhould oppoſe him there, to make his way 
to the paſs of Dunleek, with a view to attack the enemy 
behind, and cut off their retreat at the ſame time. Some 
hours after this body was on its way, and whenever 
its ſucceſs ſhould be known, the centre under the 
Duke of Schomberg, in which the great body of in- 
fantry was placed, was to paſs at the fords between 
the two camps; becauſe, upon ground broken and un- 


known, only infantry could at, In the diſpoſition of 
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this part of his army, William ordered the Dutch, the 
Brandenburghers, the French Proteſtants, and the In- 
ni killingers to paſs the river firſt ; partly, beeauſe he 
knew the attachment of the two former to himſelf, and 
of the two latter to his religion; and partly, becauſe he 
was not yet ſufficiently acquainted with the Danes, -and 
would not venture Engliſh forces to fight againſt one 
who had formerly commanded them. William was 
himſelf to go down the river with the left wing, which 
was compoſed of the reſt of the cavalry, paſs at a ford 
between the army and Drogheda, and flank the enemy 
whil® they were engaged. After all theſe things were 
diſpoſed for the action of next day, William ſtill anxious, 
and afraid that ſomething had been omitted, went himſelf 
through the camp by torch-light: A piece of duty, 
which, by ſhowing the vigilance and ardour of the Ge- 
neral, communicated the ſame diſpoſitions to the (ol. 
diers *. 

Next morning the late King, ſeeing the enemy drawn 
out, and the impoſſibility of a retreat without a battle, 
prepared himſelf to receive them. He had thrown 
up ſome breaſt-works upon the banks of the fords 
which Jay between the two camps; and he now gave 
orders, if his troops were driven from theſe, to retire to 
the line of houſes; if from the houſes, to the hedges; 
if from the hedges, to the range of ſmall hills; if from 
theſe, to Dunore; and, if they could- not make that 
ſtation good, they were to retire to Dunleek, and ſtop 
the purſuit by defending the paſs, Even in the laſt 
order which he gave, James experienced the diſobedience 
of his Iriſh ſubjects: For, having commanded the 5000 
French, becauſe they were veterans, and accuſtomed to 
works of defence, to place themſelves in the breaſt-works 
and line of houſes, the Iriſh cried out: “ They were 
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® Story. 
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| Wc: affronted ; the poſt of honour was theirs; and they bu II. 
« would fire upon whomſoever ſhould attempt to take it ht ec. 
% from them.” And he was obliged to place the only r690, 
force he could depend upon, behind the Iriſh, among 

the range of ſmall hills; the only place in which they 

could not effeQually ſerve him. After theſe diſpoſitions 

were made, James took his own ſtation upon a height, 

8 at the church of Dunore, from whence he could view 

me operations of both armies; but with a preſaging mind, 

d when he reflected, that all the precautions he had taken 

y {W vere contrived to make retreat leſs dangerous, not to im- 

c prove upon victory. 


r _ 7 ' » 


55 When James perceived Count Schomberg march off $te of the 
If towards Slains, and great bodies of troops in motion — avg 


', after him, he imagined, the whole army was taking the attack, 
ame rout, and that the Engliſh, conſcious of the difficulties 
x of the fords between the camps, were not to attempt them. 
Fearing to be attacked on the flank, but more to be cut off 
„a from Dunleek, he therefore ſent great bodies of troops 
le, ſucceſſively to watch Count Schomberg, and, by this 
„a movement, weakened his principal army. The Count 
ds having out-marched the French, who on the other fide 
ve of the river followed his motions, found little oppoſition 
to in his paſſage, eaſily diſperſing the few troops which 
arrived ſooneſt to oppoſe him. The bog firſt ſtopped 
m him; but, upon examination, finding it, though diffi- 
cult, not impoſlible to be paſſed, he ſent his cavalry 
round by the narrow tract of firm ground at the back of 
it, and floundered through the bog with his infantry. 
The boldneſs of the action diſcouraged the enemies on 


1ce 

00 the other fide, who ſcarcely waited to be attacked, but 
to made the beſt of their way to Dunleek. The Count pur- 
ks ſued, but flowly ; for he had no guides, except the fly- 
ere ing ſteps of his enemies; and the bogs and ditches, 


Which they who were acquainted with their intricacies 
I paſſed 
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paſſed with eaſe, proved obſtacles to him every minute; 
ſo that, whilſt he thought he was gaining ground, he 
often found that he loſt it“. 

William had no ſooner heard that Count Schomberg 
was got over, than he ſent orders to the advanced body 
of the centre to croſs the river. The blue Dutch guards 
entered firſt, The Brandenburgers inſtantly followed, 
impelled by national competition. The ſudden reſiſtance 
to the current ſwelled the river, ſo that the infantry 
paſſed it, ſome breaſt high, holding their arms aboye 
their heads, and the reſt to the middle, and many of the 
horſes were obliged to ſwim. The Iriſh troops, who, 
according to the manner of men inſolent to their friends, 
were cowardly againſt their enemies, fled firſt from the 
breaſt-works and houſes, and then from the hedges, 
after making fires confuſed and ill pointed t, which killed 
not a man. As faſt as the advanced bodies got footing, 
they formed. The Engliſh and Danes haſtened to fol- 
low them through the river. But Marſhal Schombery, | 
anxious, and ſtill doubting of ſucceſs, in an attempt 


which he thought deſperate, kept his ſtation, with a 
ſtrong body of troops around him, to give his aſſiſtance 


wherever it ſhould be firſt needed. General Hamilton, 
who commanded the Iriſh cavalry, enraged at the 
cowardice with which the infantry of his countrymen 
had behaved, ordered brandy to be diſtributed among 
his dragoons; and then, with a rage that was rather 
frantic than brave, poured down upon the enemies, 
who were now got clear of moſt of the hedges, and 
were advancing into the open ground. At the ſame 
time new troops ſeemed to ſtart from the earth; for 
the French, who had been hitherto undiſcovered, roſe 
now upon the ſight, among the little hills, appearing 


® Story, Gazette, + Story. 
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more numerous than they were, from the aid which the 
interpoſition of objects gave to the imagination, and be- 
cauſe they roſe to view only by degrees. This body 
To advanced to ſupport Hamilton's charge with an order 
dy proportioned to his want of it, The double ſhock threw 
ag William's centre into diſorder. The Dutch ſtopped : 
ed The French proteſtants were broken through : The 
- Engliſh advanced ſlowly : The Danes, without waiting 
try to be attacked, turned round, and fled back through the 
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we river. Part of Hamilton's dragoons plunged into it after 


the them. Callimotte, who commanded the French pro- 
ho, teſtants, the faithful partner of Schomberg in all his 
ds, fortunes, was rode down. At the ſight of this ſuc- 
the WY ceſs, James, at intervals, is reported to have gene- 
rouſly excluimed, *“ Spare, oh ſpare my Engliſh ſub- 
« jects *] Schomberg, in the mean time, hearing of 
his friend's diſtreſs, and perceiving that of the centre, 
haſtened from his ſtation to their relief. Callimotte and 


00 

ro, Schomberg paſſed each other in the river, unknown, and 
npt at a diſtance; the one mortally wounded, carried off in 
% his ſoldiers arms, and calling to thoſe who paſſed him, 


« Ala gloire, mes enfans, a la gloire!” «© To glory, 
«* my children, to glory!” The other on horſeback, 
in the deepeſt of the river, rallying the French pro- 
teſtants, pointing out to them their countrymen in the 
Iriſh army, and crying out, “ Voila, Meſſieurs, vos 
<« perſecuteurs,” © There, gentlemen, are your per- 
&* ſecutors,” In the mean time, that part of Hamilton's 
dragoons which had entered the river, finding their career 
ſtopped, returned to their own ſide of the river, and, in 
their way breaking through the French proteſtants a 
ſecond time, wounded Schomberg, and hurried him 
along; and his own men firing upon them, without 
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knowing he was amongſt them, killed him. Hamilton's 
charge on the one ſide, and the relief which Schomberg 
had brought on the other, gave time for both parties to 
rally, and prepare for a renewal of the engagement “. 

But, whilſt they were ſtanding oppoſite to each other, 
William, who had paſſed the river below, appeared at 
the head of his cavalry, with his ſword drawn, his arm 
thrown looſe of its bandage, inflaming his men with his 
voice, and preparing to fall upon the enemy's flank. At 
this ſight they retired to the ſtrong ſtation of Dunore, 
He followed with his cavalry: His infantry advanced: 
And, in the mean time, all the enemy's forces, except 
that part which was retiring to Dunleek, gathered from 
all quarters around their King. At this place the battle 
laſted half an hour, with various ſucceſs, repreſenting 
in the ſtandards, the looks, the dreſſes, and the language 
of the combatants, the horrors of civil and foreign war 
mixed together ; becauſe, while different nations were 
oppoſed to one another in ſome places, French fubjeds 
fought with French ſubjects, and Britiſh with Britiſh in 
others. In the heat of the action 4, one of William's 
dragoons, miſtaking him, clapped a piſtol to his head. 
The King turning it aſide, ſaid calmly to the ſoldier, 
&« What, do you not know your friends?“ The Iriſh 
infantry at length gave way. Hamilton, with his ca- 
valry, again attempted to recover the battle, and had al- 
moſt ſucceeded, but was taken priſoner. James ſeeing 
this, and hearing that Count Schomberg was ſtill making 
his way to Dunlcek, quitted his ſtation, while the armies 
were yet fighting; and leaving orders for the army to retire 
to defend the paſs of Dunleek, and afterwards to fall back 
to the Shannon, he himſelf, with his principal officerst, 


* Story. Gazettes, Liſe of King William. + Burnet, 2. 55 
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milton, who was brought priſoner before him, if he 
thought the Iriſh army would fight any more? Hamil- 


ton anſwered, ** Upon my honour, I believe they will.” 


The King, with that ſhort but ſtrong manner of ſpeak- 
ing which was natural to him, muttered, “ Your 
« honour! your honour!” alluding to Hamilton's former 
breach of it to him: And then, without loſing time to 
put his troops in order, diredted a purſuit from all 
quarters. The hurry of the flight, and of the purſuit, 
prevented the enemy from defending the paſs of Dunleek, 
and the victory became complete. Two thouſand of the 
Iriſh were killed; the Engliſh loſt not above a fourth 
part of that number. 

The late King went firſt to Dublin, and next to 
Waterford, breaking down all the bridges behind him, 
by the ſuggeſtions of the French officers, who, impatient 
to reviſit their own country, urged him to fly from Ire- 
land, and added wings to his fears. In his flight, he 
received a letter written with Louis XIV.'s own hand, 
in which that monarch informed him of the victory of 
Flerus, which had put it in his power to draw his garri- 
ſons from Flanders to the coaſt, and of the ſtation his 
fleet had taken, which prevented his enemies from ſuc- 
couring each other. In this letter, Louis urged him 
to ſail inſtantly for France, and to leave the conduct of 
the war to his generals, with orders to protract it; and 
promiſed to land him in England with 30,000 men: A 
letter which, while it filled James with hopes, covered 
him, at the ſame time, with mortifications, when he re- 
flected upon the contraſt between his own ſituation and 
that of his ally. In his paſſage, he met the French fleet 
of frigates, with which Seignelai had originally intended 
to burn the Engliſh ſhipping on the coaſt of England, 
and which was now deſtined to burn William's tranſports 


upon the coaſt of Ireland; but communicating to other 
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nations the bad fortune which attended himſelf, he car. 


; ried it back to France with him for the ſecurity of his 


perſon. 

The day after the battle, William ſummoned Drog. 
heda to ſurrender: The governor hefitated ; but, in the 
importance of the criſis, the King thought himſelf juſti— 
fied in threatening to put the garriſon to the ſword, if it 
made any reſiſtance. It inſtantly yielded. A few days 
after, he made his entry into Dublin, where, in compli- 
ment to the devotion of the Iriſh proteſtants, the firſt 
place he repaired to was the cathedral. 

In the mean time, the Iriſh army had fled directly to 
the Shannon. There they were joined by James's prin- 
cipal officers, who, after taking their farewell of him, 
returned, to continue the war, and explain the cauſe of 
his retreat. For James, having unguardedly ſaid, while 
he haſtened through Dublin, that he would never again 
truſt his fate to an Iriſh army ; his ſoldiers, upon hear- 
ing it, exclaimed : * Complaints of cowardice came ill 
& from the mouth of one who had been the firſt to fly 
“ from the battle, and the only perſon, not of foreign 
« birth, who had fled from the kingdom; and that if 
„% the Engliſh would change Kings with them, they 
& would fight the battle over again *.“ 

When the news of theſe ſucceſſes arrived in England, þ 
William, who had ſo lately been unpopular, became the 
idol of a nation which loves to hear of fighting. The 
populace made amends for a!l the clamour they had raiſed 
againſt the Dutch, extravagant in the praiſes of their 
ſeamen, and unjuſt to their own. As in unfortunate 
engagements all lay the blame upon one, to take it oi 
themſelves, the ſeamen complained of the conduct cf 
Torrington, The Queen and her miniſters took ad- 
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r- WH v:ntage of theſe popular currents. In order to fave the Pan A. 


1is WT honour of national courage, they imputed Torrington's 

conduct to his treachery: And, in order to remove the 
o- indignation of the Dutch from the Engliſh nation, by 
he WW directing it to a particular perſon, Lord Nottingham wrote 
ti. a letter to the Engliſh envoy at the Hague, which laid 
it an the blame upon Torrington ; and care was taken to 
ys WW tranſlate and publiſh it in the Dutch Gazettes. The 
li- Queen alſo in a meſſage of condolence, ſent by a ſpecial 


oox V. 


| , 


1690, 


rt Nenvoy to the States *, expreſſed her ſorrow, That they 


« had not been ſeconded as they ought to have been;“ 
and, to mark againſt whom this expreſſion was levelled, 
ſhe, at the ſame time, ſent Torrington to the Tower. She 
alſo repaired the Dutch ſhips at her own charge. Their 
wounded ſeamen 4 were taken care of in hoſpitals, pre- 
ferably to the Engliſh: A generoſity, of which the laſt 
complained not. Rewards were given to the widows and 
children of thoſe who had died in battle, and conduct- 
money to the ſeamen whoſe ſhips had been burnt, to carry 
accounts to their countrymen of the noble nature of that 
nation in whoſe cauſe they had ſuffered. Pleaſed with 
theſe attentions, the States fitted out 18 new ſhips of war, 
laid an embargo upon their trade until they were manned; 
levied new troops at home; hired others from other na- 
tions; and ſent a ſtronger army into the field, than that 
which had been defeated at Flerus. The Engliſh ordered 
12 new ſhips to be built 4, all the old ones to be repaired, 
and new ſeamen and ſoldiers to be levied. And all Eu- 
rope was convinced of this truth, that nations which join 
freedom to wealth riſe always ſtronger from defeat. 


oit Before the French King heard of James's defeat at the 
, Boyne, he had, in order ro execute his great project of 
Us 


ending the war at a blow, brought his fleet back to 
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France, at the time he expected that Prince from Ireland. 
intending to uſe it in tranſporting him with an army int 
England. But when he ſaw James return defeated, ani 
bringing back with him that ſquadron which was ſent u 
deſtroy his enemies; and found, that, inſtead of inſurret- 
tions in Britain, the conſpirators were ſeized, and the 
nation united as one man againſt his friend, becauſe ſup. 
ported by him; and that, inſtead of invading others, be 
might ſoon be obliged to defend himſelf from invaſion by 
land and by ſea; he laid aſide his project. 

Upon this occaſion, James experienced one of thoſe cruz 
reverſes of fortune which made him often think and fay, 
He was born to be her ſport. Louis waited upon him, 2 
ſoon as he arrived at St. Germains. James, buoyed u 
with the hopes which that Prince's late letter had ſuggeſted, 
and with thoſe flatteries which attend upon Kings ever 
when they are exiles, imagined that ſo ſudden a viſit wa 
made, in order to concert the manner of his embarkation 
for England; and was therefore the more ſeverely diſap- 
pointed, when he underſtood, that the intention of it wu 
to make apologies for relinquiſhing the expedition altoge- 
ther. The Engliſh monarch in vain reminded the Frenct 
one, of the aſſurances which his letter had given him 
In vain he offered to go on board the fleet either with a 
army or without one, ſaying, “ He was certain his ow! 
« ſeamen would never fight againſt one, under whom the) 
&« {o often had conquered,” Louis anſwered with one d 
thoſe graceful but inſincere compliments which were hi 
bitual to him: “ It was the f:r{t favour he had refuſed to 
« his friend, and it ſhould be the laſt.” 

Before the Engliſh and Dutch preparations could bt 
ready, however, Louis fent "T'ourville's fleet, on the 211 
of July, once more to brave the coaſt of England. | 
hovered a few days, ſpreading more reſentment tha! 


alarms; and concluded by burning the inſignificant tow! 
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of Tinmouth, with a few fiſhing-veſſels in the harbour. 
Fired with theſe inſults the ſon of the prudent Lord Caer- 
marthen, and the diſcontented Lord Shrewſbury, preſſed 
equally to be permitted to take the command of the fleet 
againſt the enemies of their country *. The Engliſh, who 
had been ſo lately dejeted, now recovered their ſpirits, 
denied they had ever been frightened, and hoped to make 
others believe them, in the ridicule which they threw 
upon the late bravadoes of the French, 

The enmities and the friendſhip of Louis XIV. were 
equally fatal, at this time, to ſovereign princes. The 
brave and unfortunate Duke of Lorrain, having been 
called to Vienna, to receive the command of an army 
which was to reinſtate him in the dominions which France 
had taken from him, died at a ſmall village in his way, 
Perceiving his end to approach, he wrote theſe affecting 
lines to the Emperor: © I departed from Inſpruck, to 
come and receive your orders. Our God calls me 
« hence, and I am going to render him an account of a 
„life which I had devoted to you. I humbly beſeech 
« your Majeſty to remember my wife, who is nearly re- 
„ lated to you, my children, whom 1 leave without any 
fortune, and my ſubjects, who are oppreſſed.“ 

In the mean time, William in Ireland did not make all 


VINE the advantage of his ſucceſs which had been expected, 
he] The news of the French victory at ſea, which he received 
eg a few days after his own, diſconcerted him. He found 
ha 


himſelf alſo under difficulties in the uſe he ſhould make of 
the victory of the Boyne. If he followed the Iriſh army 
acro!s the iſland, into the interior part of the country, 
Into which it was retired, he ſaw that his fleet would be 
left expoſed in open harbours, to the depredations of the 
French, who were now maſters of the ſea: Or if, to gain 
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TITLES? protection for his ſhips, he ſhould ſpend his time in tak. 


ad bak ing the towns that were ſpread along the ſea- coaſt, th: 
1690, enemy's army might recover from their conſternation, 
and make head againſt him a-new. He choſe the ſafeſ 
courſe, and proceeded ſouth along the ſea-coaſt ; yet he 
ſent General Douglas after the flying enemies, with ten 
regiments of foot, and five of cavalry, to try if, by the 
ſuddenneſs of the motion, he could diſperſe them. Wil. 
liam, in his march, took Wexford, Waterford, and Dun. 
cannon fort; and, having put his fleet into places d 
ſafety, left the army on the 27th July, to return to Eng: 
land with five regiments, upon receiving intelligence that 
the French fleet was a ſecond time upon the coaſt, But, 
when he heard that it was gone away, after burning Tin. 
mouth, and that all things were quiet in England, he re. 
turned to the army; and, on the 8th of Auguſt, advanced 

to Limerick, around which moſt of the enemy's army 
was gathered. General Douglas, who had in vain pur- 
ſued the enemy, and made an unſucceſsful attempt uponſif 
Athlone, joined him according to orders at Limerick, 

Be beſieges The garriſon conſiſted of 14 regiments of foot and five 

Limerick. - . . ; 

Ak, 6. of cavalry. Tyrconnel lay eight miles off with a con- 
ſiderable body; the French, who had not as yet got ſhip 
ping to return to their own country, were at Galway; 
and the garriſon had a communication with theſe aid, 
becauſe as the town ſtood upon two branches of a rapic 
river, William durſt not ſeparate his army, but made al 

| his attempts upon the Engliſh ſide of the river. He wi 

encouraged by the eaſe with which he ſurmounted his fit 
difficulties * ; The approach to the town upon the fide 
| which he intended to attack, was by a paſs 150 yard 
| broad running between two bogs. The paſs was cut bj 
i a number of hedges, and was terminated at the end nen 
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the town by an old fort, which had been built by Ireton, 4 2 T II. 


Cromwell's ſon-in-law. The enemies had indeed lined 
the hedges with infantry ; but they had ſo little knowledge 
of defence, that they made no uſe of the fort. The day 
after the King and Douglas arrived, the pioneers, under 
the protection of the van, cut down the hedges of the paſs 
one aſter another; and the army followed in order. The 
Iriſh fired from hedge to hedge, retreating always after 
one fire ; ſo that William's difficulty lay more in clearing 
the way, than in beating the enemy. in this manner he 
got through the paſs, and found ſhelter for part of his 
troops in the old fort. His approaches were made only 
with his field train, and a few mortars, becauſe the bat- 
tering cannon which he had ordered to follow him were 
not yet come up. The governor was Boiſelot, a French- 
man, who anſwered to the ſummons of ſurrender, * That 


« he wiſhed to gain the Prince of Orange's good opinion, 


« and he could not expect it, unleſs he ſhould defend his 
e poſt well.“ 

Three days after the ſiege was commenced, Colonel 
Sarſekeld, having got intelligence, that the battering can- 
non, and great part of the ammunition, and other things 
neceſſary for a ſiege, were expected to arrive at the camp 
next morning, but that they were ſlenderly guarded, from 
over-ſecurity with reſpect to a foe that was every where 
retiring, went ſecretly out of the town in the night-time 
with a ſtrong body of cavalry, and lurked eight miles be- 
hind the King's camp in the mountains till the convoy ar— 
rived, He ſpiked the cannon, blew up the ammunition, 
deſtroyed the reſt of the convoy, before ſuccours could 
arrive, and returned unhurt to his friends in the town, 
through the ſame ſecret path by which he had iſſued. 

Irritated, not diſcouraged, and ſtill too much deſpiſing 
an Iriſh enemy, the King continued the ſiege, the rather 
becauſe the ſame old fort and paſs which might have em- 

Ver. III. [G] barraſſed 
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of ſucceſs. The tenth day after the trenches were opened, 
he ordered a general ſtorm at a breach twelve yards wide, 
The troops advanced boldly, carried the counterſcarp, 


But the inhabitants, eager to give that defeat to King 
William, which thoſe of Londonderry had given to King 
James, animated the garriſon, Even the women, from 
the ſame emulation, filled the places which the ſoldiers 
had quitted. The garriſon rallied : More troops poured 
into the town from the country behind ; Both joining, 
beat the Engliſh back, ſallied through the breach, and 
purſued even to the camp, which they entered in their 
turn, Amidſt the gloom which the horrors of civil war 
threw over the minds of men, one pleaſing ray of huma- 
nity appeared at this fally: For in the confuſion, the 
Engliſh hoſpital, having by accident taken fire, part of 
the victorious Iriſh ſtopped the purſuit, and ruſhing into 
the flames to quench them, ſaved the lives of their enemies, i 
at the hazard of their own * : After a diſpute of three 
hours, William regained his camp, but with the loſs of 
500 of his Engliſh troops killed, and 1000 wounded, be- 
ſides the loſs of the foreigners, which was probably 28 
great, becauſe in the attack they were equal in numbers 
to the Engliſh, He raiſed the ſiege ſoon after, and the 
ſame day ſet off for England, leaving Count Solmes to 
command the army. But Solmes leaving it likewiſe ſoon 
after, General Ginkell, a Dutchman, was put in his 
place +. 

The triumph of the Iriſh was ſhort-lived. The city d 
Cork was accounted ſtrong from the works which the 
Iriſh and French had made, and it was poſſeſſed by a gar- 
riſon of 4000 men: But Lord Marlborough, knowing 
that there was a ſtation which made the works of lit: 


* O'Hallerans + Gazette, ; 
. | ayail, 
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council, to truſt him with 5000 of the troops who were 
then lying idle in England, and pawned his reputation, 
that he would take both Cork and Kingſale before win- 
ter. They yielded to that confidence of ſucceſs which in 


8 great genius is irreſiſtible ; and he arrived at Cork upon 
8 the twenty-firſt of September. The Duke of Wirtem- 
i berg joined him with 4000 Danes, to rob him of half the 
1s glory that ſhould be gained, by inſiſting for an equality 
ed in command, under pretence that he was a ſovereign 
8 Prince, although he was a younger officer in rank, and 
nd brought only auxiliaries with him. Lord Marlborough 
er felt the arrogance, yet pretended he did not; and, by 
7ar 


yielding his private honour to the public ſafety, inſured 
both. They agreed to command alternately each day. 
the The Engliſh general commanded firſt ; but, to ſhow the 
of ſame ſuperiority over his rival, in politeneſs, as in reaſon, 
nt he gave out for the word of the day, Wirtemberg.” 
ies, The Prince then felt, for the firſt time, that he had been 
ree in the wrong; and, when his turn came, gave for the 
of word of the day, Marlborough.” Their ſucceeding 
be · WF ſtruggles were only directed to ſhow who ſhould beſt de- 
2ſerve the command, and could give moſt aſſiſtance to the 
bers WF other. From their ſhips they ſtormed the fort which de- 
the fended the harbour, and bombarded the harbour and the 
town. From the ſtation which Lord Marlborough had 
remarked, they made a breach in the walls; and the army, 
under the cover of the batteries, and two bomb veſſels, 
paſſed the river, up to the armpits, to mount the breach. 
But, at the inſtant when the ſoldiers were approaching 
the walls, the garriſon, upon the fourth day of the ſiege, 
hung out a flag, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. Next day, 
Lord Marlborough ſent brigadier Villers, with 500 horſe, 
to ſummon Kingſale. The governor ſet fire to the old 
[G] 2 town, 
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town, and retired to the two forts. On the laſt of Sep- 0 
tember, the ſiege was begun. On the 2d of October, Wi 
one of the forts was taken by ſtorm. The governor was We 
ſummoned anew, His anſwer was: „It would be time tc 


« enough to talk of that matter a month hence.“ On hh 
the 5th, the trenches were opened. In ten days more, 
the counterſcarp being maſtered, an aſſault was ready, 
when the garriſon of 1500 men ſurrendered, and was con- 
duced by capitulation to Limerick. Marlborough re- 
turned to London upon the 28th of October *, vain, that 
like a ſoldier, he had kept his word; but ſecretly indig- 
nant, that it was not put oftner to the teſt. The nation 
received him with acclamations, obſerving, with a mix- 
ture of honeſt pride and malignant jealouſy, that an Eng- 
liſh officer had done more in a month than all the King's 
foreign generals had done in two campaigns. 

Upon William's return from Ireland, he aſſembled his 
parliament on the 2d of October. In his ſpeech he men- 
tioned for the firit and the laſt time of his reign, the joy 
with which the pcople had received him in the counties 
through which he had paſſed: A ſeeming puerility, yet a 
pleaſing one; becauſe it marked that he loved popularity, 
although he was tco proud to ſhow it. With more au- 
thority, he demandcd from parliament, vaſt afliſtance for 
the ſupport of the war and of the crown, and concluded 

vith theſe words: * Whoever goes about to obſtruct or 
&« divert your application to theſe matters preferably to all 
cc others, can neither be my friend nor the kingdom's:” 
An inlnuation which was thought to ſtrike at the free- 
dom of debate, but which was overlooked in the preſent 
ſtream of his popularity, The parliament, which is ge- 
neraily led by the paſſions of the people, while it pretends 
to direct them, was ſeized with a tranſport of loyalty, For 
the tories ran before the King's wiſhes, to cement the 
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ew friendſhip ; the whigs did not oppoſe him, leſt they 
night loſe him altogether 3 and all wiſe men perceived the 
eceſſity of national effort from the dangers which the na- 

jon had ſo lately eſcaped. They provided, therefore, 
ier millions, the greateſt ſum that had ever been given 
y an Engliſh parliament, for the ſupport of the ordnance, 
f the army, which was to conſiſt of 69,000 men, and of 
Jie fleet, which was to be manned by 28,000 ſeamen. 
ter they had given this ſum, they raiſed near 500, oool. 
t ore, for the building of 17 new ſhips of war: A mea- 
re which the King ſuggeſted after all the other ſupplies 
n ad been granted, and which was inſtantly approved of. 


-und the ſeſſion went on almoſt without a diviſion upon 

- Wy meaſure of government. 

8 One thing however was brought into the houſe of com- 
nons which was diſagreeable to the court. William had 

is {Whnany friends and officers who had ſerved him long and 


1- Waithfully, at periods of his life when they could expect 
aue reward for their ſervices. The parſimony of the 
es Nagliſh parliament had put it out of the King's power to 
2 ake them partake of his better fortune. He therefore 
„ended to ſhow his ſenſe of their fidelity, by beſtowing 
u- W'pon them ſome of the Iriſh forfeited eſtates, In order to 
or W'ilappoint this intention, a motion was made for an ad- 
ed reis to apply a million out of thoſe eſtates for the ſervices 
pf the public. But it was over-ruled by the court intereſt, 
\ bill was next brought in for applying the forfeited eſtates 
nemſelves to the ſame purpoſe. But the court got a clauſe 
«ded, that the crown ſhould have the diſpoſal of a third 
em f them, and the bill itſelf put off from time to time. 
ge- oon after the King, to draw a veil over the diſpute alto» 
zether, prorogued the parliament, with a promiſe, that 
would make no grants of theſe forfeitures until there 


hould be another opportunity of ſettling that matter in 
arliament. 
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In order to oblige the Dutch, or perhaps to give w; 
to that ſeverity of temper which the King indulgz 
againſt military miſcarriage, he had, in his ſpeech | 
parliament, threatened vengeance againſt thoſe who 
miſbehaved in the late ſea-engagement: A menace d 
rected to Lord Torrington, and againſt which therefor 
that Lord prepared himſelf, The King gave orders u 
try him by a court- martial. But Torrington object 
that, as the office of Lord High Admiral was in com. 
miſſioners, he could not be tried by a court-martid 
fitting under their authority; and that, therefore, hi 
peers alone were his judges. To obviate this, an act 
parliament was obtained, veſting all the powers of th 
High Admiral in the commiſſioners: A meaſure whic 
injured the law under pretence of reſpecting it. To 
rington's defence was vigorous, ſuited to the pride of the 
man, and to his indignation. He proved his inferiorit 
in ſtrength to the enemy; and that all his captains hi 
given their opinions againſt venturing a battle. He re 
minded his judges of the wounds which ſome of then 
had ſeen him receive, He pointed to the ſocket of th 
eye *, which he had loſt in the cauſe of his countr, 
He aſſerted the Dutch were deſtroyed by their own raſh: 
neſs: And I truſt,” ſaid he“ that an Engliſh court 
<« martial will not ſacrifice me, who have ſaved tht 
« Engliſh fleet and England, to a foreign, and to! 
& Dutch reſentment.” The court was compoſed chief 
of men averſe from his intereſt : Yet honour, difpleaſur 
with the King for interpoling where the character of a 
officer was concerned, and the reflection common tl 
moſt officers, that 'Forrington's fate might be their on! 
at another time, prevailed, and they acquitted him. 
The King, however, diſmiſſed him from his ſervict 
would never again admit him to his preſence, and plact 


* Dr, Campbell, vol, iii, p. 313. 
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night have been overlooked for the ſake of ancient ſer- 
ices, and that it is the part of kings often to pardon 
ſter condemnation, but never to condemn after acquittal, 
But the multitude was pleaſed, partly from that envy 
which they always entertain againſt their ſuperiors ; and 
artly, becauſe they connected together Torrington's 
revious unwillingneſs to engage, with his ſucceeding 
light in the engagement. 

In the mean time, the differences between the Iriſh 
nd French, which had been kept in ſome awe by James's 
reſence, broke all bounds after he quitted Ireland, 
uels and aſſaſſinations happened daily amongſt them; 
nd the troops were obliged to be kept in ſeparate diſtricts, 
o prevent even the bands themſelves from encountering, 
n this ſituation the French officers repreſented con- 
inually to their own court, that their aid in Ireland was 
Pnavailing; and that the minds of the Iriſh were ſuffi- 
ently imbittered againſt each other to continue the war, 
Ithough foreign interpoſition was withdrawn. Upon 
heſe repreſentations, and from an impolitic parſimony 
jatural to French councils, the French in the beginning 
ff winter recalled their troops from Ireland, To make 
dme apology for this meaſure, the French King flattered 
ames with the proſpect of landing him in England at 
Ariſtmas *, when the Engliſh and Dutch fleets would 
e laid up for the winter: But afterwards he retracted 
ue offers he had made. James, ſtung with the double 
appointment, and conſcious that the miſeries of Ire- 
and brought advantage. only to the French, ſent orders 
co Tyrconnel to quit Ireland, and to make the beſt 
ems for his countrymen that he could, 


* State Trials, 3. p. $33, 
But 
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4 1 1 But an imprudent meaſure which had been taken by 
py William, in the heat of victory, prolonged the miſzris 
1590. of that country. He had publiſhed an amneſty immedi. 
ately after the battle of the Boyne ; but, in purſuit of th 
project which he had for ſome time entertained of makin 
the fortunes of his followers out of the Iriſh eſtates thy 
were forfeited, he made an exception from the amneſt, 
« of the deſperate leaders of the preſent rebellion s; 
words general and indefinite, which every man in re. 
bellion applied to himſelf, and which therefore tied hin 
the firmer to his party. Hence the Iriſh had continue 
the war during the ſummer, after James had ſeemed ti 
relinquiſh it: And hence the Iriſh ofticers now oppoſe | 
that peace which Tyrconnel preſſed upon them, vein 
apprehenſive leſt they ſhould fall a ſacrifice to it. Tyr 
connel, finding it impoſlible to execute one part of hi 
maſter's orders, obeyed the other, and returned to France 
The Duke of Berwick, however, continued ſome tin 
among the Iriſh, to try if he could keep them in order, 
But, deſerted by their Sovereign, their allies, and thei 
governor, they ſpurned at his authority, and declare 
« They would find their own reſources, and truſt t 
« them alone.“ Berwick, impatient of his ſituation 
returned to France without orders, and left the commani 
of the army to Sarſefield, who was become popular amor! 
his countrymen, upon account of the defeat he had git 
to the King's attempt upon Limerick, and who, hair 
been himſelf attainted, found his intereſt and rev. nge a 
rebel, united to his glory as a General, in the pre long 
tion of the war. 
Miſeries o As long as the ſummer laſted, the Iriſh of both ſides b 
Ireland du- kept up their ſpirits, becauſe that ſeaſon had palled | 


ring the ; | 4 
winter, various ſucceſles to both, But, when the armies ret 


* Gazette, July 10. 
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1 themſelves oppreſſed with miſeries which admitted of no 
* alleviation, becauſe they were attended with no variety“. 
* 


The armies ſpread themſelves in parties placed at ſmall 
diſtances from each other, all over the frontiers of the 
provinces they poſſeſſed, to cover them, and to get pro- 
viſions and forage with the greater eaſe. Whilſt the 
+ armies had been ranged in camps againſt each other, the 
common laws of war were obſerved, becauſe it was the 
intereſt of all to reſpect them; and the ſoldiers had not 
injured the country, partly becauſe they were ſupplied 
from publie magazines and by public officers, and partly 
becauſe they ſtill however depended for many things 
upon the country- people. But they had no ſooner got 
into cantonments, than they indulged in the wantonneſs 
of cruelty, becauſe it was attended with no danger; 
and plundered friends and foes alike, for which the want 
of pay among the Engliſh +, and the braſs pay of the 
E Iriſh ſoldiers, furniſhed them with excuſes. The Ger- 
mans, French, and Danes, of the Engliſh army, de- 
clared, without ſcruple, that they conſidered themſelves 
as in an enemy's countryt; and they were too numerous 
to be puniſhed. The French, on the Iriſh ſide, ated 
the ſame part as long as they continued in Ireland, and 
were beſides inſtigated by injuries given and received. 
The Dutch almoſt alone reſpecting their Prince and 
themſelves, preſerved their national modeſty, The fitua- 
tion of the cantonments ſoon brought on a partiſan war 
during the winter, and then the miſeries of Ireland became 
complete, For the ſpirits of men had been imbittered 
to an unuſual degree againſt each other, by the ancient 
antipathies between Engliſh and Iriſh, the later between 


Story paſſim. + Kine's ſpeech, October 2, 1690. 
} Letter from Lord Gallway to Lord No tingham, March 14, 1693 5 
and others in the Paper-office, Burnet, 2. p. 66. 
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Manners cf 
the Rappa- the nation called Rapparees*. The genius of nations 


and rebel; but above all, by the reſentment for the in- 


MEMOIRS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
proteſtant and papiſt, and the preſent between royalif 


troduction of foreign troops into the kingdom, which 
both ſides complained of and practiſed, A great part of 
the men of rank had been attainted by the Engliſh, and 
a much greater by the Iriſh parliament. And both ci 
theſe found now their ſafety and their pleaſure united, in 
taking vengeance againſt thoſe who had proſcribed them, 
The middling ranks of men, haraſſed by the armies and 
by their ſuperiors, ſaw that their only ſecurity lay in 
taking fide with one of the parties, to prevent their being 
treated as enemies by both, and to plunder others inſtead 
of being plundered themſelves; pretending principle, 
therefore, they formed themſelves into militias, when 
they could not be admitted into the troops, and increaſed 
the havoc of war. 

But the chief diſorders came from the loweſt claſs of 


often depends upon the food with which they are nouriſh- 
ed, When men obtain ſubſiſtence without any exertion 
of induſtry, they become indifferent with regard to their 
clothing and habitationz and indifference to theſe 
creates a habit of indolence in every thing elſe. The 
potatoe root, upon which moſt of the common people of 
Ireland ſubſiſted, while it increaſed the population, de- 
baſed the character of the lower ranks of the nation; 
becauſe a man by the work of a few_days could raiſe as 
much food as was ſufficient to maintain him during the 
reſt of the year. The Rapparee was the loweſt of the 
low people, He lived in the country upon that root 
alone. In his clothing, he was half naked. His houſe 
conſiſted of a mud-wall, and a few branches of trees, 
covered with graſs or buſhes, one end of the branch 


* Stery, I, Ps 16. 2, P 68. | 
N being 
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wall; a fabric which could be erected in an hour. He 
was a part rather of the ſpot on which he grew, than of 
the community to which he belonged ; or when he en- 
tered into ſociety, he' did it with all the ſelfiſhneſs and 
ferocity of uncivilized nature. Each party hunted out 
theſe people againſt the other, though the inſtrument of 
vengeance often recoiled upon themſelves : For the Rap- 
parees knew little difference between friend and foe, re- 
ceiving no mercy, they gave none, and, not regarding 
their own lives, they were always maſters of thoſe of 
other men. They rendezvouſed during the night, 
coming to ſome ſolitary ſtation, from an hundred places 
© at once, by paths which none elſe knew *. There, in 
darkneſs and deſerts, they planned their miſchievous ex- 
peditions. Their way of conducting them was, ſome- 
of times to make incurſions from a diſtance in ſmall bodies, 
ns which, as they advanced, being joined at appointed 
h- places by others, grew greater and greater every hour: 
on And, as they made theſe incurſions at times when the 
eit moon was quite dark, it became impoſlible to trace their 


le Wi fieps, except by the cries of thoſe whom they were mur- 


he dering, or the flames of the houſes, barn-yards, and 
of Wi villages, which they burnt as they went along. At 
e- other times they hung about the cantonments of the 
n; WW troops, under pretence of aſking written protections, or 


as of complaining that they had been driven from their 


he country by the other army. It was difficult to detect, 
he or to guard againſt them till too late, ſeeing they went 
ot {WF unarmed, and more with the appearance of being over- 
iſe Nome with fears themſelves, than of giving them to 
others +, But they carried the locks of their muſkets in 
their pockets, or hid them in dry holes of old walls, and 
they laid the muſkets themſelves charged, and cloſely 


Story, 2, p. 50. + Ibid. p. 152, 
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corked up at the muzzel and touch-hole, in ditches, 


ich which they were acquainted, So that bodies of 


1690, 


regular troops often found themſelves defeated in an in- 
ſtant, they knew not how or from whence, Their 
retreat was equally ſwift and ſafe; becauſe they ran of 
into bogs, by paſſages with which others were un- 
acquainted, and hiding themſelves in the unequal ur. 
faces formed by the bog-graſs, or laying themſelves all 
along, in muddy water, with nothing but the mouth 
and noſtrils above, it became more eaſy to find game than 
the fugitives, Theſe people gave an unuſual horror to 
the appearance of war; for they mangled the bodies of 
thoſe whom they flew, partly from rage, and partly to 
ſtrike terror; and they tore corſes from the graves, for 
the ſake of their ſhrouds “. 

From theſe ſprings flowed the bittereſt waters of 
miſery, upon a nation naturally martial, without em- 
ployment, and not debilitated by commerce or luxury, 
For, while ſome of the Iriſh took a fide in the civil war 
from principle, and therefore carried it on with all the 
keenneſs which principle inſpires, more choſe theirs, 
with a view to enrich themſelves at the expence of their 
friends, or to take their revenge againſt their enemies. 
'The former perverted the names and rules of juſtice, to 
ſerve their cauſe. For they condemned many to die 
without trial, and called this the law of war: But theſe 
were the moſt fortunate ; ſeeing, to others to whom 2 
trial was offered + the falſe ſemblance of juſtice was 
more cruel than the death it inflicted, Among the 


Stary paſſim,—Story*s liſt of perſons who died in the Iriſh war, cen- 
tains the foll wing three articles; Rapparees killed by the army or militia, 
1928 —Rapparees killed and hanged by ſoldiers and others, without ay 
ceremony, 112.— Murdered privately by the Rapparees, 300. Story, % 


p. 317. 
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erms; thoſe who had refuſed to take quarter in battle, 
urned informers after it againſt their friends ; and bands 
ere not tied together by friendſhip, or faith, or pride, 
ut only by common dangers, or ſociety in crimes. 
Both ſides joined againſt the perſons who took no ſide, 
ither from the contempt which men who carry arms 
ntertain of thoſe who do not, or perhaps, becauſe they 
an felt a ceſſation of their own miſeries, while they were in- 
ficting them upon others. Yet one thing was wanting, 
ſhich, in other wars of fellow citizens, degrades hu- 
an nature: The opponents changed not their principles 
or parties; not their principles, becauſe their declara- 
tons of them had been too open and too bold to be re- 
racted; not their parties, becauſe the conſciouſneſs of 
njury made them deſpair of pardon, and prevented all 
reaty. 

Thus, in one little kingdom, incircled every where 
dy the ſea, and ſhut up by an embargo, circumſtances 
which diſabled thoſe to fly from it, who wiſhed to fly, 


private war, were united ®, 


die Story. Gazettes, Proclamations, Iriſh correſpondence in the Pa- 
ee cel. 
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ter, 


atter, even the virtues of war were loſt: For priſoners 4 
ere maſſacred in cold blood who had ſurrendered upon . 


all the horrors of foreign, of civil, or religious, and of 
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In King William's Box is Lord Annandale's confeſfo ro 
of the Scotch part of the firſt conſpiracy againſt King irt 
William. 


A full and faithful Account of the Conſpiracy William Earl. 
Annandale was with others engaged in againſt the Govem- 
ment, written from the Earl's own Mouth by Sir Mi. 
liam Lockhart, and delivered by the Earl to the Quien 
moſt Excellent Majefly, the 14th Day of Auguſt, 1690. 


1 the firſt adjournment of the Scotch parlia- 
ment in year 1689, the Earl of Annandale, Lot 
Roſs, Sir James Montgomery of Scallmorlie, came b 
London, contrary to the King's expreſs command, ane 
preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, which (with a papet 
called the vindication of it, written by Mr. Robert Fer- 
guſon, as Sir James Montgomery told the Earl, wiv 
furniſhed him the materials) gave ſuch offence to tle 
King, as made us quickly ſee we had totally loſt tie 
King's favour. Thus the Earl continued in Londa 
without entering into any deſign till the beginning d 
December, about which time Sir James Montgomery, 
who is perhaps the worſt and moſt reſtleſs man alivt 
came to the Earl, and propoſed to him, that, ſceily 


there was no hopes of doing any thing with the King 
we 
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e ought to apply ourſelves to King James, who was 
zur lawfull prince, and who would no doubt give us what 
xreferments and employments we pleaſed. To this pur- 
ſe ſeveral days we diſcourſed, and the Earl having 
greed to the propoſition, it was thereafter propoſed by 
ir James to the Lord Roſs, who after much difficulty 
ngaged therein, Then did we meet, and conſider the 
oft proper ways of making our application to the Jate 
ing; but Sir James Montgomery had already fo order- 
| that matter, that the Lord Roſs and the Earl had 
ttle more to do but to ſay Amen. For at this time he 
roduced three papers, all writt with his own hand, 
ict, A commiſſion for one to repreſent the late King 
parliament. Second, Inſtructions to his commiſſioner, 
onſiſting, to the beſt of the Earl's memory, of 32 
icles. The third, A declaration calculated for Scot- 
nd; all which were to be ſent to, and ſigned by the 
te King. The perſon who was to carry this extra- 


as as ready as the reſt, who was one Simpſon, whole 
quaintance the Lord Roſs and the Earl owed to Sir 
mes. Some days after, the Earl was conducted by 
r James to the Fleet priſon, where they again diſ- 
purſed the whole affair with Simpſon and Nevil Payne, 
d declares he was, in all, three times there with the 
e company, only the Lord Roſs was once with them. 
hereafter the Earl had two other meetings on this ſub- 
the one in his own lodgings, and the other at the 
obe tavern near Northumberland houſe, where were 
lent Sir James, Mr. Simpſon, Capt. Williamſon, Sir 
dert Clerk, and the Lord Roſs, who was only at one 
them, but does not remember which. Williamſon 
Clerk did at this time reſolve to go to France with 
npſon, The next and laſt meeting the Earl had in 
land on this affair, was at Capt. Williamſon's houſe 
near 


dinary meſſage, and which ſeemed of greateſt difficulty, 
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near Hyde Park, where all the above-named perſon 
except Nevil Payne, were preſent. We looked over 4 
the papers were to go with Simpſon, and the*credentiz 
he was to have from us was ſigned there, which v 


liamſon, and figned with white ink by the Earl, Lo 
Roſs, and Sir James, The ſubſtance of it was, thi 
they were ſorry they had departed from that duty a 
allegiance they owed to King James, great aſſurancest 
be faithful] for the future, telling the neceſfity of ſatis 
ing the people of Scotland in the method preſcribed, a 
that there might be full credit given to the bear: 
which with the forementioned papers were at this tin 
delivered to Simpſon, who carried them to Ireland! 
the way of France, This is all the Earl remembe 
to have been tranſacted in England in this matter. 
the Earl does declare that the whole of the project: 
bottomed on this ground, that we were able to bri 
home King James in a parliamentary way, being, 
we believed, the majority of the parliament ; for thou! 
we durſt not make any inſinuation to the diſſenters 
bringing home King James, they really abhorring ti 
thought, yet many of them we knew would concur! 
force the King to yield to thoſe demands which hel 
ſhewed his diſlike of, or ſo to oppoſe the King's mt 
ſures, that (though they deſired not the parliament d 
ſolved) yet would certainly oblige the King to do 
which would ſo have ſerved the deſign that the EarlG 
with great aſſurance declare, that not only the counl 
would have been in confuſion, but that when the K 
ſhould have been neceſſitated to call another parliamt 
the plurality would have called back King James. 
this proje might be managed to the beſt advanti 
the Larl and Sir James Montgomery, about the en 
Decem 
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December, went to Scotland, the Lord Roſs having gone 
wo days before; and it was at this time that Sir James 
id ſettle a correſpondence with Nevil Payne, under the 
lirection of Archibald Moor, Patrick Johnſon, and James 
amilton. The Earl declares, that ſo ſoon as they 
rrived at Edinburgh, Sir James and he waited on the 
arl of Arran, and told him all they had tranſacted 
t London, in ſending the meſſage to the late King, 
hich he then approved of, and was willing to do 
my thing would bring home his old maſter. Thus 
atters went on in Scotland, the Jacobites and we join- 
ng cordially in the deſign of obſtructing the King's 
affairs, ſo as ſhould. oblige him to diſſolve this parlia- 
ent. To this end all endeavours were uſed to oblige 
hoſe who were for King James to come in, and take 
he oaths; ſo that from the number of Jacobites that 
ere to come in on the one hand, and the appearance we 
ade for the liberty of the ſubject on the other, by which 
ve had many diſſenters, and the advantage we received 
rom the frequent adjournments, gave us good hopes of 


parliament had fitt ſome days, we plainly ſaw that the 
diſſenters had got ſuch a confidence in the Earl of Mel- 
ill's ſincerity, both for the intereſt of the King, and 
liberty of the people, and ſeeing us openly appear with 
thoſe they concluded Jacobites, they left us almoſt in 
very vote. So that the Jacobites finding there might 
great inconveniences ariſe to them from fo publick an 
appearance againſt the intereſt of the King and ſettle- 
ment of the nation, they told us plainly, they would 
eave us, and concurr in the money bill, which was the 
hief thing which from the beginning we all reſolved to 
oppoſe, Thus the meaſures of getting the parliament 
diflolved being broke, we broke among ourſelves, and 
every one looked to his own ſafety, Whilſt theſe things 


ucceſs ; but quickly we were diſappointed, for when the 
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were tranſacting in parliament, Mr. Simpſon comes i 
Edinburgh with the return of his meſſage from Kin 
| James, and to the beſt of the Earl's remembrance it Wi 
i upon the being her Majeſty's birth day; E 
brought with him a great bundle of papers ſealed up in; 
large leather bag with the late King's own ſeal. It was de. 
livered to Sir James Montgomery, and opened by him | 
his own chamber, without calling either Roſs or ti 
Earl, who were equally concerned in the meſſage; f 
that Sir James might have taken out what papers if 
pleaſed without controul. The Earl, according to th 
beſt of his memory, gives in the following liſt of whz 
papers he ſaw under the late King's hand. 
1. A commiſſion to himſelf to repreſent King Jams 
in parliament. | 
2. Inſtructions to him in a large parchment, and muy 
particular inſtructions apart. 
3. A commiſſion for a council of five, very ample, t 
the Earls of Arran and Annandale, Lord Roſs, vM 
James Montgomery; and whether Argyle's name ws 
in for the fifth, or a blank, he does not remember, 
4. A commiſſion of council, wherein Duke Hamilta 
and molt of the old privy counſellors were name 
with a blank, for the council of five to inſert when 
they pleaſed, 
5. A commiſſion for the ſeſſion, wherein Sir Willie 
Hamilton and Sir James Ogilvie were named, 20 
ſeveral others which the Earl does not remember. 

6. A commiſſion of juſticiary. 
7. A commiſſion to James Stuart to be lord advocat- 
8. A general indemnity, fix perſons only except; 
the Earl of Melville, Lord Leven, Lieutenant 
general Douglaſs, Major-general Mackay, Sir Joi! 
Dalrymple lord advocate, and the Biſhop of Sal 
bury, 
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9. A great many letters, writ with King James's 
own hand, to moſt of the conſiderable men in Scot- 
land, and above 40 more ſuperſcribed by him to be 
directed and delivered as the council of five ſhould 
think fitt. 

10. A letter to the three that ſent the meſſage. 

11. A particular letter to Annandale, and a commiſſion 
to command the caſtle of Edinburgh; and a patent 
for a Marquiſs. 

12. The Earl has heard that Sir James had a particu- 
lar letter; but he ſaw a commiſſion to be ſecretary, 

hat and a patent to be an Earl. | 

13- The Lord Roſs had a commiſſion to be colonel of 


nes the horſe guards, and an Earl's patent. 


The Earl declares that many of theſe papers are burnt, 
ome yet extant, and that what are in his own cuſtody, he 
all deliver to whom her Majeſty ſhall appoint. The 
zar! of Annandale does further declare, that although he 
Pad talked with the Earls of Linlithgow, Balcarras, 
«W>:cadalbine, Lord Duffus, Lord Preſton, Lord Boyne, 
ir James Oglebie, and Sir William Scott, about the 
rinzing home King James, and afſuring them he was 
nei his intereſt, yet the particular meſſage from London 
e only communicated to the Marquis of Ativle and the 
ar! of Arran, and declares that the meſſage having 
ome upon the Thurſday, it remained with Sir James 
lontzomery untill the Saturday morning, that he and 
be Earl carried all the papers above mentioned to the 
wl of Arran's lodging in Holyrood-houſe, where Ar- 
at n and Roſs were, and there did conſult what papers 


any 


ited; re proper to ſhew to the reſt of the cabal who were 
am t amternoon to meet at the Earl of Breadalbinc's lodg- 


s. It was here reſolved, that nothing ſhould be 
MMunicated to them but King James's commiſſion to 
5 commiſſioner, the 32 articles of inſtructions, and 
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the particular letters, becauſe we apprehended the rei 
would have taken umbrage at the extraordinary truj 
given to us by the commiſſion of the council of 5, and 
commiſſions for the greateſt truſts and firſt offices of the 
kingdom, which ſome of themſelves had in the lat 
King's reign enjoyed. So in the afternoon, accordiny 
to appointment, we met at the Ear] of Breadalbine' 
lodging, where were preſent the Marquis of Athole, the 
Earls of Linlithgow, Annandale, Balcarras, Breadalbing 
Lord Roſs, Sir James Montgomery, who after having 
conſidered the papers, were not ſatisfied with them, al 
were ill-pleaſed that the declaration ſent to France vn 
not returned, and all of them did extremely blame u 
who had ſent the meſſage, for thinking it was poſſible u 
do King James's buſineſs in this parliament, and that in 
place of theſe papers, we ought to have writ for amm 
nition and arms and forces if they could be obtained 
So we parted, and the papers continued in Breadalbine' 
hands, untill the Monday, at which time Sir Jam 
Montgomery and the Earl returned to Breadalbine 
lodgings, who ſent for one Cambell a writer, who ha 
the keeping of the papers; and we being ſatisfied th 
they could be of no import for King James's ſervice, ani 
might prove deſtructive to us if they ſhould come int 
the hands of the government, we in Breadalbine's bei 
chamber burned them. 


Lord Nottingham to King William. — Lady Dorch/ter a 
Mr. Graham ſpies to Government. —IVeak ſlate if | 
kingdom. — Preſſes the King to return. 


SIN. 
c 1 THINK it my duty to acquaint your Mazel 
with ſome informations I have lately had tr 


perſons that are privy to all matters relating to the " 
tele 
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tereſts of the late King, as your Majeſty will eaſily believe, 
when I tell you they are my Lady Dorcheſter and Mr. 
James Grahme : The latter will now take the oaths of 
fidelity, and gives me this reaſon for it: That though he 
has done all he could to ſerve King James, yet, ſince 
there is now no further poſſibility of doing him any 
good, but the quarrel is now more immediately between 
England and France, he will behave himſelf as becomes 
a true lover of his country, and a faithful ſubject of your 
Majeſty's ; concluding, that if the French King ſhould 
ſucceed in any attempt here, it would be no advantage 
to his old maſter, who, by his behaviour in Ireland, 
muſt needs have loſt all that reſpect which ever the court 
of France pretended to ſhew him, This is what he 
ſays ; but I gueſs, that the taking the. oaths being ne- 
ceſſary to entitle him to your Majeſty's general pardon, 
this is at leaſt one motive to induce him to his preſent 
reſolution, 

He ſays he will never be an evidence, nor would will- 
ingly name any perſons ; but promiſes me he will diſ- 
cover every thing that he hears of the French deſigns ; 
and if any letters ſhould be intercepted, he will explain 
the meaning of them, 

He tells me, that almoſt all the perſons of any quality in 
Scotland are in a conſpiracy againſt the government; and 
though all are not for the late King, yet they are con- 
tented to join with his friends to overthrow the pre- 
ſent conſtitution; my Lady Dorcheſter added, that my 
Lord Marquis of Athol had received 1200. to carry on 
this deſign, but did not diflribute it as he ſhould have 
done. She named alſo my Lord Belcarris, who was to 
have gone lately into France, but wanted money. 

As to the French deſigns, they, in proſpect of the 
ſucceſs of their fleet, intended to have invaded England 
with 40,000 men, part from France, and part from Ire- 

land, 
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land, where they expected the war would have been pro. 
longed by avoiding a battle; but whether the defext 
there will alter their meaſures as to the time of this in. 
vaſion, he knows not: For they have ready great num. 
bers of tranſport ſhips, and particularly for 2050 horſe; 
and there are ſome perſons gone into France to give an 
account of your Majeſty's great ſucceſs in Ireland, and 
of the poſture of affairs here. And Mr, Grahme ha 
promiſed to inform me of the reſolutions taken thereupon 
in France, whether to delay or haſten their attempt 
upon England: and I beg leave humbly to offer my 
thoughts to your Majeſty, that it will be in a few days 
or not at all; for though the deſign was at firſt laid to be 
executed towards the end of the campaign, yet it was 
upon a ſuppoſition that their fleet would have wholly de- 


 troyed that of your Majeſty by ſurpriſing them before 


they were joined, and that the war of Ireland would 
have laſted much longer; and that their frigates would 
have deſtroyed your tranſport ſhips: But being dil 
appointed in the two firſt (and I hope in the laſt too), 
and knowing that it is poſſible for your Majeſty's fleet to 
be at ſea in three weeks time, and that your Majeſty is 
at liberty of returning yourſelf, and bringing a great 
number of troops, they muſt conclude they ſhall not be 
able to make the attempt of landing here, and much lels 
of ſucceeding in it, unleſs they immediately undertake 
it, while there is nothing by ſea, and little by land, to 
oppoſe them; and beſides theſe reaſons, I have a poſitive 
oath of a French fiſherman taken lately by the Crown 
frigate, that great numbers of troops were drawing to— 
gether to St. Malo's from ſeveral parts of France, and 


it was publicly talked of that they were deſigned to in- 


vade England: And my Lord Marlborough tells me, 
that Colonel Talmath writes the Marſhal Humieres 1s 


drawing a great army to join the Duke of Luxemburg), 
| but 
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but more probably to be embarked at Dunkirk, towards 
which coaſt ſome French men of war were ſeen to be de- 
tached after the battle; and my Lord further tells me, 
that it is diſcourſed here among the diſaffected, that Hu- 
meries is coming hither with 18,000 foot and 2000 horſe, 
How ill a condition we are in to reſiſt them your Ma- 
jeſty can judge; the fleet cannot be expected at ſea theſe 
three weeks at the leaſt, and, I fear, not near ſo ſoon; 
and though Vice-admiral Killigrew be arrived at Ply- 
mouth, yet his ſhips are ſo foul, that he can't avoid the 
enemy if he ſhould attempt to come up the channel; and 
the difficulty therefore of joining the fleet is almoſt inſu- 
perable : the troops that can be drawn together, will not 
be above five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe and dra- 
goons; and the reſt of our ſtrength is in the militia, on 
which your Majeſty will not much rely, and the moſt 
conſiderable part of that, which is in London, makes 
difficulty of marching out of London. Their auxiliaries 
cannot preſently be raiſed, and expect to be armed as 
uſual, by the crown, and their offers of one thouſand dra- 
goons and four hundred horſe moſt certainly cannot be 
leffected in ſo ſhort a time as is neceſſary, much leſs can 
they be ſo diſciplined as to be uſefull; ſo that, if the 
French ſhould ſuddenly land, they might in a few days be 
maſters of London, and from thence of all your ſlips in 
harbour, and with the help of their fleet, of the others 
alſo that are at the Buoy in the Nore, 

I ſhould not have ſaid thus much, had it been my own 
opinion ſingly, but I think all the reſt of my lords of the 
ommittee concur with me in it. 

Your Majeſty knows the officers you have left here, 
and how few there are that have any experience ; but I 
am bound to tell you, that J hear there will be ſome dif- 
iculty made of ſubmitting to the chief; I cannot ſay with 


any 
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any reaſon ; but ſuch an humour only is ſufficient to diſs 
1 | compoſe a greater ſtrength than we can make, 
| And I humbly hope your Majeſty will pardon me, tha 
| I tell you, there are not wanting diſaffected perſons, whe, 
| although they will not riſe in arms againſt you, yet gi 
occaſion of diſcontents and murmurings, by ſaying, tha 
England is at the yearly charge of five millions, and hx 
ö near 80,000 men in pay in the defence of Ireland, Scot. 
8 land, and Flanders, and is itſelf naked and deſtitute of the 
means of its preſervation. 
All which makes your Majeſty's return ſo neceſſary thy 
nothing ſhould delay it, but the impoſſibility of it wit 
ſafety to your perſon ; but, however, I preſume your Mx 
| jeſty will ſend a very conſiderable body of your troops, ant 
think it much better to hazard them than a whole king: 
dom, 
The meſlenger is returned from Bath, where my lor 
Anandale was at his arrival there, and through folly a 
knavery has ſuffered him to eſcape,” 
Whitehall, July 15th, go. 


— — 
—— 
— — 
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| Part of a letter from the Marquis of Caermarthen to K. Wi 
i liam, 12th Auguſt 1690.—Suſpicions of many in En 
land. 


cc I SUPPOSE your Majeſty is informed by others wi 

ſcruples ſome of the admiralty raiſe upon all occaſion 
and that as ſome of them have refuſed to ſign the comm 
ſion for the preſent admirals (though contrary to the a 
preſs orders to have it done), ſo they now raiſe numbers« 
doubts about forming a commiſſion for trial of my lot 
Torrington, and are deſigning to bring that matter in 
parliament, and to be tried there by a faction, if they c 
encompaſſe their deſigns in that, as they hope to do 


other things. 
I kno 


io 
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I know not whether the Queen does give your Majeſty 
ny account of my lord Annandale's confeffion to her this 


ay, concerning the tranſactions which have been ſince 
December laſt, betwixt the late king and Sir James 


Montgomery, my Lord Roſs, and himſelf, He ſays he 


ſhall recollect more than he has yet ſaid ; but he does ac- 
knowledge their having treated with the late king, and 
eceived commiffions from him; and that one Sir Robert 

lark, Captain Williamfon, Neale Paine, and one Symp- 
on have been their chief agents and meſfengers, That 
Ferguſon was privy to it, and others in England whom 
he does not know. That they did firſt deſign to have 
arried it on in Scotland by a parliament, but finding that 
o fail, their buſineſs was then to interrupt the progreſs of 
all affairs in parliament. He ſays Sir James Montgo- 
mery is now in town, notwithſtanding his having newly 
promiſed the commiſſioner in Scotland, that he would 
ome directly to the Queen, inſomuch that the committee 

rit but ten days ago to the Queen, that he had promiſed 
Sir James he ſhould be ſafe from any reſtraint, and beſought 
the Queen that his promiſe might be kept with him: But 


Wt now appears that he hath only cheated the commiſſioner) 


hereby to ſecure himſelf From being taken, whilſt he ne- 
potiates with his confederates here, who have made ſome 
of themſelves appear, by refuſing to ſign my Lord Roſs 
is commitment. | 

J fear your Majeſty will find a great many ſuch friends 
imongſt us, and I believe you have not found the difficul- 
ies ſo great in the conqueſt of your adverſaries abroad, as 
you will do how to deale with a people at home, who are 
as fearful of your being too proſperous as any of your ene- 

ies can be; and who have laid as many ſtratagems in 
your way as they can to prevent it; and if by your pru- 
ent conduct your Majeſty can ſurmount their deſigns, I 
ball not doubt of your being as great a king, and we as 


Vor. III. (K] happy 
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happy ſubjects, as I wiſh both, and will contribute to. 
wards, as far as can be in my ſmall power,” 


Remark.) The expreſſion in this letter that thoſe who re. 
fuſed to ſign Lord Roſs's commitment were his aſh. 
ciates, is very ſingular; conſidering, that from the 
Queen's letter to King William, afterwards to be print. 
ed, of date July i:, 1690; it appears that thoſe who 
refuſed to ſign, were the Duke of Bolton, the Marquis 
of Wincheſter, Lord Devonſhire, and Lord Montague, 


In King William's Cabinet is the following Letter from 
Lord Torrington to Lord Caermarthen. 


Account of the Battle off Beachy Head. 


My Lord, 

&« 1 THIS day received your lordſhip's, at an unfurtu- 
nate place and at an unfortunate time; for yeſterda 
morning, according to her Majeſty's order received Sus 
day in the afternoon, we engaged the enemy's fleet wic 
the wind caſterly, a freſh gale z we bore down upon them, 
The Dutch had the van. By that time we had fouzlt 
two hours it fell calm, which was a great misfortune to 
us all, but moſt to the Dutch; who being moſt diſable 
it gave the French an opportunity of deſtreying all thei 
lame ſhips, which I hitherto have prevented, by orderin? 
them to anchor, falling with the red ſquadron, by the hel 
of the tide, between all but one of their lame ſhips ans 
the enemy: That ſingle ſhip, for want of anchoring, i 
without a maſt, fallen into the power of the French : We 
rid within three miles one of another, till the fleet came 
and then weighed. The French rid faſt, which has give 
us the opportunity of getting about five leagues from th 
bod 
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body of their fleet. We have the Dutch lame ſhips in 
tow, and will endeavour to get them into the river, or 
Portſmouth : Several of the Engliſh ſhips are very much 
diſabled, and have loſt many men, of which I cannot yet 
give your lordſhip the particulars: Others have had better 
fortune, myſelf for one; for I have not loſt many more 
than twenty men, that I can yet hear of, and eight can- 
non diſmounted by the enemy's ſhot, and a pretty many 
ſevere ſhot under water. Moſt of the officers behaved 
themſelves very well ; but the Dutch, in point of courage, 
to admiration. I ſend your lordſhip, incloſed, a copy of 
their defects, as I received it from Admiral Evertzen, as 
he delivered it me this morning, Many of them, I be- 
Jieve, have loſt many men. Captain Noordley, Rear-ad- 
miral Jan Dick and Brackell killed, We have loſt Cap- 
tain Botham; and I doubt Captain Pomroy will die; two 
marine captains in my regiment, and ſeveral ſea and land 
lieutenants, and other officers. 

We have taken up a French guard marine, that tells 
e he was ſhot overboard with the tafferell of the ſhip he 
belonged to. He aſſures me (and if I may believe my eyes 
e ſays true) that the French fleet conſiſts of eighty-two 
en of war, of which the leaſt carries fifty guns, and not 
above ſix of them leſs; they have thirty fireſhips ; that 
everal of their ſhips have received damage is certain, for 
hey have bore away from us; it is that makes me hope 
ze ſhall be able to make our retreat good with our lame 
ips, which is utterly impoſſible if they preſs us; pray 
od ſend us well off. It has been ſaid they are ill 
nann'd; but I do aſſure you the oldeſt ſeaman that lives 
ever ſaw quicker firing: It will be reaſonable to take 
vine quick reſolution about the Dutch, whether they ſhall 
o home to refit, or be refitted in the river. What the 
onſequence of this unfortunate battle may be, God Al- 
pizhty only knows; but this I dare be poſitive in; had 
[KJ 2 I been 
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I been left to my liberty, I had prevented any attemy 
upon the land, and ſecured the weſtern ſhips, Killegrey 
and the merchantmen. I have ſent the Mary galley t 
order Shovell and all merchants ſhipps he meets, to ſecun 
themſelves in the firſt port of ſtrength they can fetch, My 
intentions are, if poſſible, to retire into the river, and 
there make what defence I can, if they come ſo far; 
Many of our ſhips want ſhot for their upper guns, and the 
Dutch have very little left. Had I undertaken this of ny 
own head, I ſhould not well know what to fay ; but in 
being done by command, will, I hope, free me fron 
blame.“ e 

Off of Beachy, July the iſt, 


One i in the afternoon. 


In King William's cabinet are the following letters fron 
Queen Mary to King William in Ireland ; which! 
print, becauſe they ſhew the diſtracted ſtate of Englan 
at the time; and perhaps may enable the reader to ſom 
ſome idea of the character of a princeſs, who was it 
one of the moſt ſingular ſituations known in hiſtory. 


Queen Mary to King William — Her vexation at his leavin 
* e ee 


Whitehall, June 12, 1690. 

6« you will be weary of ſeeing every day a letter fre 
me, it may be; yet being apt to flatter myſelf, 

will hope you will be as willing to read as I to vrt 
And indeed it is the only comfort I have in this work 
beſides that of truſt in God, I have nothing to fay! 
you at preſent that is worth writing, and I think it u 
reaſonable to trouble you with my grief, which I mil 
continue while you are abſent, though L truſt every 
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o hear ſome good news or other from you; therefore I 
ſhall make this very ſhort, and only tell you I have got a 
well'd face, though not quite ſo bad yet, as it was in 
olland five years ago. I believe it came by ſtanding 
oo much at the window, when I took the waters, I 
annot enough thank God for your being ſo well paſt the 
Jangers of the ſea; I beſeech hjm in his mercy ſtill to 
reſerve you ſo, and ſend us once more a happy meeting 
pon earth. I long to hear again from you how the air of 
reland agrees with you, for I muſt own I am not without 
y fears for that, loving you ſo entirely as I do, and 
:all till death.“ 


dueen Mary to King William. — Complains of the Queen 


Dowager. 
N July 1, 
Whitehall, I. 1690. 
ron Received yeſterday, with great joy, your dear 
- letter of the th, from Belfaſt, from whence I ſee 


ou intended, if pleaſed God, to march laſt Thurſday. 


forn pray God you may itill find the Iriſh air better and 
üer; I hope he will of his mercy give you all the ſue- 
J eſs we can deſire, I muſt now tell you a thing myſelf at 


arge, which I ſuppoſe you may have heard of laſt poſt 
or after I had writ my letter and ſent it away, Lord 
ott. lord chamberlain, and Lord Marlborough came to 
e The lords of the cabinet council had recommend- 
8 ſome perſons to be reprieved in order to tranſportation; 
d Lord Ch. preſs'd extremely that M*Guire might be 
ardoned. I told him, that having ſpoke to you about 
im, the laſt anſwer you gave was, that he muſt be 
nged, having deſerved it; but he aſſured me that you 
d received other information ſince, and would certainl 
ardon him were you here; ſo that at laſt I ſaid I Ea 
ſent he ſhould be tranſported with the reſt; which 1 
| thought 
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thought was all I could do upon his importunity aft 
what you had ſaid. In any other caſe than that of | 
man's liſe, you may be ſure I would not have been per. 
fuaded ſo far after what you had ſaid, but I thoupy 
there was too much cruelty in refuſing that for the fd 
time: But Lord Nott. told me, you had taken a rely 
tion never to pardon burglary, and he deſired that x 
might tell every body ſo, that I might be no more in. 
portuned, I ſhall not trouble you with every thing the 
lords ſaid to me at this time, but the chief thing u 
that they had had the parſon in examination, upon a re 
port that Lord Feverſham had forbid him ſaying the praye 
for your ſucceſs at Somerſet- houſe: Upon which he wen 
to him, and aſked him if it were his order? Lord Fever 
ſham told him, Yes: For it may be, ſaid he, if the (| 
hears this prayer is uſed, ſhe may take it for a preten 
to forbid any prayers at all in that place, ſince ſhe 
not obliged to have any thing but maſs there : But thi 
ſhe connives at; and Lord Feverſham and the reſt of the 
Proteſtant ſervants contribute to the paying the miniſter, 
who they ſay is an honeſt man, and does not omit 20 
thing in his pariſh : But he believing he muſt obey Lon 
Feverſham, did leave it out ſome days; upon whid 
many of the Q. D. ſervants would not go to prayei 
there, but told it; yet Lord Feverſham, upon Wednes 
day laft, ordered the whole office for the faſt to be uſe 
This is fo unaccountable a way of proceeding, that! 
think there is as much folly as any thing elſe in it; bu 
I was extreme angry, which thoſe lords ſaw, but 1 ſul 
not trouble you with it. I told them I thought ther 
was no more meaſures to be kept with the Queen herſ 
aſter this; that is, if it were her order, as no doubt ! 
is; but firſt Lord Nott. was to ſend for Lord Fev. 
him; I defired him to ſpeak as angrily as it was poſlidi 
which he promiſed ; but Lord Fev. was with him ® 


JE 
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don as he got home, having heard the parſon had been 
xamined, He was it ſeems in pain; when Lord Notr. 
14 him all I had ſaid, he ſeem'd much concerned, and 
fired to come, throw himſelf at my feet, and own all 
e matter as a very great fault in him, but done out of 
o ill deſign: To be ſhort, he came yeſterday in my 
d-chamber, at the hour there was a great deal of 
ompany (I mean then juſt before dinner), he ſeemed 
treamly concerned, lookt as pale as death, and ſpoke 
great diſorder ; he ſaid, he muſt own it a very great 
zult, ſince I took it ſo: But he begged me to believe 
was not done out of any ill intention, nor by agree- 
ent with any body: He aſſured me the Queen herſelf 
new nothing of it; he ſaid *twas a fault, and a folly, 
indiſcretion, or any thing I would call it: I told 


„, after doing a thing of that nature, the beſt way was 


ot to go about excuſing it; that *twas impoſſible, ſince 
call it by the moſt gentle name I could give it, *twas 
n unpardonable folly, and which I did not expect, after 
e proteſtations he had made; upon which he ſaid 
i undance of words. I doubt whether himſelf knew 
al bat be meant by them, but I am ſure I could make no- 
* ing of them; till at laſt he ſpoke plain enough, that I 
inc derſtood: He ſaid, God pardoned ſinners when they 
ue pented, ſo he hoped I would; I told him, God ſaw 
hate hearts, whether the repentance was fincere, which 
nee I could not do, he muſt not find it ſtrange if 1 
ould truſt only to actions, and ſo I left him: This is 
then! | think to a ſyllable what I ſaid to him, and as much 


\erſel | could make ſenſe of that he ſaid to me; But though 


ibt 1 pity the poor man for being obliged thus to take the 
Veen Dowager's faults upon him, yet I could not bring 


(ide) elf to forgive him. This I remember I did ſay- 


ore, that if it had been to myſelf, I could have par- 
ned him, but when it immediately concerned your per- 
3 ſon, 
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de content with the cuſtos rotulorum, without the | 
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ſon, I would, nor could not. The Q. D. ſent me: 
compliment yeſterday, upon my ſwelled face (which | 
do not know if I have writ you word of, but yeſterday] 
had leeches ſet behind my ears for it, which Has dom 
but little good, ſo that it mends but ſlowly, and one 
my eyes being again ſore, I am fain to write this at f 
many times, that I fear you will make but ill ſenſe of it) 
and will come to-day to fee me, but deſired an hoy 
when there was leaſt company; ſo that I imagine fie 
will ſpeak ſomething of herſelf ; and that which incling 
me the more to this opinion is, that ſhe has ſent for Log 
Halifax, and was ſhut up in her chamber about buſine 
with him, and others, the whole morning: I ſhall gi 
you an account of this before I ſeal up my letter: In d 
mean while I ſhall tell you, that having had a lets 
from M. Schulemburgh, about his money, witho! 
which, he and M. des Mareſts both write me word, | 
credit is loſt, I ſpoke of it this morning, at the cabin 
council, and Lord Nott. had alſo a letter from Mr. E 


care to ſhew that honour was engaged, and a great mai 
more conſequences of it. I ſuppoſe an exact accounti 
given you of all this, ſo that I need ſay no more, bi 
that I hope I have done well to preſs it as much as m 
be: tis reſolved to give an anſwer next Tueſdi 
Lord Fitzharding having at preſent no eſtate in Some! 
ſetſhire, and not living there, fears he may not be ſo i 
to ſerve you as he ought, therefore, if you pleaſe, . 


tenancy: Upon this occaſion I ſhall only name one W 
deſired it; though I told him I was engaged to ſpeak" 
another, that is the D. of Bolton, who I think will 8 
nothing for want of aſking: But upon my anſwet, 
told me it was not for himſelf, but his fon Winchel 
he would have it. The Q. Dow. has been here, but 
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ot ſtay a moment, nor ſpake two words; ſince ſhe 
ent I have been in the garden, and find my face pretty 
ell; but it is now candle-light, therefore I dare ſay no 
ore. I have ſtill the ſame complaint to make, that I 
ave not time to cry, which would a little eaſe my heart; 
ut hope in God I ſhall have ſuch news from you as 
ill give me no reaſon; yet your abſence is enough, 
at ſince it pleaſes God, I mult have patience ; do but 
ontinue to love me, and I can bear all things elſe with | 
ſe. | 
1 ſend you the letter of M. D. Ablancourt, becauſe I 
on't know who he means, and 'tis ſo ſhort *twill take 
ou up no time to read. 

Lord Marlborough tells me 'tis almoſt time to think 
f the proroguing the parliament; I wiſh you would give 
ourſelf the trouble to write your mind very particularly 
pon the ſubject.” 


—__— 


Pucen Mary to King William—upon the arrival of the 
French fleet on the coaſt. 


Whitehall, the — _ 1690, half 11 at night. 


22] 


HE news which is come to-night of the French 

fleet being upon the coaſt, makes it thought ne- 
ſry to write to you both ways; and l, that you may 
e how matters ſtand in my heart, prepare a letter for 
ch. I think Lord Torrington has made no haſte; 
nd I cannot tell whether his being ſick, and ſtaying for 
ord Pembroke's regiment, will be a ſufficient excuſe : 
ut I will not take up your time with my reaſonings, [ 
all, only tell you, that I am fo little afraid, that | begin 
fear I have not ſenſe enough to apprehend the danger; 
r whether it threatens Ireland, or this place, to me tis 
uch at one, as to the fear; for as much a coward as you 
ink me, I fear more for your dear perſon than my 
Vor. III. IL poor 
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poor carcaſs, I know who is moſt neceſlary in th 
world. What I fear moſt at preſent is not hearing fron 
you. Love me whatever happens, and be aſſured I a 
ever intirely yours till death.“ 


Queen Mary to King William—upon the ſame ſubjed, 


Whitehall, the 22 1590, at half 10 at night, 


22 June, 

* As I was ready to go into my bed, Lord Not, 
came and brought me a letter, of which bei 

going to give you an account; for my own part, I {hl 
ſay nothing to it, but that I truſt God will preſerve 
you where you are, and poor I here, Methinks 
Torrington has made no haſte; they ſay he ſtays i 
Lord Pembroke's regiment: He alſo has not been y 
quick, for he received it at 8 this evening, and kept 
till now, that he has ſent it open to Lord Nott. I that 
God I am not much afraid; I think too little; whid 
makes me fear *tis want of apprehending the dang 
That which troubles me moſt in all things is your # 
ſence and the fear Lam in, ſomething may be done! 
hinder us from hearing from you; in that caſe Ido 
know what will become of us. I ſtill truſt in 
who is our only help. Farewell, I will trouble jt 
with no more, but only deſire you, whatſoever happen 
to love me as I ſhall you to death.” 


Queen Mary to King William — upon the fame ſubjel. 


— Whitehall, == 1696 


* QINCE I writ to you about the coming of! 

French fleet upon the coaſt, the lords have d 
very buſy; I ſhall not go about to give you an acc 
of things, but ſhall tell you ſome particular paſſages: ( 
happened to day, at the great council, where I Was! 
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heir advice, and when they had reſolved to ſeize upon 
uſpected perſons, in naming them, Sir H. Capel would 
ave ſaid ſomething for Lord Clarendon (whoſe firſt 
rife you know was his ſiſter); every body ſtared at him, 
ut nobody preparing to anſwer, which I thought they 
ould not do may be in my regard, I ventured to ſpeak, 
nd tell Sir H. Cap. that I believed every body knew as 
did, that there was too much againſt him to leave him 
ut of the liſt that was making: I can't tell if I ought 
> have ſaid this, but when I knew your mind upon it, 
d had ſeen his letter, I believed it as neceſſary he 
ould be clapt up as any, and therefore thought myſelf 
bliged to ſay ſo; but as I do not know when I ought to 
peak and when not, I am as ſilent as can be, and if I 
ave done it now mal a propos, I am ſorry, but I could 
ot help it, though at the ſame time I muſt own, I am 
dryer, than it may be will be believed, for him, find- 
g the Dutch proverb true which you know, but I 
ould ſpoil in writing. Lord Monmouth and his officers 
ere with me yeſterday, with their declaration as they 
ill it, about which I writ to you before. I hope the 
pſterly wind is the only cauſe I do not hear from you 
hich I am very impatient for now, and when I con- 
der that you may be got a great way if you began to 
arch laſt Thurſday, I am in a million of fears, not 
owing when you may be in danger; That alone is 
ough to make me the greateſt pain imaginable, and in 
dmpariſon of which all things elſe are not to be named; 
t by a letter from Lord Torrington, dated at 3 yeſter- 
ly in the afternoon, I ſee he thought this day was like 
decide a great deal there, I cannot but be in pain, it 
ay be I do not reaſon juſt upon the matter, but I fear 
hides the diſheartening many people, the loſs of a battle 
ould be ſuch an encouragement to diſaffected ones, that 
ight put things here in diſorder, which in your abſence 
[L] 2 | would 
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would be a terrible thing, but I thank God I truſt 


him, and that is really the only conſolation | have. Im 
laſt night at Highpark for the firſt time ſince you wen 
It ſwarmed with thoſe who are now ordered to be clapt y 
Yeſterday Lord Fev. came to Lord Nott. to tell hin 
he had put Q. D. off of the Hamburg voyage; but ſh 
would go to the Bath; after which he came again, 
ſaid that ſeeing it might now be inconvenient to har 
guards thcre, ſhe defired to go to iſlington, but Lord Mat 
defired the anſwer might not be given a day or two t 
we have heard ſomething of the ſucceſs of the fx 
Since I have writ this, I was called out to Lord Nog 
who brought me your dear letter of the 73th, whichy 
ſo welcome that I cannot expreſs it, eſpecially becauf 
you pity me, which I like and defire from you, and ya 
only. As for the building, I fear there will be man 
obſtacles; for I ſpoke to Sir J. Lowther this very d 


and hear fo much uſe for money, and find ſo little, thatl . 
cannot tel] whether that ot Hampton court will not be 
little the worſe for it, eſpecially ſince the French are ul. 
the Channel, and at preſent between Portland and ul: 
from whence the ſtone mult come; but in a day or tw... 
I hope to give you a more certain account, this beit " 
only my own conjecture. God be praiſed that you er 
ſo well, I hope in his mercy he will continue it. I ra. 
been obliged to write this evening to M. Schulenvh -. 
to deſire him to advance money for the 6 regiments ot 
march, which they ſay is abſolutely. necefſary- for o. 
ſervice as well as honour. The lords of the trealuJr,. 
have made me pawn my word for it, and that to-morrOe . 
20,000 pounds will be paid him. It is now cavity 
light, and I dare ſay no more but that I am ever and p. 
tirely yours.“ : 

dott 
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pucen Mary to King William. —Fears about Lord Tor- 
rington, Complaints of being neglected by the miniſters. 


| 


Whitehall, I 1690. 


| ? June 20, 
BY this expreſs I ſhall write freely and tell you 
what great ſuſpicions encreaſe continually of 
Lor Wildman. Lord Nottingham I believe will by 
he ſame write to Sir R. Southwell, that upon any extra- 
rdinary thing which might be neceſſary to be kept a 
cret, he ſhould ſend him an expreſs directed immediately 
> him. It would be too long to tell you all the reaſons 
f ſuſpicion, but this one inſtance 1 will give, that ſince 
our going from hence there is not one word come from 
cotland, neither from Lord Melvin, nor Colonel Mackay, 
o Lord Marlborough, which methinks ſeems unaccount- 
ble, though it is this day 3 weeks ſince Lord Notting- 
am writ preſſingly for a ſpeedy anſwer: Yet Lord 
lonmouth has letters, and gives intelligence which does 
ot always prove true, I told Lord Nottingham that I 
hought the only way was to ſend an expreſs, that he 
rite to Lord Melvin, and Lord Marlborough to Mac- 
ay, and let them know they have not once heard from 
dem. Upon this Lord Preſident and Lord Nottingham 
cred I would alſo ſign letters to the governors of Ber- 
rick and Carliſle, not to let any perſons go by who had 
ot a paſs, that they ſhould ftop the mails, and ſend 
Ford how many were come from thence in this time. 
his I have done, and the expreſs is to be immediately 
nt away. I ever fear not doing well, and truſt to what 
obody ſays but you, therefore hope it will have your 
pprobation, It is a ſtrange thing, that laſt night Sir 
N. Holmes writ to Lord Nott. and Mr. Blaithwait 
oth, that the fleets were briſkly engaged, which he 
ould ſee from the hills, which letter was writ at 6 yeſter- 
| day 
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day morning, ſince which we have not a word from tin, 
but another to Sir H. Goodricke from Portſmouth, date 
at 3 in the afternoon, aſlures then there had been 9 
engagement, but ſome ſhooting between the ſcout, 
What to think of this nobody knows, but it ſeem 
to me every one is afraid of themſelves, for Sir l 
H. deſires mightily ſome ſuccours, or elſe the Ile d 
Wight is loſt, Lord Bath is very backward in goin 
down, but with much ado he ſends his ſon, who only fan 
he ſtays for a letter of mine, which is ſigned this mort. 
ing, to impower him to command at Plymouth in his fa 
ther's abſence, which he tells me you promiſed before yu 
went, and it is upon your leave Lord Bath pretends 
ſtay here till the term is over; but I told him I ſuppoſel 
you had not foreſeen the French being ſo near. DL. d 
Bolton alſo tells me laſt night, you had given him lear 
to raiſe ſome horſe volunteers for which he ſhould har 
had a commiſſion, but that you went away, therefore be 
would have me give it; but I put it off, and Lord Ml. 
borough adviſes me not to give it. Lord Preſident ſont 
time ſince told me the ſame thing, but I will not give ay 
poſitive anſwer till you ſend me your directions. I mut 
alſo give you an account of what Lord Nott. told me yeh 
terday; he ſaid Lord Stuard was very angry at Lord To. 
rington's deferring the fight, and propoſed ſomebody ſhoul 
be joined in commiſſion with him. But that the othe 
lords faid could not be done, ſo Lord Monmouth offert 
to take one whoſe name I have forgot; he is newly ma 
I think commiſſioner of the navy, and as Lord Notting 
ham tells me, you had thoughts of having him comma 
the fleet if Lord Torrington had not: This man Lai 
Monmouth propoſed to take and go together on bon 
Lord Porrington's ſhip as volunteers, but with a cot 
miſlion about them to command in caſe he ſhould & 


killed, I told Lord Nott. I was not willing to grant a 
| col 
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ommiſſion of that nature, not knowing whether you 
ad ever had any thoughts of that kind, fo that I thought 
de was only to be thankt for his offer; I added that I 
ould not think it proper, that he being one of the ꝙ you 
d named ſhould be ſent away, upon which he laughed 
nd ſaid, that was the greateſt compliment I could make 
im, to ſay I could not uſe his arms, having need of his 
dunſell. I ſuppoſe they are not very good friends, but I 
Kid it really as I meant, and beſides to hinder propoſitions 
f this kind for Mr. Ruflell ; for I ſee Lord Carmarthen 
25 upon ſeveral occaſions to me alone, mentioned the 
nding Mr. Ruſſell, and I believe it was only to be rid 
bim; for my part, after what you told me of all the q, I 
jould be very ſorry to have him from hence. Lord M. 
deed | think might as well be ſpared, but I do not think 
was your intention any of thoſe ꝙ ſhould be out of the 


now your mind in caſe of neceſſity; and indeed it would 
well it was known alſo in Lord Torrington's regard, 
or he may dy as well as another man: And now I have 
amed Mr. Ruſſel, I muſt tell you that at your firſt going, 
e did not come to me, nor I believe to this hour, would 


t ot have aſked to have ſpoke with me, had not I told 
y ady Rufſel one day, I defiredit. When he came I told 
* 


im freely that I deſired to ſee him ſometimes, for being 
ſtranger to buſineſs I was afraid of being too much led 
r perſuaded by one party. He ſaid he was very glad to 
nd me of that mind, and aſſured me ſince I gave him 
at liberty, he would come when he ſaw occaſion, though 
would not be troubleſome. I hope I did not do amiſs 
this, and indeed I ſaw at that time nobody but Lord 
relident, and was afraid of myſelf. Lord Carmarthen 
upon all occaſions afraid of giving me too much trouble, 


t thinks by little and little to do all; every one ſee how 
e | know of buſineſs, and therefore I believe, will be 
00 


apt 


ay ; I defire you would ſay ſomething to this that I may. 


$5 
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apt to do as much as they can. Lord Marlborough y 
viſed me to reſolve to be preſent as often as was poſſic 
out of what intention I cannot judge, but I find they ne 
often at the ſecretary's office, and do not take much pair 
to give me an account. [his | thought fitt to tell you, pn 
be ſo kind to anſwer me as particular as you can. Que 
D. has been to take her leave, in order to going to Han 
merſmith, where ſhe will ſtay till ſhe can go for Windo 
I have tired you with this long letter, and it is now ſtay 
for ; I ſhall ſay no more, but beg you to believe it is in- 
poſſible to love more than I do, dont love me leſſe.“ 


Queen Mary to King William, on Lord Torrington's dec 
ing to fight. — Lord Monmouth offers to go to the fen. 
Suſpictons of him. 


Whitehall 2 1690, at 8 o'clod 


I Jon June 28, 

in the morning. 

oh QEEING I cannot always write when I will, I md 
do it when I can, and that upon ſome things whid 
happened yeſterday; as for Lord Torrington's letter yu 
will have an account of that and the anſwer from Lot 
Note. I ſhall tell you as far as I could judge what! 
others did. Lord Carmarthen was with me when Lr 
Nott. brought the letter; he was mighty hot upon (en 
ing Mr. Ruſſel down to the fleet; I confeſs I ſaw, #! 
thought, the ill conſequence of that, having heard ji 
ſay they were not good friends, and believing Lord To 
rington being in the poſt he is in, and of his hum 
ought not to be provoked; beſides, I do believe Loi 
Preſident was willing to be rid of Mr. R. and I had 
mind to that; fo I ſaid what could againſt it, and tounl 
moſt of the lords of my mind hen they met, but le 
Monmouth was not with them. Mr. Ruſſel drew up 
pretty ſharp letter for us to ſign; but it was ſoftened, # 
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the only diſpute was, whether he ſhould have a poſitive 
order to fight: At laſt it was wrote in ſuch terms as you 
in ſee, to which all agreed, but Lord Steward, who 
ſaid it was his duty to tell his thoughts upon a ſubject of 
this conſequence, which was, that he believed it very 
2ngerous to truſt Lord Torrington with the fate of three 
kingdoms (this was his expreſſion), and that he was ab- 
olutely of opinion, that ſome other ſhould be joined in 
ommiſſion with him; to which Mr, Ruſſell anſwered, 
you mult ſend for him priſoner then ; and all the reſt con- 
luded it would breed too much diſturbance in the ſight of 
he enemy, and would be of dangerous conſequence. So 
e letter was ſigned, and Lord Nott. writ another letter, 
in which he told him our other accounts we have received 
ff the fleets from the Iſle of Wight. I was no ſooner a 
bed but Lord Nott. came to me from the lords, who were 
moſt of them ſtill at his office, and where Lord Monmouth 
as come very late, but time enough to know all, He 
offered his ſervice immediately to go down pcſt to Port(- 
mouth, ſo the admiralty would give him the commiſſion 
pf a captain, and fit out the beſt ſhip there, which he be- 
lieves he can do with more ſpeed than another, with 
hich he will join Lord Torrington; and being in a 
preat paſſion, ſwears he will never come back more if 
hey do not fight; upon his earneſt defire, and the appro- 
dation of the lords that were preſent, Lord Nott. came up 
o aſk my conſent. I aſkt who was there, and finding 
our beſices Lord Monmouth and Lord Nott. of which 1 
emember but three, which were Lord Preſident, Lord 
Steward, and Sir John Lowther, the fourth was either Lord 
Temb. or Lord Marl. I thought in myſelf they were 
wo thirds of the committee, ſo would carry it if it were 
ut to the vote; therefore, ſeeing they were as earneſt as 
ie for it, I thought I might conſent; beſides, I own to 
Vol III. [M] you 
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you I had a thought immediately upon it, which I wo bu 


not own, tho? I find ſome of them have the ſame, thx th 
the lemon letters, which I ſuppoſe you have heard q, ba 
which come ſo conſtantly and are fo very exact, the u 
of which told even the debates of the committee as well x W 


if one of the lords themſelves had writ them; this I think of 
looks ſomewhat odd, and I believe makes many forwal W 
for this expedition; and for my own part, I believe he of 
may be the beſt ſpared of the company; tho” I think it: P. 
little irregularity, yet I hope you will excuſe it, and n. 
body elſe can find fault. h; 

10. at night. Since my writing this, there has come it 
a great deal of news. As I was going to the cabinet h 
council in the morning, Sir Wm, Lockhart came wicht 0 
letter from the committee there: When we roſe, Lot t 
Steward told me, that he had been ſpeaking to Mr. se. V 


ſeuk upon the affairs of the times, who had made pret a 
complaint of his uſage, and ſaid fo much, that he fancis t 
he may turn informer; I doubted, but adviſed him 0 l 
continue his diſcourſe, as though by chance, while | lt * 


ſhould write you word to know how far you would har . 
him engage, which I have now done, and deſire you 
anſwer. Lord Monmouth was there, after having bee 
in the city, where he has found one Major Born, I think 
his name is, who has the commiſſion of captain, and not 
himſelf, he deſiring his intentions may be kept as ſecret 
as may be, leaſt he ſhould come too late; in the meu 
while, his regiment's being at Portſmouth is the pretence. 
He made great profeſſions at parting, and deſired me v 
believe there are fome great deſigns, We had anothet 
lemon letter, with things fo particular, that none bu 
ſome of the lords could know them, eſpecially things tha 
were done at the office late laſt night; upon which al 
ſides are of the ſame mind. Before I went out of tit 
room, I received your dear letter from Lough- brickli, 
bu 
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but I cannot expreſs what I then felt, and till feel, at 
the thoughts that now it may be you are ready to give 
battle, or have done it. My heart is ready to burſt, I 
can ſay nothing, but pray to God for you. This has 
waked me who was almoſt aſleep, and almoſt puts me out 
of any poſſibility of ſaying any more, yet I muſt ſtrive 
with my heart to tell you, that this afternoon the ill news 
of the battle of Fleury came; I had a letter from the 
Prince of Waldec, with a copy of the account he ſent 
you, ſo that I can ſay nothing, but that God, in whoſe 
hands all events only are, knows beſt why he has ordered 
it ſo, and to him we muſt ſubmit. This evening there 
has been a perſon with me, from whom you heard at 
Cheſter (probably Earl of Broadalbin), and whom you 
there ordered to come to me, as he ſays ; he believes you 
will know him by this, and will by no means be named, 
and, what is worſe, will name nobody, ſo that I fear 
there is not much good to be done, yet I won't give over 
$ ſo, I muſt end my letter, for my eyes are at preſent in 
ſomewhat a worſe condition than before I received your 
letter: My impatience for another from you is as great as 
my love, which will not end but with my life, which is 
very uneaſy to me at preſent, but I truſt in God, who 
alone can preſerve you and comfort me.“ 


Queen Mary to King William upon the defeat at Beachy- 


head. 


Whitehall, July the , 1690, 7 in the morning. 

“ AM ſorry there is not as pleaſing news to ſend you 
from hence, as what I had laſt from you; I would 
not write laſt night by the poſt, being aſſured the meſſen- 
ger this morning ſhould overtake him, before they came 
to Hylake, Here has been great things done, but that ſo 


unanimouſly, that I hope when you have an exact account 
(M]2 from 


$4 


ſame God who has done ſo much, can ſtill do what is 
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from Lord Nott. you will approve of it. I muſt confeh 
] think they were in the right, but if | had not, I ſhouk 
have ſubmitted my judgment where | ſaw all of a mind, 
What Lord Torrington can ſay for himſelf I know ng, 
but I believe he will never be forgiven here; the letter 
from the fleet, before and ſince the engagement, ſhy 
ſufficiently he was the only min there had no mind v 
fight, and his not doing it was attributed to orders fron 
hence: | hoſe which have been {ent and obeyed have hy 
but very ill fucceſs, the news of which is come this morn. 
ing. I will not ſtop the meſſenger with ſtaying for my 
letter, and 'tis unneceſlary for me to ſay much, only 0 
to the part of ſending Mr. Ruſſell away. I believe it ws 
a great irregularity, and, for my own part, I was form 
to miſs him here, after what you had told me, and the 
fear I am in of being impoſed upon, but all were for it 
and I could ſay nothing againſt it; I confeſs 1 was 2 
ſorry Lord Monmouth came fo ſoon back, for all agree 
in the ſame opinion of him. Mr, Ruſſell was overtaken 
before he came to Canterbury, ſo the nine are again te- 
gether. As for the ill ſuccels at fea, I am more concerned 
for the honour of the nation than any thing elſe ; but! 
think it has pleaſed God to puniſh them juitly, for the 
really talkt as if it were impoſſible they ſhould. be beaten, 
which looks too much like trulting in the arm of fleſh: | 
pray God we may no more deſerve the puniſhment ; tit 


beſt, and I truſt he will do more than we deſerve. T his 
afternoon I am to go to the great council, to take ordet 
about the prorogation of the parliament, according t0 
your orders. I long to hear again from you, which s 
my only comfort. I fear this news may give courage to 
thoſe who retired before; but God can diſappoint them 
all, and I hope will take care of his own cauſe : He of his 

| | mercy 
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ercy (end us a happy meeting again, that will be hap- 
os to me beyond all others, loving you more than my 


_ 


rar.] The nine, often mentioned in theſe letters 
were the Lords Pembroke, Devonſhire, Marlborough, 
Godolphin, Caermarthen, Nottingham, Monmouth, 
Admiral Ruſſel, and Sir John Lowther. 


wen Mary to King William on the ſame occaſion. Diſ- 
utes in council who ſhould go down to the fleet. —Suſpi- 
cions of Lord Monmouth. | 


Whitehall, July 3, 1690. 

F you knew in what fear I am that my letter I writ 
yeſterday morning did not overtake the poſt, you 
puld pity me; for though it is but one day's difference, 
would not for any thing feem to have miſs'd an 
portunity of writing to you; and indeed as ſleepy as I 
vs a Tueſday night, I would have writ had not Lord 
ott. aſſured me the meſſage ſhould follow the next morn- 
p early, and ſo he was certain it would come time 
ough; but when the Jetter came in from Lord Tor- 
gton, and what was to be done being thought neceſ- 
to acquaint you with, he ſtopt the meſſenger without 
| ing me. This I trouble you with for my own juſti- 
at ion, and I hope if the poſt ſhould have got long be- 
e the meſſenger, you will forgive me; I ſhall never be 
careleſs more; for I own it was that too much, and 
care of my eyes ſhall! never more hinder me, as you 
| ſee by this that L write at a time when it does them 
good, As for what has been done this morning you 
ev have a particular account; I ſhall only acquaint you 
1em a my part in it. When the lords had unanimouſly 
* ed to ſend two of their number, and would have me 
Icy vole them, I defired help, and that they would name; 
| upon 
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upon which Lord Preſident offered his ſervice, 
Monmouth ſaid he believed he might be excuſed, m 
his relation to Lord Torrington, eſpecially ſince t 
were not to command the fleet: Mr. Ruſſel ſaid he 
ſerved long under him, and it would ſeem ſomething : 
decent in him to be forward in offering his ſervice in 
particular, though there was nothing which could! 
thought fit but he would do, yet he ſuppoſed others miz 
as well. The reſt offered except Lord Nott. and U 
Marl. who ſaid afterwards they thought it would 
ridiculous in them to do it. Upon this J ventur'd to! 
my own judgment, for the firſt time, and choſe L 
Devonſhire and Lord Pemb. I thought I could noth 
in this, for there was not much choice, and theſe (em 
the moſt proper to me upon what I had heard them 
and the manner they ſaid it. I told Lord Preſide 
when I named them, that he could not be ſpared, bu 
ſaw he looked ill ſatisfied ; ſo that when the council 
up I ſpoke to him, and bid him remember how nec: 
ſary he was; he ſaid he did not look on himſelf a 
tied, but he might go away upon occaſions. I told 
if he were not by place, yet being the perſon you | 
told me whoſe advice I ſhould follow and rely the m 
on, I could not ſpare him. There is another thin 
muſt acquaint you with by the bye that I believe 
anger him, which is that neither Mr. Hambden ' 
Mr. Pelham will ſign the docket for Lady Plymouth'sey 
thouſand pounds: He complained to me; I promiſed 
aſk them about it, which I have done, and both of tix 
aſunder have told me the ſum was too great to be ſpa 
at preſent, when money is ſo much wanted, and 1nd 
I think they are in the right. I hope you will [et 
know your mind upon it; but they ſay Sir Stephen 
owns to have ſigned it by ſurprize, and is of their mit 


The only thing I could ſay to this was, that you * 
(oo 
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ned the warrant before you went, which I thought 
s enough; but they ſay they had not time to repreſent 
to you, and would only take time to do ſo: But to re- 
rn to this morning. I ſpoke alſo to Lord Monmouth, 
o | Gaw was diſſatisfied; and I told him I knew it was 
t fit for him to go to ſea, who was a ſeaman, with- 
t having the command; and that, he heard, was by 
agreed for the preſent, Sir John Aſhby ſhould have, 
an encouragement to the reſt to behave well, as he 
4 done in this occaſion: He told me he thought he 
d reaſon to expect it, becauſe you once had thoughts 
ſending him to command, but he was content with 
y thing as he ſaid ; as for that I never heard you ſay it, 
d if you knew what I ſhall tell you, if ever I live to 
you, you will wonder, I make many compliments 
Lord Steward, and ſome fewer to Lord Pembroke. 
advice I writ a letter to Admiral Evertzen; I forgot 
tell you I did ſo by Mr. Ruſſell, and then not know- 
g he poke Engliſh, with much ado I writ it in Dutch, 
as 1 believe he could have underſtood me, but 'tis 
me back to be burnt. Lord Shrewſbury was at my 
ner; I told him I was glad to ſee him fo well again; 
ſaid he had been at Epſom for the air, or elſe he 
ould have been here ſooner ; he ſtayed not long but 
nt away with Mr. Wharton, who I have not ſeen 
ce at council, and but ſeldom any where. Lord 
Irewſbury was again here at my ſupper, and as I 
ought took pains to talk, which I did to him as formerly 
your directions. Though by my letter it may be you 
ould not think me ſo much in pain as I am, yet I muſt 
ll you I am very much ſo, but not for what Lord 
lonmouth would have me; he daily tells me of the great 
ngers we are in, and now has a mind to be ſent to Hol- 
nd (of which you will hear either this or the next poſt), 
ſee eyery one is inclined to it for a reaſon I have men- 
7 ET tioned 
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tioned before; but to let that paſs J muſt tell you ag; 
how he endeavours to fright me, and indeed thing 
have but a melancholy proſpect; but I am fully pe 
ſuaded God will do ſome great thing or other, and 
may be, when human means fail, he will ſhew 
power; this makes me, that I cannot be ſo much afri 
as it may be I have reaſon for; but that which mag 
me in pain is for fear what is done may not pleaſe y 
I am ſure it is my chief deſire, but you know I muſt 
what others think fit, and I think they all deſire as mu 
as may be to act according to your mind, I long 1 
hear from you, and know in what we have failed; f 
my own part, if I do in any thing what you don't lik 
'tis my mifortune and not my fault; for I love you ma 
than my life, and deſire only to pleaſe you.“ 


Queen Mary to King Willam—her fondneſs for hin, 


Whitehall, July the "+, 1690, 

6 Tir is only to tell you I have received yours 
the 28th, Old Stile, which puts me in mat 
troubles that I ſhall not trouble you with at preſent; tt 
morrow night an expreſs ſhajl go to you that cam 
poſſibly be diſpatch'd to-night, and I am not ſorry; i 
at this time I dare ſay but little by candle-light, and 
to-morrow the firſt Sunday of the month. I have re 
hardly had time to ſay my prayers, and was feign to 
away to Kenſington, where I had three hours of qu# 
which was more than I have had together fince | 
you. That place made me think how happy I was tif 
when I had your dear company; but now — I wil 
no more, for I ſhall hurt my own eyes, which I 
more now than ever. Adieu; think of me, and! 
me as much as | ſhall you, who I love more than 


life. I ſhould have ſent this laſt poſt; but __ 
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ladame Nienhuys, hindered me then, and makes me 
4 it you now, which I hope you excuſe,” 


hueen Mary to King William on his being wounded, — Diſ- 
putes about the command of the fleet. 


Whitehall, July , 1690. 


| CAN never give God thanks enough as long as I 

live for your preſervation; I hope in his mercy 
lat this is a ſign he preſerves you to finiſh the work he 
s begun by you; but I hope it may be a warning to 
du, to let you ſee you are expoſed to as many accidents 
others; and though it has pleaſed God to keep you 
ce in ſo viſible a manner, yet you muſt forgive me if I 
|| you that J ſhould think it a tempting God to venture 
rain without a great neceflity: I know what I ſay of 
is kind will be attributed to fear; I own J have a great 
al for your dear perſon, yet I hope I am not unreaſon- 
de upon the ſubjeR, for I do truſt in God, and he is 
eaſed every day to confirm me more and more in the 
dnfidence I have in him; yet my fears are not leſs, 
ice I cannot tell, if it ſhould be his will to ſuffer you 
come to harm for our ſins, and when that might 
appen: For though God is able, yet many times he 
niſhes the ſins of a nation as it ſeems good in his ſight. 
our writing me word how ſoon you hoped to ſend me 
dod news, ſhews me how ſoon you thought there might 
ſome action, and that thought put me in perpetual 
ain, This morning when I heard the expreſs was 
dme, before Lord Nott. came up, I was taken with a 
embling for fear, which has hardly left me yet, and 
really dont know what I do. Your letter came juſt 
fore I went to chapell; and though the firſt thing 
ord Notting. told me was, that you were very well, 
t the thoughts that you expoſe yourſelf thus to danger, 
Vox, III. [N] fright 
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fright me out of my wits, and make me not able to ke 
my trouble to mytelf: But for God's ſake let me h 
you to take more care for the time to come; confi 
what depends upon your ſafety ; there are ſo many m 
important things than myſelf, that I think I am wil 
worthy naming among them. But it may be the wor 
will be over before this time, ſo that I will ſay no mor 
I did not anſwer your letter by the poſt laſt night, k 
cauſe the expreſs could not be diſpatched ; and I bee 
more hindrances are come, for Lord Steward and Ly 
Pembroke write word they will be here to-night; but 
can ſay very little upon the ſubject at preſent, for reli 
J had my head and heart fo full of you, I could ni 
nothing elſe, 

It is now paſt 10 o'clock; I don't tell you for ane 
cuſe, for I am not ſleepy; my impatience is too great 
hear from you again, that I am not maſter of it, nor i 
deed of mylelf; ſo that you muſt excuſe me from fayi: 
more than is juſt neceſſary. Lord Nott, will give jo 
an account of all that has been done. Lord Carma 
then will write to you about a thing he has put inm 
head, and ſince I thought of it, I only fear that, 
nothing elſe: I deſired he would write it himſelt, ! 
lieving what he ſaid would have more weight with ja 
than if it came from me, for you would believe I ſpoit 
moſt out of ſelf-intereſt. I wiſh to God he could pr 
vail. The Lords are come back from the fleet, of tix 
I leave alſo Lord Nott. to write; but I have underton 
to ſay another thing to you, which is about who ſs 
command it, for I find every body is fo animated avaink 
Lord Torrington that 'tis not to be imagined ; het 
you will think fitt to confine him after his behaviouh! 
dont know, but all the Lords believe you will 8 
Lord Monmouth tells me himſelf that he has reafon 


expect the command of it, upon which LI told him that 
ſho 
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ould not undertake to pitch upon any body; it was a 
hing would allow us time enough to know your plea- 
ure, and I thought it of too great conſequence to be re- 
ved of by any here, but that I ſhould write to you to 
Wnow your will. After this I believed that if it was 
mentioned in the committee, it might anger him too 
much if any elſe ſhould be named; therefore I for- 
id it, and told Lord Nott. he ſhould write to you in 
general, and I would name thoſe who ſhould be named 
ome, I have not had time nor opportunity to ſpeak 
yſelf to Mr. Ruſſell about it; but I am told he de- 
lines it; now whether that may be only modeſty, I 
annot tell, The others which they name, are Sir 
Richard Haddick and Sir John Aſhby ; the firſt of theſe 
ays he wiſhes it might be put in commiſſion of three 
perſons, whereof two might be ſeamen, and the 3d ſome 
erſon of quality, Somebody named Lord Pembroke 
or the figure he might make, and Sir R. Haddick 
nd Sir J. Aſhby to be joined with him; others would 
ave the Duke of Grafton put inſtead of Lord Pembroke, 
bat he might be encouraged for his behaviour, which 


oy ſay was very brave in this laſt buſineſs, and alſo 


carn, believing he will give his whole mind to it, and 
o in time be good for ſomething : Others are for having 
ir, Ruflell put with the two before-mentioned ; but it may 
e he would not like it, They tell me Shovell is the 
eſt officer of his age, but he is behind theſe other two; 
nd ſo is Killigrew, who it is much wondered is not 
ome yet, which ſome think a fault to be puniſhed, be- 
[eving he has ſtaid for merchant ſhips. T heſe are all the 
ames I remember, and when I have told them you I 
mink J might as well have let it alone; it was only that 
icy thought it better I ſhould put you in mind of any 
oy elſe; you will pleaſe to reſolve what ſhall be done 
[N] 2 as 
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as ſoon as poſſible; I hope you will forgive me if 
forget half what I have to ſay, for really my concern u 
you has got the maſtery, and I am not able to think oi 
any thing elſe, but that I love you in more abundang 
than my own life,” 


Duzen Mary to King William, on the battle of the Boyn.. 
Singular picture of the Queen's mind. — Lord Monmuultl\ 
iutrigues. 


Whitehall, July , 1690. 

© Hi OW to begin this letter I don't know, or how e 
to render God thanks enough for his mercys; in- 

deed they are too great, if we look on our deſerts ; but 
as you ſay, tis his own cauſe : And ſince 'tis for the gion 
of his great name, we have no reaſon to fear but he yil 
perfect what he has begun: For myſelf in particular, ny 
heart is ſo full of joy and acknowledgment to that ger 
God, who has preſerved you, and given you ſuch a vic: 
tory, that I am unable to explain it. I beſeech him 
give me grace to be ever ſenſible, as I ought, and that! 
and all may live ſuitable to ſuch a mercy as this & 
I am ſorry the fleet has done no better, but 'tis God! 
providence, and we muſt not murmur, but wait with pt 
tience to ſee the event. I was yeſterday out of my lens 
with trouble, I am now almoſt fo with joy, fo that [ can! 
really as yet tell what I have to ſay to you, by this beat 
who is impatient to return. I hope in God, by the 2. 
ternoon, to be in a condition of ſenſe enough to ſay mu 
more, but for the preſent I am not. When I writ ti 
foregoing part of this, it was in the morning, ſoon altt 
I had received yours, and now i 'tis 4 in the afternood; 
but I am not yet come to myſelf, and fear I ſhall loſe thi 
opportunity of writing all my mind, for I am ſtill in {ud 
12 2a cob 
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confuſion of thoughts, that I ſcarſe know what to ſay, 
ut I hope in God you will now readily conſent to what 
ord Preſident wrote laſt night, for methinks there is no- 
Wing more for you to do. I will haſten Kenſington as 
Puch as it's poſſible, and I will alſo get ready for you here, 
xr 1 will hope you may come before that is done. I muſt 
ut you in mind of one thing, believing it now the ſea- 

pn, which is, that you wou'd take care of the church in 
W-cland. Every body agrees that it is the worſt in 
briſtendom: There are now biſhopricks vacant, and 
ther things, I beg you would take time to conſider who 
ou will fill them with. You will forgive me that 1] 
ouble you with this now, but I hope you will take care 
f thoſe things which are of ſo great conſequence as to 
ligion, which I am ſure will be more your care every 
ay, now that it has pleaſed God ſtill to bleſs you with 
cceſs. I think I have told you before, how impatient I 
to hear how you approve what has been done here; 
have but little part in it myſelf, but I long to hear how 
thers have pleaſed you, I am very unecaſie in one thing, 
hich is want of ſomebody to ſpeake my mind freely to, 
r its a great conſtraint to think and be ſilent, and there 
ſv much matter that I am one of Solomon's fools, who 

ready to burſt, I believe Lord Preſident and Lord 
Att, agree very well, tho' I believe the firſt pretends to 
overn all; aad I ſee the other is always ready to yield to 
im, and ſeems to me to have a great deal of deference 
r him; whether they always agreed or not I can't tell. 
ord Marleborough is much with them, and loſes no op- 
ortunity of coming upon all occaſions with the others. 
IS yet J have not found them differ, or at leaſt ſo little, 
at I was ſurprized to find it ſo, I mean the whole nine; 
or it has never come to putt any thing to the vote, but 
attribute that to the great danger, I believe all have ap- 
redended, which has made them of a mind. The three 
I named 
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I named have all the ſame opinion of Lord Monmout, 
that he tells all to Major Wildman, and think ſeveral 
letters we have had, which I believe I mentioned befor, 
were writt by the laſt. I was unwilling to believe th 
and thought there might be ſomething of a party in it, til 
I aſked Mr. Ruſſel what he thought of thoſe letters, wh 
told me that certainly they were writt by Wildman. | 
aſk'd what could be the meaning; he ſaid, to amuſe, 
or to give ſuſpicion that ſome of the company betrayed us 
for he ſaid Wildman was of the commonwealth party, 2 
his whole deſign was to make ſtirs, in hopes by that means 
to bring it about; and he knew Lord Monmouth had u 
reſerve for him, which made him glad with all his her 
he was gone (that was when he was ſent to Portſmouth), 
This is their opinion, and indeed is now mine; for [ 
plainly that while he was away, there came none of thek 
letters, Wildman ſaid the people were gone, but noy 
they begin to come again; and I had a converſation wit 
Lord Monmouth *tother morning, in which he ſaid whz 
a misfortune it was that things went thus ill, which ws 
certainly by the faults of thoſe who were in truſt ; thatt 
was a melancholy thing to the nation to ſee themſelves f 
thrown away; and to ſpeake plain, ſaid he, do you nd 
ſee how all you do is known, that what is ſaid one dayit 
the cabinett councill is wrote next day to France; form} 
part, ſaid he, I muſt ſpeake plainly, I have a great deald 
reaſon to eſteem Lord Nott. I don't believe 'tis he, but 
*tis ſome in his office; then he ſell upon Mr. Blaithwi 
I owned I wondered why you wou'd let him ſerve het 
ſince he wou'd not go with you, but I ſaid I ſuppoſed yd 
knew why you did it ; and when he began to talk hight 
ill adminiſtration, I told him in the fame freedom it 
ſeemed to ſpeake to me, that I found it very ſtrange j® 
were not thought fitt to chooſe your own miniſters ; ti 


they had alicady removed Lord Halifax, the ſame end 
your 
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yours were uſed for Lord Carmarthen, and wou'd they 
now begin to have a boutt at Lord Nott. too; it wou'd 
ſhow they wou'd pretend ever to controll the King in his 
hoiſe, which, if I were he, I wou'd not ſufferr, but 
ou'd make uſe of whom I pleaſed. I can't tell if I did 
ell or no in this, but in the free way we were of ſpeak- 
ing, I cou'd not help it: Upon this he faid, he had in- 
deed been an enemy to Lord Halifax, but he had done 
what he could to ſave Lord Carmarthen, out of perſonal 
friendſhip, as well as becauſe he believed him firm to our 
intereſt : Upon which I took occaſion to remember my 
obligations to him upon the account of our marriage, from 
which he ſtill went on, that he thought it neceſlary the 
nation ſhou'd be ſatisfied : I aſkt him if he thought it poſ- 
ſible; he ſaid he cou'd tell me much about that ſubject, 
but we were called to the councill, ſo our diſcourſe ended 
for that time. As for Lord Pem. I never ſee him but 
there : Lord Cham. comes as little as he can with de- 
cency, and ſeldom ſpeaks ; but he never viſits the cabinet 
councill, Lord Stuard, you know, will be a courticr 
among ladys: Speaking of him puts me in mind that M. 
ESeſak, before we went to cards, came and made me a 
very handſome compliment upon your victory and wound, 
nd aſſured me, no man living wiſht us a longer and 
happier reign, But to return to that lord, who, (I 
bink I have named all,) I muſt ſay once my opinion, 
that Lord Nott. ſeems to be very hearty in all affairs 
nd, to my thinking, appears to be ſincere, tho* he does 
not take much pains to perſwade me of it, upon all occa- 
lions, as others do; for he never ſpoke but once of him- 
elf, yet I confeſs [ incline to have a good opinion of him; 
it may be his formal, grave look deceives me; he brought 
ne your letter yeſterday, and I could not hold, ſo he ſaw 
me cry, which I have hindered myſelf from before every 
body till then, that it was impoſſible; and this morning, 
when 
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when I heard the joyfull news from Mr. Butler, I was 
pain to know what was become of the late King, ant 
durſt not aſk him; but when Lord Nott. came, I il 
venture to do it, and I had the ſatisfaction to know be 
was ſafe. I know I need not beg you to lett him be 
taken care of, for Jam confident you will for your om 
ſake ; yet add that to all your kindneſs, and, for my ſak 
let people know you would have no hurt come to his per. 
ſon. Forgive me this. The lords of the treaſury hart 
deſired me, that if there is any thing to be done, I wou 
hear them all. You gave me no directions in this, but ts 
the contrary, ſo that I have declined it hitherto ; but if 
muſt ſign any warrant, it muſt come to it. 

I have writ this at ſo many times that I fear you wil 
hardly make ſenſe of it. I long to hear what you will ſz 
to the propoſition that will be ſent you this night by th 
lords, and do flatter myſelf mightily with the hopes to ſe 
you, for which I am more impatient than can be expreſſed; 
loving you with a paſſion which cannot end but with ny 
life.“ 


Remark.) The propoſition from the lords to the Kin 
was, that he ſhould return. 


Queen Mary to King William — Factions and ſuſpicion i 


Council. 


Whitehall, July the 43, 1690. 


40 1 WROTE to you a Tueſday night by the pk 

only to ſhow that I would miſs no opportunity 
doing it, and have kept Mr. Gray ever ſince, having 0 
thing worth writing or troubling you with. I ſhall nos 
begin with anſwering your letter by him, and thank Go 


with all my ſoul for the continuance of your good ſucct5 
ard 


15 it 
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d hope that you will have no more to do but come 
ck here, where you ate wiſh'd for by all that love you 
themſelves : I need not ſay moſt by me, it would be a 
ong to me to ſuppoſe you doubt it, If the firſt part of 
zur letter was extreme welcome, the next was not leſs 
for next to knowing your health and ſucceſs, that of 
dur being ſatisfied with what has been done here is the 
ſt news, and till then I was very much in pain. You 
ill ſee alſo that we have had the good fortune here 
have done juſt as you would have had it yourſelf, in 
nding Mr. Ruſſel down to the fleet; but that was pre- 
nted, as you will know before this, I told Mr. Ruſſel 
hat your deſign was then, and aſked what I might write 
don it now; he told me, he ſhould be always ready to 
rve you any way, and ſeemed mightily pleaſed with what 
told him. I did not ſay it openly at the committee, 
cauſe I know how much Lord Monmouth would have 
en troubled. But I told it Lord Preſident as you writ 
im word, and Lord Nott. and Lord Marl. It ſeems he 
ill wiſhes for a commiſſion to other people, and not to 
alone. The day that I received yours by Mr. Gray, 


Which was Tueſday noon, the great council was called 
xtraordinarily, being thought fit to acquaint them with 


te good news: But ſeeing you had left me to the advice 
the committee when to go, I aſk'd them in the morn- 
dg if they thought it neceſſary, that for my own part 1 
d not: Lord Preſident ſaid, No: And none elle ſaid 


word, But in the afternoon when the council was 


jet, all began, it ſeems, to aſk if I came, Lord 
reſident ſaid, No; upon which there were ſome 
mo grumbled. Sir R. Howard made a formal ſpeech, 
herein he hinted many things as if he thought it not 
alonable I ſhould not come, and was ſeconded by 
e D. of Bolton. In the mean while Lord Stuard and 


ord Monmouth came to me to deſire me to come. I 
Vol. III. [O] was 
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was ſurpriſed at it, for they ſent for me out of my clok 
I will not trouble you with all they ſaid, but they v 
very preſſing ; and Lord Stuard told me, there were my 
there who abſolutely told him they would not ſpeak VH 
before me; that they were privy counſellors, eftablihaliif 
by law; and did not know why they ſhould be refuf 
my preſence. I anſwered them at firſt as civilly a] 
could, and as calmly, but being much preſſed, I grey} 
little peeviſh, and told them, that between us I muſt on 
I thought it a humour in ſome there, which I did u 
think myſelf bound to pleaſe : For ſhould I come nowk 
this, I ſhould at laſt be ſent for, when any body hat 
mind to it; and that I wondered they who had heard u 
in the morning ſay I would not come, ſhould now be 
importunate : But all I could ſay would not ſatisfy then 
and had not Lord Nott. come in, I believe they wol 
not have left me ſo ſoon. I cannot tell if I did well oru 
but I think I did: This was the ſame day Lord Lined 
was here, as I wrote you word before, and he fat in 
gallery, crying aloud, that five or ſix lords ſhut mey 
and would let nobody elſe come near me, yet never alli 
it all the while. Lord Nott. will give you an account! 
Lord Mayor's being called next day to the great cound 
where I was, but J muſt needs obſerve that he came wi 
his anſwer ready wrote, and pulled out his paper and ra 
it, upon which many of thoſe who came with him loot 
upon one another as amazed; and the more, becauſe 14 
Preſident did not deſire it till Friday. Another thi 
happened that I muſt tell: Lord Nott. had ſecured I 
Roſſe, and now deſired the council, he might be ſent 
the Tower as well as ſo many others. All conſent 
Duke of Bolton aſk'd why? Lord Nott. ſaid, there * 
informations againſt him; and more, his own letters 
Sir John Cochran: Upon which all ſaid, a warrant fb 
be drawn; but when it came to be ſigned, Duke of ® 
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on would not, and hindered Lord Devon by a whiſper and 
| is ſon by a nod. Lord Montague would not ſign it nei- 
"Sr. If this be uſual I can't tell, but methinks it ought 
ot to be ſo. Upon this I muſt tell you that Lord Mon- 
zouth came to Sir W. Lockhart, who told it me himſelf, 
d was very earneſt for Lord Roſſe's being ſecured, as 
ell as further diſcoveries about Ferguſſon ; that he won- 
red how Lord Melvill, who all the world knew had been 
| the Diſſenters intereſt, would now go, and do any 
ing againſt them ; that he ought in honour and conſci- 
ce to hide their faults, and not diſcover them ; and 
ore to this purpoſe. He told me that he believed if Sir 
ames Montgomery came up, he would certainly endea- 
pur to confound us by ſome lies, for he was very cun- 
ing and very malicious, and delighted in miſchief (theſe 
ere his words); and therefore he was confident, that 
ſtead of making uſeful diſcoveries, he would accuſe per- 
ns whom he thought might do his party a miſchief, 
dough there was no likelihood of their joining. Laſt 
ight Lord Marlborough came to me, and made me an 
fer from Lord Shrewſbury, Lord Montague, Lord Go- 
olphin, Mr. Wharton, and Mr. Jepſon, to raiſe 1200 
en immediately at their own charges, ſo I would but 
ve my word they ſhould be reimburſed when it was con- 
nient, He defired me I would propoſe it this morning 
the committee, without naming the perſons ; but after 
had had time to think upon it, I told him that I did not 
ink it proper to tell things to the committee ſo by 
alves; they would aſk how they could adviſe with- 
t knowing the perſons; that many had offered, 
hile all were unwilling to accept. He told me he 
ad conſidered it himſelf ſince, and found they could 
dt be ready under fix weeks, in which time either you 
ould come yourſelf, or ſend ſome troops, and the dan- 
r would be over; ſo we reſolved he ſhould give them 
any thanks for their offer, and give that for a reaſon, 
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and the only one of not accepting it. But I told h 
plainly that I did not doubt but you would approye 
truſting any ſuch thing in Lord Shrewſbury's hands, y 
J did not know if all elſe might be employed. I conf, 
did not like Lord Montague, fo he ſaid indeed there wy 
perſons he believed you would miſtruſt, and named ti 
I ſaid I could not tell particular perſons, for I did n 
know them myſelf. He ſaid they did not deſire to ha 
this known, and therefore he did not know if I wat 
take notice of it to them; but he believed I wouldi 
well to do ſo to Lord Shrewſbury, I was of his min 
and reſolve when I have an opportunity for it to do 
I hope you will not diſapprove of this, being my own a 
I am moſt concerned; I need ſay nothing to you of th 
particulars of what was done this morning. Lord Net 
will tell you all, only I muſt ſay that I hope there is: 
harm done in ſtopping 25 of the 70,000/. which was go 
to you, ſince it is ſo very neceſſary here; and [ hopet 
have it made up before it can be wanted there. I 
extreme loath to conſent, but I muſt ſubmit- to othe 
judgment; and in this I believe I was in the right wi 
ſo, though my inclination to do juſt what you would han 
me, is ever ſtronger. I haye no more at preſent, a 
believe this letter is not ſo long as it is, though I hi 
ſhortened it all I can, by ſaying as little as I poli 
could upon each ſubject. You don't know how 1 plat 
myſelf with the thoughts of ſeeing you here very ſoon, bd 
I muſt tell you that it is impoſſible to be yet awhile 
Kenſington. Your cloſets here are alſo not in order, 
there is no ſmoke in ſummer, and the air is much bets 
than in another ſeaſon, Pray let me have your orders! 
not by yourſelf, then tell Lord Portland, and let i 
write. I ſee I can hardly end, but I muſt force mis 
without ſaying a word more but that I am ever you$ 
more than ever, if that be poſlible, and ſhall be lo 
death.“ ä 
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wen Mary to King William. — Her concern for religion.» 
Offered 200,000). if ſhe would diſſolve Parliament. 


Whitehall, July the 3, 1690. 


I HAVE been deſired to beg you not to be too quick 
in parting with confiſcated eſtates, but conſider whe- 

er you will not keep ſome for public ſchools, to inſtruct 

e poor Iriſh ; for my part, I muſt needs ſay that I think 

du would do very well if you would conſider what care can 

taken of the poor ſouls there; and indeed, if you give 

e leave, I muſt tell you, I think the wonderfull deliverance 

nd ſucceſs you have had ſhould oblige you to think upon 

ding what you can, for the advancement of true religion, 

nd promoting the Goſpel. 

[ had yeſterday an offer made me of two hundred thou- 

nd pounds, to be lent upon a note under my hand, that 

ſhould be paid as ſoon as the parliament gave money, 

ut it was only on this condition, that the parliament 
ould be diſſolved; I told Lord Monmouth, who made 
e the propoſition, that was a thing I could not promiſe, 
being of that conſequence, that though all the lords of 
e great council ſhould unanimouſly agree to, yet I would 
ot venture upon it without knowing your pleaſure ; 
herefore, unleſs they would lend ſome money (which is 
ally moſt extreamly wanted) upon other terms, I muſt 
o without it; for I would not by any means engage for 
hat I could not perform: We had beſides this, much 
iſcourſe, all which would be too long to trouble you 
ith, only that he began to ſpeak of Lord Shrewſbury 
who by the way is gone to Tunbridge) ; he ſaid he ſaw 
e was concerned as well as his friends at what he had 
one, and he believed would be very glad to ſerve you 
gain; that he himſelf had obſerved you were unwilling to 
part with Lord Shrewſbury ; and now deſired to know if 
there 
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there was no way of reſtoring him. I aſkt if he had 
to propoſe, but he ſaid he had no commiſſion to ſpa 


this: He ſaid many extraordinary things in this diſco 


which I reſerve to tell you. I never write but wha 
think, others do not; ſo I ſhall do now, and muſt wi 
you I had writ to Admiral Evertzen (by advice, as jul 


may believe) to come up ; he has been with me this 


night, and though he will ſay nothing poſitive, nor blu 


Lord Torrington, yet he ſays ſo much, that as uneq 
as the fleets were, had the Engliſh fought like the Dutd 
they ſhould at leaſt have ſo ſhattered many of their ſhi 
that they muſt have left the ſea for their own ſafety,” 


Queen Mary to King William. — His and her opinion of d 


cords in Council. 


Whitehall, July 27, 1690 


0 LVERY hour makes me more impatient to he 

from you, and every thing I hear ſtir, I thin 
brings me a letter. I ſhall not go about to excuſe myſch 
I know *tis a folly to a great degree, to be ſo unealy a 
am at preſent, when I have no reaſon to apprehend any 
cauſe, but only might attribute your ſilence to your mard 
ing farther from Dublin, which makes the way long 
I have ſtay'd till I am almoſt aſleep in hopes; but tis 
are vaine, and I muſt once more go to bed, and wil 
be waked with a letter from you, which I ſhall at laſig 
I hope. Till I know whether you come or no, I cans 
reſolve to write you all that has paſt this day, till wii 
time I thought you had given me wrong characters 
men, but now I ſee they anſwer my expectation of bei 
as little of a mind as of a body. Adieu, do but love 
and I can bear any thing.” 
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en Mary to King William. —The Council ſplit about the 
command of the fleet. 


Whitehall, 2e 
[AST night I receiv'd your letter from Wels with ſo 
much joy, that it was ſeen in my face by thoſe 

jo knew the ſecret of it that you were coming. I will 
t take up more of your time with endeavouring to tell 
what is impoſſible to be expreſs'd ; but you know 


much I love you, and therefore will not doubt of my 


1690. 


light to think I ſhall ſoon ſee you. I will not this time 


| you any thing that can be writ you by others, but I 
| let you know that when I ſpoke to Mr. Ruſſel, he 
ſwered me at firſt almoſt the ſame thing as this morn- 
7, till which time he took to conſider. He aſſured me 
re was nothing he would not do to ſerve you; but he 

not think himſelf proper for to command the fleet 
ſuch a time as this, He ſays your meaning of ſaying 


R. Haddock ſhould be under him, can be no other 
an in commiſſion, wherein himſelf ſhould be the firſt ; 


other way Sir R. H. can poſſibly go. He tells me, 
only the eye and expectation of all England, but all 
rope, eſpecially Holland, is upon this choice : that he 
Snot think there is a man in England capable at this 


e to do it alone; that his opinion is, it ought to be in 


ommiſſion of no leſs than three. I told him that was 
rintention if he would not go with Sir R. H. Heex- 
ſed himſelf from all, as believing it might be for your 
ice; and told me he thought it ſhould be put in the 
nds of two ſeamen and a man of quality : The man of 
lity he thought ſhould be Lord Pembroke, if he deſired 
but himſelf rather wiſhed for Lord Shrewſbury, of 
zom Lord Marl. writ you word ſome time ſince ; he 
Sd of all things it might not be the Duke of Grafton, 
faying 
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ſaying he knew only enough to make him ungovernal 
and is of ſo rough a temper, it could never ſuit with of 
ſeamen at all: There was another he feared yet n 
which is Lord Monmouth, and indeed I believe noh 
would ſpeak for him: Some thought Lord Steward wolf 
offer himſelf, and that was to be fear'd. Upon the wi” 
I conſulted Lord Preſident, but had firſt deſired Lord Ni 
tingham to talk with Lord Pemb. and hear whether 
would deſire it. Lord Preſident told me Lord Monma 
had aſked his advice, who as a friend had counſel'd 
not to aſk it alone, not judging any one man fit fort 
T”'other pretended to thank him, but in a paſſion beg 
not to be named as one who would go in commiſſion; 
that was over. While we were talking, came Lord Ne 
who told me Lord Pemb. would not aſk it or deſire 
nor would not be willing to go. *Tis too tedious tot 
you their diſcourſe (which was only as from Lord Na 
himſelt) ; but Lord Pembrokediſapproved having a mat 
quality to go, ſaying it was only to ſend him to be knod 
of the head, without the hopes of having any credit 
what was well done. Upon which Lord Preſident of 
to go himſelf : I put that off with compliments, and li 
I thought the beſt would be to name the two ſeam 
which could be no other but Sir R. Hadock and Si; 
Aſhby, being now the firſt in the fleet, and leave the d 
perſon to your naming, who certainly will be here bet 
it can go out, which I ſaid was a reaſon to be given 
committee, who knew of your coming. The reſt oft 
world ſhould only know the third was not yet named 
need not be informed if it ſhould be a man of quality a 
ſeaman. This I ſaid I thought would ſerve the end) 
which it was thought preſſing as to time, ſince theſe 
could as well order all things neceſſary as if the third i 
with them. This Lord Preſident approved, and thou 
it beſt to tell the committee at once, that they might 
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peak their minds upon the two; and I deſired it might be 
>, to prevent Lord Steward's offering himſelf: and in- 
Ieed though I did not tell them nothing of Lord Shrewſ- 
bury, yet I had told Mr. R. and Lord Marl. who approved 
upon that account, becauſe they hoped when you came 
ou would name Lord Sh. which they thought would find 
poſition now from Lord Preſident and Lord Nott. [I 
onfeſs remembering what I have heard you ſay; and 
W our wiſhing ſo carneſtly he had not been out, makes me 
pt to think you will employ him ; and Mr. Ruſſel afſur- 
ig me it would be of ſo general a ſatisfaction, makes me 
iſh it. This was done this afternoon in the committee, 
ll generally approving the two men, and that the third 
ould ſtay your coming, only Lord Monmouth, who 
vas ſilent and uneaſy. Lord Nott. and Mr. Ruſſel had 
everally wiſhed to me alone that Killigrew might be one, 
but durſt not propoſe it, becauſe of what happened yeſter- 
lay in the great council, as you will hear. I thought this 
dufineſs had been over, but was ſurpriſed at my return 
rom Kenſington to find Lord Pemb. with the whole ad- 
Iralty, except Mr. Ruſſel and Captain Priſtman; they 
old me, they came to let me know the inconveniency 
hey believed it would be to put this buſineſs in commiſ- 
ion, and therefore to deſire that Mr. Ruſſel might have 
he ſole command. Sir T. Lee was very earneſt in it, 
and indeed almoſt the only ſpeaker, though for form ſake 
ord Pemb. began; Lord Carbury ſpoke once and no 
ore, I told them it was according to your directions 
n a letter to me myſelf, ſeeing Mr. Ruſſel had excuſed 
umſelf, and that I did not know what more could be 
lone; writing to you again, after you had writ your mind 
o plainly, was loſs of time, which I thought might be 
prejudicial to your affairs at preſent ; but they would not 
be ſatisfied. I defired time to conſider ; *twas late when 
hey went from me, Lord Preſident was gone home; fo 
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I ſent to Lord Nottingham to have the committee 3. 
pointed to-morrow morning extraordinary upon this, ai 
have ſent to Mr. Ruſſel to come to me firſt. Lord Nat, 

and Lord Marl. who was here, told me it was Sir T. Lei 

hatred to Hadock. I think it will be to no purpoſe u 
refer the thing by letter to you: You will be here you-f 
ſelf before an anſwer, and I don't know if this long let 
will come to you; at leaſt I hope *twill meet you un 
the way. After this long letter I muſt tell you, that 
impoſſible for Kenſington to be ready for your firſt con- 
ing, though I will do my beſt you ſhall not ſtay long fn 
it. When you are come, I will make my apology for ti 
matter when I ſee you. I ſhall now only tell you I 
in great pain till I know if I have done well in this bul- 
neſs or no. I am almoſt faſt aſleep, for *tis very lar. 
Pardon all my faults, and believe I will commit not 
willingly ; and that I love you more than my life.” 


Queen Mary to King William. — Heats about the command 
of the fleet. The Admiralty diſabey her. 


Whitehall, 1 — 1690. 


6 THOUGH I hope in God you will come quick 

and that I flatter myſelf you may be come au 
yeſterday or this day, yet I cannot reſt without ſending 
this expreſs, in caſe any accident might happen, or ſome 
retardment, as many are apt to believe by Lord Portland 
letters, which may make you longer a coming; fo that 
it is fit you ſhould know what happened yeſterday. | 
writ you word how thoſe of the ad. had been with me tit 
night before to recommend Mr. Ruſlel, and the anſwet! 
gave them, as alſo that I had ſpoken to Lord Nott. to cal 
the lords together next morning, which was yeſterday; 


they came accordingly, but I firſt ſpoke to Mr, Rulk, 
wid 
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ho was ſtill of the ſame mind, and aſſured me he could 
ot go any way, even though he had thoſe with him who 
ould help him with their advice. He ſaid the blame 
aſt ſtill fall upon him, if any thing happened, though 
nerely accidental, yet he ſaid the minds of all men were 
Wo exaſperated now, that it would be his ruin; you may 
WD -licve I could not preſs him after that, nor indeed at all, 
die comm. of the ad. would have it, ſince in both 
ur letters, by which you may be ſure I ſhould only go, 
ou ſaid Mr. Ruſſel and Sir R. Hadock under him: 80 
lr. Ruſſel and I parted, he very well ſatisfied as [ 
ö hought with the two before named, I ſtil] in hopes you 
Would chuſe Lord Shrewſbury for the man of quality, 
hough he owned he did not ſo much care for Sir K. 
Hadock. When the committee met, I deſired Lord 
Pembroke to tell them what the ad. had ſaid to me the 
iht before, that I might have the advice of the lords, 
which he did; and I ſaw none that thought there could 
de any change made, Mr, Ruſſell having repeated all 
s reaſons again to excuſe himſelf. Lord Mon. was 
ne only perſon who was ſilent; ſo the comm. of 
de ad. were ſent for; when they came, Lord Preſident 
old them what the reſolution was. Sir T. Lee grew as 
pale as death, and told me, that the cuſtom was that 
hey uſed to recommend, and they were to anſwer 
for the perſons, ſince they were to give them the com- 
miſſion, and did not know but they might be called to 
account in parliament. I ſhall not repeat all that was 
laid: Lord Preſident argued with them; at laſt Sir T. 
Lee came to ſay plainly, Hadock was the man they did 
not like, Lord Pem. ſpoke for him, ſo did Sir J. Low- 
ther, Mr, Ruflel was gone out. Priſtman ſpoke againſt 
It, ſo did Lord Carbury, and Sir R. Anſloe; at laſt Sir 
IT. Lee ſaid, it could not be, I might give them a com- 
miffion if I pleaſed, but they could not; and when I ſaw 
[FP] 2 he 
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he talkt long, and inſiſted upon their privilege, I fig 
that I perceived then the King had given away his ow 
power, and could not make an admiral which the adni. 
miralty did not like; he anſwered, No, no more he 
can't, I was ready to ſay that then the King ſhoull 
give the commiſſion to ſuch as would not diſpute wit 
him, but I did not, though I mult confeſs I was heartily 
angry; it may be I am in the wrong, but as yet J cas 
not think ſo. Lord Preſident after more diſcourſe & 
fired them to retire. When they were gone, I ſaw il 
generally agreed I was to perliſt, eſpecially fince the ma 
they found fault with was he you had named now, and 
as I was aſſured by all, was the perſon you had reſoliet 
vpon, when Lord Torrington would not go; and ever 
one approved of Sir J. Aſhby, and concluded nothing 
but Killigrew could hinder him, and his abſence was the 
main thing that made him not be thought of by mat, 
though ſome were againſt him, upon the account d 
ſuſpicions they have, which don't ſeem to be well ground- 
ed. Upon this it was reſolved, the commiſſioners ſhoul 
be called again, and told poſitively they might prepar 
the commiſſion, and ſo we parted; but Sir T. I, 
Lord Carbury, and Sir R. Anſloe ſent to me to excuk 
their not ſigning: I aſkt Lord Preſident what anſwe! 
was to be ſent, for he brought me the meſlage ; I toi 
him I was much ſurprized; he was very angry, and 
talkt at a great rate; but I ſtopped him and told hn 
] was angry enough, and defired he would not be tw 
much ſo, for I did not believe it a proper time; he ſa 
the beſt anſwer he could give from me was, that tht 
would do well to conſider of it. I defired he would 2d 
that I could nat change my mind, if it were proper * 
lay ſo much; he ſaid it was rather too little: Whi 
patied at the great council you will hear; but as to tit 


I ſaw Mr. Ruſlel this morning, and found him vt) 
much 
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hk out of humour; excuſed Sir T. Lee, and would 
believe he had ſaid ſuch a thing as I told you. I 
indeed that had angered me very much, but he en- 
oured to talk it over, and ſaid Sir R. Hadock was 
W :cceptable to them, becauſe they believed Lord Nott. 
recommended him, and they did not like that: I 


e was not a compleat board this morning : He began 
n to find difficulties of precedency between Hadock 
Aſhby, and indeed I never ſaw him out of humour 
re: There was company by, ſo I had no fair opportu- 
of ſaying more to him ; he only preſt the naming Lord 
wibury for a third, as the beſt means to allay all 
e things, But as I had not time nor convenience to 
more to him then, I was fain to leave off the diſ- 
rſe at a place I would have ſaid more upon, which L 
the opportunity of doing this afternoon to Lord 
|. who came to me about the ſame thing. I told 
| was reſolved to ſend away this expreſs in hopes of 
Peedy and poſitive anſwer, and I told him why I 


gut it would not be proper for me by any means to 
We a perſon who had quitted juſt upon your going 
y; though I was perſuaded you would truſt him, and 
a good opinion of him, yet for me to take upon me 
e (for we concluded none would be for it but theſe 
d who are only truſted with the ſecret, I mean Lord 
1. and Mr. Ruſſel, and Lord Cham.) for me I ſay 
lo to name him without being aſſured from yourſelf 
your approbation, I thought not proper; therefore I 
e you will be very poſitive in your anſwer; for I 
in to fear Lord Preſident may be in the right, that 
cannot poſſibly be here ſo ſoon even as yourſelt 
sut; and if not, pray ſend an anſwer to this 
0 perſon, and likewiſe to the behaviour of the com- 
miſſioners 


he ſhifted off the ſigning the commiſſion, by ſaying. 


ld be unwilling to name Shrewſbury myſelf. I 
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miſſioners of the ad, I pray God ſend you here quic 
for beſides the defire I have to ſee you for my own 
{which is not now to be named), I fee all breaking 
into flames. Lord Stewart was with me this aftery 
from Sir T. Lee to excuſe himſelf to me. He fait 
reaſon was, becauſe he ſaw this was a buſineſs dont 
tween two or three, a concerted thing, and that: 
him he could not conſent. I told him he himſelf g 
have aſſured Sir T. Lee it was your own orders inn 
letter to me, at which he ſhaked his head; I aſkti 
or Sir T. Lee did not believe me; he ſaid Sir T, 
thought he was, that is Sir R. Hadock, was imp 


mean, ſaid Lord Devonſ. recommended by g 
who they don't much like. Indeed, my lord, {ai 
if they only diſlike Sir R. Hadock, becauſe he is re 
mended by ſuch as they don't approve, it will cot 
me in the belief he is a fit man, fince they can n 
no other objection againſt him: I confeſs, ſaid], 
lord, I was very angry at what Sir T. Lee ſaid yelt 
day; but this is to make me more ſo, ſince I {' 
not reaſon, but paſſion, makes Sir T. Lee ſpeak th 
Upon which we fell into diſcourſe of the diviſions, vt 
both lamented, and I think we both were angry, ti 
not at one another, He complained that people n 
tho much believed that ought. not to be ſo, and wed 
not agree. I ſhould never have done, ſhould I lay 
hear upon ſuch matters, but what I have ſaid I thinkal 
jutely neceflary for you to know: If I have been too 
Jam ſorry for it: I don't believe I am eaſily prov 
but T think I had reaſon now, and if I may ſay ſo, 
not think people ſhould be humoured to his deg 
Mr. Ruſſel again deſired the D. of Grafton ſhould md 
in; and Lord Nott. who was one of thoſe who * 


tioned him before, deſired me to let you know he 
> 
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4 at it, having ſince been informed how unfit he is, 
thing more I muſt deſire to know poſitively, which 
but Kenſington, whether you will go there, though 
hamber is not ready,” 


Mary to King William.—The divifi Fons continue about 
command of the fleet. — Expecis he is to be in London 
a day or two. 


Whitehall, = — 75 1690. 


OU will not wonder that I did not write laſt 
night, when you know that at noon I received 
„by Mr. Butler, whoſe face I ſhall love to ſee 
hereafter, ſince he has come twice with ſuch good 
That he brought yeſterday was ſo welcome to 


ble: But for my misfortune, I have now another 
dn to be glad of your coming, and a very ſtrong one, 
dmpared to any thing but the kindneſs I have for 
dear ſelf, and that is the diviſions which, to my 
ing, encreaſe here daily, or at leaſt appear more 
more to me. The bulineſs of the commiſſion is 
put off by Mr. Ruſſell ; for the day before yeſter- 
ne com. of the ad. were again called upon; and, 
Puy thing I ſee, can give no good account for their 
els: They were again defired to haſten all they 
, and Sir J. Lowther ſaying it was neceſſary Afhby 
d have help, gave occaſion to aſk why the commil- 
was not ſigned, for which they could give but ill 
dns; the lords all agreed they ſhould be again order- 
d do it, and that immediately, which they went away 
Mr. Ruſſel was not here, but when he came to the 
board, he deſired it might be put off till an anſwer 
letter he writ to Killigrew could come. Yeſterday 
ning Lord Preſident told me of this, before I went to 
adinet council, and I ſaw then was very much out of 
humour, 


that I won't go about exprefling it, ſince 'tis im- 
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humour, which I ſhall reſerve till I ſee you. Mr, 
ſell himſelf ſpoke to me of it, and ſaid he beliz 
would not find it reaſonable to venture at this tim: 
loſing ſuch a man as Killigrew, and ſo gave it x 
handſome turn, tho' I think he has no mind t5 
dock. I told him I was not ſo unreaſonable x 
find fault with deferring this matter upon that acta 
but that I could not bear with Sir T. Lee's way, 
went to excuſe him; I ſaid that I muſt own 
him, that were I in your place, I would not have by 
his anſwer ; but when he had in ſuch a manner u 
to ſign the commiſſion, I ſhould have put it into! 
hands as would have done it. Mr. Ruſſel! fail 
hoped I would not think of doing it now: I told 
no; he might be ſure in your abſence I would not t 
of any thing of the nature, eſpecially not without 
orders for it; and when I told Mr. Ruſſell the 
Sir T. Lee had ſent me, which were, that he had 
thing ſo much againſt the man as againſt thoſe win 
commended him, he ſaid indeed that was an ill xt 
ment: When the cabinet council did meet, this bub 
was left thus, at Mr. Ruſſel's deſire z but he himſel 
all agreed, that Lord Nott. ſhould ſend for Sir N. 
dock, and tell him he was to go, that he might pri 
for it; but ſtill there is ſome difficulty about the pn 
dency between Sir J. Aſhby and him; for I her 
laſt night Mr. Killigrew's anſwer came, who had 
be in his own ſtation than one of the three, Tho 
matter is, and thus you will find it, for ſince you 
near coming, I think it will not be proper to 0 
thing that is not abſolutely neceſſary, and when % 
come, you will then be the beſt judge of the 
matter. [I have one thing to beg, which is, that i 
poſſible, I may come and meet you upon the! 
either where you dine, or any where elſe, for I do f 
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ſee you, that I am ſure had you as much mind to ſee 
ur poor wife again, you would propoſe it; but do as 
u pleaſe: I will ſay no more, but that I love you ſo 
uch it cannot encreaſe, elſe I am ſure it would.” 


een Mary to King William. — Diſappointed upon his de- 
laying to return. 


Whitehall, Aug. , 1690. 


NLESS I could expreſs the joy I had at the thoughts 

of your coming, it will be in vain to undertake 

ling you of the diſappointment *tis to me that you do 
pt come ſo ſoon, I begin to be in great pain leſt you 
ad been in the ſtorm a Fhurſday night, which I am told 
2s great (though its being a t'other ſide of the houſe hin- 
r'd my hearing it), but was ſoon delivered by your letter 


„ ſince may be it was too great, and I not thankful 
ough to God, and we all here apt to be too vain upon 
quick a ſucceſs. But I have mortification enough to 
ink your dear perſon may be again expoſed at the paſlage 
the Shannon, as it was at that of the Boyne: This is 
hat goes to my heart; but yet I ſee the reaſons for it ſo 


ould be the greater to terminate the war this ſummer, 
d the people here much better pleaſed, than if they muſt 
miſh next year for the ſame thing again. Upon theſe 
nſiderations I ought to be ſatisfied, and I will endeavour 
much as may be to ſubmit to the will of God and your 
dgment ; but you mult forgive a poor wite, who loves 
bu ſo dearly, if I can't do it with dry eyes; yet ſince it 
as pleaſed God ſo wonderfully to preſerve you all your 
e, and ſo miraculouſly now, I need not doubt but he 
Ill ſtill preſerve you ; yet let me beg you not to expoſe 
urſelf unneceſſarily, that will be too much tempting 
at providence which I hope will till watch over you. 
Vor. III. (Q] Mr, 


the 29th from Ch. I confeſs I deſerve ſuch a ſtop to my 


bod, that I will not murmur, for certainly your glory 
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Mr. Ruſſel is gone down to the fleet laſt Thurſday n 
haſten as much as may be all things there, and will h a 
back a Monday; when there is a great council appoint, þ, 
I don't doubt but this commiſſion will find many tac o 
and this naming Killigrew among ſuch as da | ke h a; 
will be called in queſtion, as well as the other two ; al pt 
I ſhall hear again that 'tis a thing agreed amoriz to oi th 
three.” 1 


Queen Mary to King William. — Foy that he has 21111111 0. 
her conduct with regard to the admiralty. — People ee 
tented whatever he does. ea 


Whitehall, Aug. the , 16%, Wii 


« [LAST night I received yours of the 3d July, lM" 
with great ſatisfaction that it was ſo plain; sat 
approving my anger is a great eaſe to me, and J hope mij be 
make things go on the better if it be poſſible; though tte We 
are great pains taken to hinder the perſons named eite 
from ſerving at all, or from agreeing, but I hope to lu 
purpoſe. They now begin to engage Mr. Citters in tt 
buſinefs, and tell him ſtories which will be worth you 
hearing when you come back; and Sir R. Hadock is u 
faid to rail at the Dutch, of which he has, I think, clean 
himſelf. Poſitive orders were given Lord Pembroke i 
morning to have the commiſſion immediately ſigned, bt 
Sir T. Lee is again at other ways to oppoſe it: Vet M 
Ruſſel being come back this night from the fleet, to- n 
row morning they will have a full board, and ſo no & 
cuſe. Lord Torrington has writ to the officers that uf 
ſhould make an addreſs in his favour, and takes g 
pains by letters among them; but this is a ſecret : Al 
his trial, the only thing can be done is the admiral! 
giving a commiſſion for it, which they have already on 
for ; but that, as all things elſe with them, goes 
_ 
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ſlowly; and many diſputes and niceties themſelves find 
about it: For my part, I muſt confeſs I ſhould think if 
he were now acquitted, it would be worſe both in regard 
of Holland and the buſineſs here, than if the preparations 
are made, and the going out of the fleet hinder it being 
put in execution for a while. I ſhould not write you this 
thought of mine, if I did not find ſeveral of my mind, 
which makes me apt to believe I am not quite in the 
wrong; but that you know better; and you may believe 
I ſhall do as much as lies in my power to follow your di- 
rections in that and all things whatever, and am never ſo, 
eaſy as when I have them. Judge then what a joy it was 
to me to have your approbation of my behaviour, and the 
kind way you expreſs it in, is the only comfort I can poſ- 

ſibly have in your abſence : What other people ſay I ever 
ſuſpect, but when you tell me I have done well, I could 
be almoſt vain upon it: I am ſure I have all the reaſon in 
the world to praiſe God, who has ſuſtained me in things 
ſo difficult to fleſh and blood, and has given me more 
courage than I could have hoped for: I am ſure ' tis ſo great 
a mercy that I can never forget it: We have received 
many: God ſend us grace to value them as we ought ; 

but nothing touches people's hearts here enough to make 
hem agree ; that would be too much happineſs. Lord 

Nott, will give you an account of all things, and of ſome 
etters which by great luck are fallen into our hands. I 

nuſt needs tell you upon the ſubject, that when it was 
rſt known you intended to come back, twas then ſaid, 
Vhat, leave Ireland unconquered, the work unfiniſhed | 

low upon your not coming, 'tis wondered whoſe council 

is is, and why leave us thus to ourſelves in our danger? 

{ bus people are never ſatisfied ; but I muſt not begin 
pon the ſubject which would take up volumes; and, as 
nuch as I was prepared, ſurprizes me to a degree that is 
eyond expreſſion, I have ſo many ſeveral things to ſay 
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to you if I live to ſee you, that I fear you will never han 
patience to hear half: But you will not wonder if am (ur. 
prized at things which though you are uſed to, are quit 
new to me. I am very impatient to hear again if your 
over the Shannon; that paſſage frights me. You mut 
excuſe me telling my fears; I love you too much to hide 
them, and that makes all dangers ſeem greater it may te 
than they are. I pray God in his mercy keep you, an 
ſend us a happy meeting here on earth, firſt before ue 
meet in heaven. | 

If I could take more pains to preſerve your kindneß, 
that which you write would make me do it; but that hs 
been ever ſo much my deſire, that I can't do more fat 
you, nor love you better,” 


Queen Mary to King William. —Scotch affairs. — Difficult 
in England. — Complains of whig party. 


Whitehall, Aug. /, 1690. 

* T BEGIN to grow extreme impatient to hear fron 
you again, and till I do ſhall have little reſt ; forthe 
paſſage of the river runs perpetually in my head. Gd 
grant I may hear good news. As for what paſſes ben 
the commiſſion is at laſt paſt, but only four have gat 
it; which was Lord Pembroke, Mr. Ruſſel, Sir J. Los. 
ther, and Captain Priſtman, which it ſeems makes! 
board: Theſe have always been ready to do it, and tit 
other three continue obſtinate. The commiſſion for ti 
trial of Lord Torrington was alſo preſs'd extremely, u 
ordered yeſterday in council that the commiſſion of tit 
admiralty ſhould make one of ſuch officers now in ſervith 
though they were not in the fight. I was deſired yell. 
day to let you know that though Mr. Caſtairs be gone 
Ireland to preſs you that the parliament in Scotland mig 
| 2 | 55 
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yet that the inconvenience would be fo great to have 
forfeitures now look'd into at this time, that you are 
zged to conſider of it. I muſt not name the perſon ; 
deſired me not by letter, but when I ſee you you will 
ow all, I have likewiſe been deſired to tell you an im- 
ſect ſtory of the ill condition of the treaſury. I deſired 
night be ſent you exactly from thence, which they 
miſe to do. I find people make ſo many new difficul- 
s every day in every thing, that *tis a melancholy buſi- 
to think of it. God only can cure ſuch matters, and 
uſt he will, though we don't deſerve it. I will not 
uble you with a longer letter at preſent ; God give you 
ick ſucceſs, and a ſpeedy return, are my conſtant 
ners with due ſubmiſſion. I am unreaſonable upon 
s ſubject, loving you too well to be at any eaſe till I 
ur again from you. 
As I had finiſhed this, Lord Nott. and Lord Marl. 
nes to tell me of a project they have, which I think 
rd Marl. is to write to you; for which reaſon an ex- 
ls is ſent. And that gives me the liberty of telling 
'tis Sir Wm. Lockhart who begs you to conſider the 
tter concerning Scotland. He ſays he muſt ever ſpeak 
at he thinks moſt for your ſervice, and has ſpoke with 
rd Preſident about it, who is to write to you of it; 
t Sir Wm. hopes he ſhall never be known in the mat- 
» becauſe of Lord Melvill, Mr. Hampden is the per- 
who tells ſuch ſad ſtories of the treaſury, which I fear 
| prove but too true, We have had to-day a great 
pute about the parliament, whether you ſhould not call 
ew one or no, They would have me do it, but that I 
ak improper for me. I think I writ you word of this 
ore, that Lord Monmouth preſſed me much in it, and 
ered, as I am confident you have heard from me, a 
of 200, ooo J. upon that condition, and 'tis certain 
i party have done all they could to hinder any money 
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at all coming in; and Lord Preſident is of opinion t 1 
will leave nothing untryed, but he thinks it will not le * 
the effect they ſeem to deſire, but that the ſame perk 
will go near to be choſe again. I find I am like to} 
a great deal of this matter; but I have your abſence 
anſwer it with; I wiſh I had not that any longer, butt, | 
you were here to do it for yourſelf. This is meer ve 
intereſt, longing of all things in the world to ſee you 

again.“ * 


Jucen Mary to King William. — Her anxiety about hit ju 
ing the Shannon. 11 


Whitehall, Aug. , 1690. 1 
« I HAVE had no letter from you ſince that of the; 
from Chapelford ; what I ſuffer by it you cam 1 
imagine. I don't ſay this by way of complaint, for l. 
believe you write as often as *tis convenient or necelſaq 
but yet I can't help being extreamly deſirous of hea! 
again from you. This paſſage of the river runs much 
my mind, and gives me no quiet night nor day; | hai 
million of fears, which are cauſed by that which you cu 
be angry at, and if I were leſs ſenſible I ſhould hate g 
ſelf, though I wiſh I were not ſo fear full, and yet « 
can hardly go without t'other; but 'tis not reaſonadt 
ſhould torment you with any of this. Lord Stuard de! 
me to let you know he has had a letter from M. et) 
de Grammon, about her brother Mr. Hamilton; they 
fire earneſtly he may be exchanged for Lord Montjoy- 
told Lord Devon, that I knew nothing of this Mr. Hi 
faults (which I ſee he is very apprehenſive the parliame 
will take into conſideration, if he be not out of tit 
power), but that upon his earneſt deſire I would || 
know it. I would have had him write it you himſelſ 
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n conſider if any thing can be done for him. I can ne- 
r forget that I promiſed his ſon's wife to ſpeak to you, 
xd ſhe really died of grief, which makes me pity her 
; his family is in a miſerable way, and I am daily ſo- 
ited from his eldeſt daughter about him.: If you would 
Lord Portland give me ſome anſwer to this, I ſhould 
very glad, for I can't wonder at people's deſiring to 
zow ſome anſwer, though I am tormented myſelf. 'T he 
ſineſs of the commiſſion for Lord Torrington's tryal 


orning to meet the civilians at council. I have ſtaid 
Il I am ready to go to bed, and now can put off ſealing 
y letter no longer. I pray God give me patience and 
dmiſſion; I want the firſt exceedingly, but I hope all is 
ll, eſpecially your dear ſelf, who I love much better 
an life.“ 


wen Mary to King William. —Whigs want a new parlia- 


ment. 


Whitehall, Aug. 32, 1690. 

OU cannot imagine the miſerable condition I was 

in laſt night; I think had not your letter come as 

did, I ſhould have fallen ſick with fear for your perſon 3 
t all that trouble made your news of the French having 
t Limmerick the more welcome, I will not ſay your 
ter, for thoſe are ever ſo, I am ſure this news affords 
w reaſon of praiſing God, ſince I hope it will prevent 
more fighting. You ſpeak of your coming back now 
a way which makes me hope not only that it will be 
ickly, but that you come willingly, and that is a double 
to me, for before I confeſs, I was afraid to have ſeen 
u diſſatisfied when you were here, and that would have 


n, and ſee you as well pleaſed as this place will ſuffer 
Uto be, for I fancy you will find people really worſe 
and 


cks till at the admiralty, who are appointed Monday 


a very unpleaſant 3 but now I hope in God to fee you 
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and worſe, Lord Stuard was with me this afternoon, vi 
whom I had a long converſation, which will be worth ya 
knowing when you come; but he has made me promi 
to write you word now ſome part of it, which is, the 
he begs you to conſider if you will not have a new pati 
ment, for this one he is ſure will do no good; this he ſays 
his opinion. I ſee it is a thing they are mightily ſet upm 
Lord Preſident methinks has very good arguments to u 
this firſt, but of all this you will judge beſt when you com 
I can't imagine how it comes to paſs that you have not u 
ceived my letter of the 26th of July; I am ſure I wi 
and that you will have had it by this time, or elle then 
muſt be ſome careleſſneſs in it which muſt be lookt aft 
I have had this evening Lord Anandale who is to tell 
and then I am to procure a pardon from you, but I thi 
I ſhall not be ſo eaſily deceived by him, as I fear Lu 
Melvill has been by Sir James Montgomery; but tif 
are things to talk of when you come back, which [yr 
God may be very ſoon. *Tis the greateſt joy int 
world to hear you are ſo well. I pray God continue! 
I hope this will meet you upon your way back, ſo it gx 
by an expreſs that it may not miſs you. I can't exp 
my impatience to ſee you; there is nothing greater! 
that which it proceeds from, which will not end but wi 
my life.” 


Queen Mary to King William. — Diſputes begin in um 


about naval promotions. 


Whitehall, Aug. the 23, 1699 


T ,9 

ce T commiſſioners of the admiralty have reſolyet 
come to me to-morrow, with ſome names i 

flags: Mr. Ruſſell recommends Churchill and Ela 

becauſe he ſays nothing has been done for them, tho't 

both were truſted when you came over, and have he 
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very true to your intereſt ; but I think, if it be poſ- 
e, to let them alone till you come, though Mr. Ruſſel 
ms to think it cannot be delayed ; I ſhall hear (if it 
| be ſo) what the other commiſſioners think, and da 
well as I can.” | 


em Mary to King William. —Lord Annandale's confeſſion. 


Whitehall, Aug. 18. 


HIS time I write with a better heart than the laſt, 
becauſe it goes by an expreſs, which muſt find 
out, which it may be the common poſt may not ſo 
do; there was then nothing to write: This time I 
e a paper to ſend you, which Lord Nott. is to copy, 
ich is what Lord Annandale has made Sir Wm. Loc- 
t write, becauſe he was not willing it ſhould be ſeen 
ger his own hand, I think I writ you word, or 
ud have done, that he ſent by his wife to Sir Wm. 
wou'd ſurrender himſelf, if he might be ſure not to be 
de an evidence of; upon which Sir Wm. drew up 
ditions, that he ſhou'd tell all, and then he ſhould be 
de no evidence, and has my word to get your pardon, 
link I writ you this before, but to be ſhort, he is come 
and I have ſpoke twice with him ; the ſecond time 
laſt night, when he gave me that paper, and ſeems 
be in earneſt : He told me, that after the time the pa- 
$ were burnt, wherewith this ends, Sir J. Montgo- 
y propoſed ſending a ſecond meſſage by the ſame Sim- 
„ but he rejected it as much as he durſt, but was afraid 
tell him plainly he wou'd not: fo having a mind to 
out of this, he pretended buſineſs at his own houſe 
the country; but his coldneſs made Sir J. Montgo- 
the warmer in it, and aſſure him he would ſpend his 
and fortune in that intereſt : Thus they parted, and 
knew no more till Lord Breadalbane came to ſee Lord 
Vor. III. [R] Annan 
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Annandale, in his way to Cheſter, where he went to ny 
you; he told him Sir James had certainly ſent anoths 
meſſage, but that he was not engaged in it, and beliewt 
nobody was beſides, but Lord Arran, tho” he cou'd y 
be poſitive if Lord Roſs were not likewife in: This 
told me laſt night, and deſires to be aſkit more queſtion 
not knowing but that he might yet remember more th 
at preſent he can think of: Thus he ſeems to deal {y 
cerely ; but to ſay the truth, I think one does not kn 
what to believe, but this I am certain off, that L 
Roſſe did not keep his word with me, much leſs has $ 
J. Montgomery with Lord Melvill, for he has been 
town ever ſince this day was ſevenight, and I have he 
nothing of him, which is a plaine breach of the condition 
I hope in God I ſhall ſoon hear from you, tis a |a 
while ſince I have; but I am not ſo uneaſie as I ws 
time, yet enough to wiſh extremely for a letter. D 
is to ſend Lord Portland, by this poſt, a copy of a b 
from Mr. Prieſtman, in which you will ſee what need] 
have of that divine protection which has hitherto 
watched over you, and which only can make me eaſyi 
your dear ſake. The ſame God who has hitherto ſo 
ſerved you, will, I hope, continue, and grant us a hay 
meeting here, and a bleſſed one hereafter, Farewt 
*tis too late for me to ſay any more, but that I am en 
and intirely yours, and ſhall be ſo till death.“ 


Queen Mary to King William. —Contraft between the ſs 
ments of the Dutch and Engliſh with regard to thin. 


Whitehall, Aug. the 32th, 169% 


et LAST night, when it was juſt a week fince | 
heard from you, I received yours of the 33th, i 

F was a-bed; I was extreamly glad to find by it you | 
paſt the Shanon, but cannot be without fears, finct* 
eher 
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zemys have ſtill an army together, which, tho” it has 
ce more run away from you, may yet grow deſperate, 
r ought I know, and fight at laſt: Theſe are things 
can't help fearing, and as long as I have theſe fears, 
pu may believe I can't be eaſy; yet I muſt look over 
em, if it be poſſible, and force myſelf to talk, or pre- 
tly every body thinks all loſt. This is no ſmall part of 
y penance ; but all muſt be endured as long as it pleaſes 
od, and I have till abundant cauſe to praiſe him who 
given you this new advantage. I pray God continue 
bleſs you, and make us all as thankfull as we ought ; 
t I muſt own the thoughts of your ſtaying longer is 
y uneaſy to me, God give me patience, I hope you 
ill be ſo kind to write oftener; while you are away, it 
really the only comfort this world affords, and if 
u knew what a joy it is to receive ſo kind a one 
your laſt, you wou'd by that, better than any 
ing elſe, be able to judge of mine for you, and 
belief that what you ſay upon that ſubject is true, 
able to make me bear any thing. When I writ 
t I was extream ſleepy, and fo full of my Scotch buſi- 
ls, that I really forgot Mr. Harbord; he wrote to Sir 
Southwe!l, as he told me, but he has a great deal to 
He pleaſed me extremely to hear how much people 
e me there; when I think of that, and ſee what folk 
here, it grieves me too much, for Holland has really 
led me in being ſo kind to me; that they are ſo to you 
$no wonder, I wiſh to God it was the ſame here; but 
x your pardon for this, if I once begin upon this ſub- 
it, | can never have done to put it out of my head. 
rd Marl. is alſo very earneſt with me to write to you 
at has been done to-day, and the commiſſioners of the 


name 4 perſons, out of which they deſired me to chuſe 
flags, Lord Marl. deſired me to name em to you in 
[RJ 2 order, 


niralty have been here in a body, at the cabinet councill, 
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chell; he ſays Lord Preſident may write to you about. 
Carter, and *tis like enough he will, for he tells meh 
much an older officer, and will quit if theſe come om 
his head, and ſays all goes by partiality and faction, 
indeed I think it's but too plain in other things; hoy! 
is in this you will be beſt able to judge, I writ you 
before what Mr. Ruſſel ſaid of the two firſt ; you will 
in it as you pleaſe, for I told the commiſſioners mii 
that I hoped you wou'd be here fo ſoon, that I did notti 
why this matter ſhou'd not ſtay for your coming, a0 
I reſolve to leave it, if it's poſſible, but cou'd not hi 
my Lord Marl. nor indeed myſelf, the writing yout 
matter as it is, tho' he expects I ſhould write in bis 
vour, which tho* I would not promiſe, yet I did nd 
him a ſort of compliment, after my faſhion. I needs 
repeat either how much I love you, nor how impatt 
I am to ſee you, you are kind enough to be perſwade 
both, and I ſhall make it my endeavour, while 14 
never to give you cauſe to change your opinion of me, 
more than I ſhall my kindneſs for you, which is a 
above imagination.“ 


Queen Mary to King I illiamupon his raiſing the ſug 
Limerick.—Great heats about naval promotions. — C 


tion to Lord Mariboraugh's expedition to Kingſale.” 


Sept. I, 


Whitehall, 5-—= Rog: 27 1696. 


bs TH day at noon I received yours, which cant! 
the way of Dublin, and am ſorry to ſee the 

ſenger's news confirmed ; but it has pleaſed God toll 

you with ſuch a continued ſucceſs all this while, thati 

may be, neceſſary to have ſome little croſs. I hope! 

God this will not prove a great one to the main buſi 

the” 'tis a terrible thought to me, that your coming ' 
II 
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F again for ſo long time; I think it ſo, I'm ſure, and 
ve great reaſon every manner of way. I will ſay no- 
ing of what my poore heart ſuffers, but muſt tell you, 
hat I am now in great pain about the naming the flags. 
. Rufſel came to me laſt night, and ſaid it would now 
abſolutely neceſſary ; when I inſiſted upon ſtaying till T 
ard from you, he deſired to know if I had any particular 
ſon ; I told him plainly, that ſince I could not pretend 
> know myſelf who were the fitteſt, it troubled me to 
all were not of a mind; that I was told by ſeveral 
ons, that there were ancient officers in the fleet, who 
d now behaved themſelves very well this laſt time, and 
ould certainly quit if theſe were preferred ; ſo that he 
ould not blame me if I deſired, in this difficulty, to ſtay 
or your anſwer, to whom I had wrote: To this he an- 
red in more paſſion than ever I ſaw him, that Carter 
nd Davis, which he knew Lord Preſident and Lord 
lott. would ſpeak for, were two pitiful fellows, and very 
ean ſeamen ; that next ſummer he would not command 
e fleet if they ſhould have flags. After a long diſpute 
bout this matter, I have put him off till the laſt moment 
omes, when they are to fail; he ſays, then he muſt 
peak of it to the comm. and hear who will ſpeak againſt 
by which I may judge. I fee Lord Marl. heart is 
ery much ſet upon this matter, and Mr. Ruſſell, as you 
ay ſee by what I write, on t'other ſide. Lord Preſi- 
ent ſays, if Churchill have a flag, he will be called the 
lag by favour, as his brother is called the general of fa- 
our: He ſays abſolutely this Carter will quit, and com- 
nends him highly; but I muſt tell you another thing, 
mich is, that he is mightily diſſatisfied with the buſineſs 
f Kinſale. I ſee he does not oppoſe it, for he ſays *tis 
Four order, and therefore muſt be obeyed; but I find he. 
aiſes many difficulties to me; what he does to others I 
an't tell, but among other things, he endeavours ta 
fright 


titt 
pe! 
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fright me by the danger there is of being ſo expoſe 
when the fleet and 5000 men are gone, which he reckay 
all the force; tells how eaſy it will be then for the Frag 
to come only with tranſport ſhips, and do what they vl 
but with all this, is very deſirous to forward all thing 
You will have an account from Lord Nott. what by 
been done this day and yeſterday. I know you will y 
me, and I hope will believe that if your letter had ben 
leſs kind, I don't know what would become of ng, 
tis that only makes me bear all that now ſo tormeny 
me, and I give God thanks every day for your kindnek; 
tis ſuch a ſatisfaction to me to find you are ſatisfyed vi 
me, that I cannot expreſs it; and I do fo flatter myil 
with the hopes of being once more happy with you, thy 
that thought alone, in this world, makes me bear all yit 
patience, I pray God preſerve you from the dangen! 
hear you expoſe yourſelf daily to, which puts me in cos. 
tinual pain, A battle, I fancy, is ſoon over; but tix 
perpetual ſhooting you are now in, is an intolerable thing 
to think on; for God's ſake take care of yourſelf ; qu 
owe it to your own and this country, and to all in gente 
ral, I muſt not name myſelf where church and ſtate ar 
equally concerned, yet I muſt needs ſay, you owe! 
little care for my ſake, who, I am ſure, loves you mort 
than you can do me; and the little care you take of you 
dear perſon I take to be a ſign of it: but I muſt ſtill lon 
you more than life.“ 


Queen Mary to King William. — State of ber own mink 
Oppoſition to Lord Marlborough's expedition to Kingſale= 
Her diflike of Lady Marlborough. 


Whitehall, = 7. 1690. 


40 MY poor heart is ready to break every time I think 
in what perpetual danger you are; I am it 

greater fears than can be imagined by any who loves | 
that 
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jan myſelf. I count the hours and the moments, and 
ve only reaſon enough left to think, as long as I have 
WL letters all is well. I believe, by what you write, that 
pu got your cannon Friday at fartheſt, and then Satur- 
y I ſuppoſe you began to make uſe of them ; judge then 
hat cruel thoughts they are to me to think what you may 
expoſed to all this while. I never do any thing with- | 
t thinking now, it may be, you are in the greateſt dan- 
„and yet I muſt fee company upon my ſett days: 1 
uſt play twice a week; nay, I muſt laugh and talk, 
jo! never ſo much againſt my will: I believe I diſſemble 
ry ill to thoſe who know me, at leaſt tis a great con- 
raint to myſelf, yet I muſt endure it: All my motions 
ſo watch'd, and all I do fo obſerved, that if I eat leſs, 
ſpeak leſs, or look more grave, all is loſt in the opinion 
the world ; ſo that I have this miſery added to that of 
ur abſence and my fears for your dear perſon, that I 
uſt grin when my heart is ready to break, and talk when 
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k y heart is ſo oppreſs'd I can fearce breathe. In this I 
„o't know what I ſhould do, were it not for the grace 
m God which ſupports me: I am ſure I have great rea- 


n to praiſe the Lord while I live for this great mercy, 
ut I don't ſink under this affliction; nay, that I keep 
y health; for I can neither fleep nor eat. I go to Ken- 
gton as often as I can for air, but then I can never be 
ite alone; neither can I complain, that would be fome 
ſe; but I have nobody whoſe humour and circumſtanees 
frees with mine enough to ſpeak my mind freely to: 
hides, I muſt hear of buſineſs, which being a thing 1 
n ſo new in, and ſo unfit for, does but break my brains 
e more, and not eaſe my heart. I ſee I have inſenſibly 
ade my letter too long upon my own ſelf, but I am con- 
ent you love enough to bear with it for once: I don't 


832 


ſince 


member that I have been guilty of the like fault before, 
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ſince you went; and that is now three months, for whit 
time of almoſt perpetual fear and trouble, this is but 
ſhort account, and ſo I hope may paſs: *Tis ſome af 
to me to write my pain, and 'tis a great fatisfaQion y 
believe you will pity me, it will be yet more when I hex 
it from yourſelf in a letter, as I am ſure you muſt if i 
were but out of common good nature; how much man 
then out of kindneſs, if you love me as well as you nuts 
me believe, and as I endeavour to deſerve a little by th 
ſincere and laſting kindneſs I have for you: But by mak 
ing excuſes I do but take up more of your time, al 
therefore muſt tell you that this morning Lord Mal, 
went away; as little reaſon as I have to care for his vit 
yet I muſt pity her condition, having lain in but eight 
days; and I have great compaſſion for wives when the 
huſbands go to fight. There has been a great debate ii 
morning in the cabinet council, whether the commiſſion 
ers of the admiralty ſhould be truſted with the ſecm 
Mr. Ruſſel thought it was no matter if the whole tom 
knew it; Lord Preſident thought the whole ſucceſs & 
pends upon it being a ſecret, and would not have it 
commiſſioners of the admiralty told it by no means: 
Moſt were of his opinion, eſpecially Lord Monmouth 
but 'tis too tedious to write more of this: You will hat 
an exact account from Lord Nott. of all that has ben 
done beſides to-day, If the wind continues fair, I by 
this buſineſs will ſucceed ; though I find if it do not, th 
who have adviſed it will have an ill time, all except Lal 
Nott. being very much againſt it: Lord Preſident oi 
complying becauſe it is your order; but not liking it, 2 
wondering England ſhould be ſo expoſed, thinking it u- 
great a hazard. There would be no end ſhould I tell in 
all I hear upon this ſubject, but I thank God I am 
afraid, nor do I doubt of the thing ſince 'tis by yo 


order, I pray God the weather does not change wid 
ja 
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as it does hegen it has rained all laſt night and this 
and looks aszif itꝰ were ſet in for it, Every thing 
hts me now, but were I once more ſo happy as to ſee 
| here, I fancy E ſhould fear nothing. I have always 
got to tell you that in the Utrecht Courant they have 
nted a'letter of yours to the States, in which you pro- 
e to be ſoon with them; I can't tell you how many ill 
rs I have had about that in the midſt of all my joy; 
en I thought you were coming home, it troubled me 
think you would go over and fight again there. Now 
letter is already fo long, but *tis as if I were be- 
tched to-night, I can't end for my life ; but will force 
ſelf now, beſeeching God to bleſs you and keep you 
all dangers whatſoever ; and ſend us a happy meet- 
again here upon earth, and at laſt a joyfull and bleſſed 
in heaven in his good time. Farewell ; do but con- 
ue to love me, and forgive the taking up ſo much of 
r time to your poor wife, who deſerves more pity than 
rany creature did, and who loves you a great deal too 
ch for her own eaſe, though it can't be more than you 
erve,” | 


en Mary to King William. — Her diſlike of the Queen 


Daowager. 
1 


2 Whitehall, Sept. the **th, 1690. 

of NOTHING can expreſs the impatience I have to 
ok ſee you, nor my joy to think it is fo near; I 
' e not ſleept all this night for it, though I had but five 
J 


rs ſleep the night before, for a reaſon I ſhall tell you. 


Ag a compliment laſt night from Q. Dowager, who 
ue to town a Friday; ſhe ſent it I believe with the bet- _ 
"IF bert becauſe Limmericke is not taken: For my part 
in't think of that or any thing elſe but you ; God 
* d you a good journey home, and make me thankfull 


| ought for all his mercies.“ 
Vor. III. fS] 


— 
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Lord Shrewſbury to Lord Caermariben.— Offers to tak 
command of the fleet upon the defeat off Beachy- bead. 
King William's cabinet. 


My Lord, Southborrow, July the 12th, q, 


5 THIS place, as much as I can ſee yet of it, ha 
much the air of real ſolitude, as the moſt roman 

grove you ever read of; whether it be my Lord Toni 
ton or Mr, Tourville's fault is not yet decided, but jg 
terday we met ſo many Dutch ſeamen upon the 10 
that that ſubject fills me with compaſſion, but at the ſax 
time leads me to what I fat down with intention to an 
upon, which I defire you will keep to yourſelf, unleſs q 
ſee a fit opportunity, and withal that you think my pn 
poſal neither too vain nor too fooliſh, 
If I do not very much miſtake Mr. Ruſſel's inclin 
tions, I think he is not very fond nor ambitious of uni 
taking this expedition at ſea, not being, I believe, cot 
dent enough of his own experience to defire the cn 
mand alone, nor yet willing to undergo ſo much trc 
and danger as ſuch a buſineſs requires, when he is only 
ſhare the honour with other commiſſioners. If he 
not go, I conclude no other ſingle man will be 
with the fleet, there being objections againſt every bl 
can be named, either for want of ſkill, or ſecurity of tit 
inclinations to the government. If the fleet be ca 
manded by commiſſioners, I imagine there will be 
pointed one man of quality and two ſeamen, If my l 
Pembroke deſires it, nobody can diſpute what is ſo mi 
his due; but by ſeveral people I have ſpoken with, ti 
appears too great a backwardneſs in every body to und 
take the regaining this loft game, that I doubt wie 
any will offer themſelves who are fit to be acceptes: 
is only in this caſe, and no other, that I think w 
| obliegt 
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ized to let you know, that if there ſhould any ſuch 
at want be, as that I could be ſerviceable (which is 
dly credible) I would venture myſelf with all the rea- 
eſs imaginable, and promiſe you, that as I ſhould be 
e to do little good, I would do as little hurt, which is 
can be expected from the beſt you can ſend, if joined 
th two able mettled ſeamen, which I am ſure are the 
y people can recover this diſgrace, 

I cannot help being ſo ridiculous as to be mightily 
zued at the affront the nation has ſuffered, and think 
ſo much concerns the intereſt as well as reputation of 
ery man that calls himſelf an Engliſhman, not to ſuf- 
this domineering fleet to go home without a revenge, 
call themſelves ever after ſovereigns of the ſea, that I 
very ſolicitous to hear good men are named for this 
mmand, that it might be ſomebody's buſineſs, who is 
ficiently concerned in the ſucceſs, to ſee this fleet 
juipped with diligence and care. This long letter is 
rit contrary to all orders of a regular water-drinker, and 
great haſte, If what I have offered be very wrong, I 
pe you will have the charity to conceal the follies of, 


larquis of Caermarthen to King William.— Suſpicions of 
Lord Monmouth. — In King William's Cabinet. 


SIR, London, 16th June 1690. 


MY former of the 13th did not go as I expected, 
becauſe I underſtood it would have no other 
nveyance than by the ordinary poſt, by which not 
ly myſelf dare not write, but my lord Marlborow and 
ers (who know leſs than I do of that matter) have de- 
ared publickly that they will not write but by expreſſes, 
ving reaſon to believe that Major Wildman has exact 


_— of moſt people's ſeals, and that he makes uſe 
art, 


[S] 2 He 
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He does now produce letters which he pretends to 
tercept every poſt, which are interlined with white i 
with the beſt intelligence which can be given of yu 
Majeſty's councils and affairs: They are always direty 
to Monſ. Coutenay, at Amſterdam ; and I remember 
Lord Monmouth told me of ſuch a direction above t 
months ago; but we never ſaw any of theſe till one a 
four days before your Majeſty's departure, and they ar 
much of one ſtrain, that I cannot hinder myſelf from 
pecting them to be ſham letters, either to bring ſoned 
your council under ſuſpicion of betraying ſecrets, or 
put a value upon Mr. Wildman's great diligence in yt 
ſervice at this time. | 

I cannot but alſo acquaint your Majeſty with a privy 
diſcourſe of my Lord Monmouth's to me on the 10 
which did much ſurprize me; but although I now | 
lieve there is no ſuch danger, yet it is fit for your! 
jeſty's knowledge, It was that he did then believe 
ſhould in a few hours from that time hear that 50 
French foot were landed in Scotland, to which a gr 
number of Scotch were joined by that time. I told * 
if he knew it to be true, he ought to acquaint the Uuet 
with it; which be ſaid he would have done, if he had beg 
very ſure of the truth of it; but he was confident it woll 
be found true in a few hours longer: But hearing 06 
thing of it the next day, I aſked him, why he had a 
ſo before ? he anſwered, that the news had been brougl 
by a man who came poſt out of Scotland in forty-cig 
hours, and had rid himſelf almoſt dead; but ſaid be & 
not know the man, nor how to enquire after him: 
upon further diſcourſe he ſaid, he had told your Maj 
that he would endeavour to get what intelligence he coll 
out of Scotland for your ſervice, and that he would end 
vour to prevent all things there which might tend to yo 


diflervice, but that he would be torn to pieces * 
* 
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auld name any perſons, and that you were contented to 
e him that liberty.—In ſhort—although I hope he 
ſhes well to your Majeſty, I believe him to be abuſed 
Wildman ; and he was in as much diforder as I ever 
„ when Ferguſon's papers were ſearched, and went 
zut a dozen times to his lodging, where Wildman was 
the time. i 38 

I fay not this with any reflection upon my Lord (who 
o in my conſcience believe means well to your intereſt), 
[ believe he has been privy to more of the Scotch de- 
s than he now wiſhes he had known.” 


d Caermarthen to King William, upon the defeat at 
Beachy Head. Preſſes him to return from Ireland. In 
ing William's Cabinet. 


_ London, 7th July 1690. 


WEIT fo at large to your Majeſty yeſterday, that 
| ought not to trouble you ſo ſoon again, were it 
to congratulate your Majeſty's victory over your ene- 
at Drogheda, which I hope I need not go about to 
ſuade your Majeſty of my rejoyceing in as truly as any 
our ſubjects. It is pity that ſo much bravery and 
atneſs as your Majeſty ſhews in all kinds, ſhould meet 
any ſuch repulſe as you have done at ſea ; but I hope 
may be repaired if thoſe will do their dutys to whom 
longs. 
lowever, as the preſent caſe is, without your Ma- 
s ſpeedy returne (beſides many inconveniencies here 
ch would be prevented by it), Ido to the utmoſt degree 
ebend its being made impracticable, in ſome little 
hence, for you to returne this ſummer, if you would, 
cially with any force, of which I think there 1s ap- 
ance enough that there will be need here, and yet how 
t loever that need bee, it ſeems unreaſonable to deſire 
troops 
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perſon and the nation, if you did not comply witha 
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troops from you whilſt your perſon is there. Your on 
councill do generally hope, that having leſſened y# 
enemies army, you will ſend back ſome troops, the fe, 
here being very great, eſpecially whilſt the French fleet 
about the Downs, where it is expected they will anch 
this night. I will preſume to trouble your Majeſty 
further, but to beſeech you to conſider the importance 
your return, whilſt it is in your power,” 


« Since I had writt this letter, the cabinet council 
ing met to conſider about the fleet, and that debate givin 
occaſion to ſpeak of the general ſtate of our affairs, it 
thought of abſolute neceſſity by them to deſire that ſon 
troops might be ſent back out of Ireland immediate, 
and, upon the whole, it was agreed unanimouſly, that 
far as it could be done with good manners, your Mach 
ſhould be preſſt to returne with all imaginable ſpeed; 
agreeing that it would otherwiſe be impracticable in 
little time longer, and very unſafe both to your Majely 


defires, Your Majeſty will accordingly receive « 
humble requeſts by my Lord Nottingham, with 
ſtate of our condition and motives for our requeſts, wt 
I hope will prevail with you. .Your Majeſty will u 
find, that in hopes of your Majeſty's being of our opini 
in this matter, we have ordered the ſquadron under 
vell to a ſtation where he ſhould not bee, but that 
take it to be of the firſt importance to ſecure your 3 
jeſty's paſſage to us. We have ſworn one anothe! 
lecrecy in this matter, and the admiralty thinks we i 
ordered Shovell's ſquadron only to prevent the deliyt 
the 28 Breſt ſhips burning our tranſport veſſels. Ys 
Majeſty will be pleaſed to ſend us the moſt ſpeedy 2 
to this that is poſlible, and to keep it private as lo; 
may be.“ 
1 
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rquis of Caermarthen to King William, on his returning 


t the army in Ireland. — Complaints of the admiralty. 


SIR, London, 19th Aug. 1690. 


| THANK God, all things are ſo quiet here, that 
I have nothing to trouble your Majeſty withall, but 
congratulate your happy progreſs, which the letters of 
10th bring us an account of this day, 

I am glad your Majeſty has been pleaſed to delay your 
urn to this time, of which I hope you will find the 
od effects here, as well as in Ireland, unleſs we can be 
zen- faced in our ingratitude, which I hope the very 
pbile will not ſuffer us to be, what even our natural 
linations might otherwiſe diſpoſe us to. 

Ve have ordered an additional proviſion to be made, 
| ſerit both from Cheſter and Briſtol a few days provi- 
s for the army, from each place, for fear of any want, 
ich is the only thing I can now apprehend in Ireland; 
we dare not depend upon the Plymouth proviſions 
ning in time, being liable to ſo many accidents to 
vent it; and amongſt the many other miſcarriages of 
board of admiralty, one hath been, the not ſending 
Je proviſion ſhips from Plymouth to Ireland, with Sir 
budeſly Shovell, we having given them orders for it in 
time, and was omitted thro? perfect neglect.“ | 
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DNGRESS at the Hague. French take Mons. 
—— Second Conſpiracy againſt the Government. Diſ- 
ervered. —— Lord Preſton's Confeſſion. — Deprivation 
of the Biſhops, State of the Armies in Ireland. 
Ginkell takes the Engliſh Part of Athlone. —— Diſpute for 
the Iriſh Part of it.———A Council of War.—— Athlone 
taken. Movements and Stations of the Armies, with the 


count of the Siege of Limerict. Variety of Opinions 
about the Capitulation of Limerick, — Campaigns upon 
the Continent. Vigorous Meaſures of Parliament. 
Maſſacre of Glenco. Severities againſt Epiſcopacy in 
Scotland. 


ILLIAM had no ſooner prorogued the parlia- 
ment, than he went over to Holland in the mid- 
e of January, to preſide at the congreſs of the confede- 
tes againſt France, and to enjoy, perhaps, the greateſt 
leaſure of which the human mind is ſuſceptible, the con- 
10uſneſs of having firſt preſerved, and then aggrandized 
's country, without invading its liberty. To ſtrike fo- 
Figners with the greater idea of his ſtate, and perhaps to 
cure himſelf againſt innovations in his abſence, he car- 
ed with him a ſtill greater number of the nobility and 
rlons of rank, than he had done when he went to lre- 
Vo, III. e land: 


Battle of Agrim. Conſeguences of the Battle, and le- 
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and of attention to particular intereſts, But, wif 


land: Men, fond of expence at all times, and who u 
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indulged it from principle, to ſhew, in the eyes of foreig 
ers, their Sovereign's pre-eminence, and their o 
The King made a magnificent public entry into t 
Hague; a compliment which he had never paid to & 
Engliſh, His ſpeech to the States General, being! 
own, was obſerved to flow from the heart. “ From 
« earlieſt youth,“ he ſaid, “ he had loved their ca 
« try; could that love be heightened by any thing, & 
& conſciouſneſs of the returns of kindneſs he had m 
« with from his countrymen could alone do it: H 
« would die well ſatished, if he could once ſecure th 
c, repoſe.” 

The congreſs conſiſted of the Electors of Branden 
and Bavaria, the Landgraves of Heſſe Darmſtadt 
Homberg, the Princes of the houſe of Lunenburg, 
Wirtenberg, of Anſpagh, the Prince Palatine of Ber 
feldt, the Dukes of Holſtein, Courland, and Saxe-Eji 
nach, the Marquis of Caſtagnana governor of the Span 
Netherlands, and the miniſters of all the Princes of it 
confederacy againſt France. But, above all, the Ky 
of England was conſpicuous ; becauſe he was the | 
which animated this vaſt body, All theſe Princes agi 
to wave,ceremony, and to live upon the footing of equi 
William, in this apparent equality, but real ſuperiori 
enjoying a ſatisfaction and pride, which Louis XIV. 
all his ſtate and affectation of pre-eminence, never felt 

The King opened the congreſs with one of the mk 
animating ſpeeches that modern ages have product 
„ "The ſtates of Europe,“ he ſaid, “ had too long 
« gulged themſelves in a ſpirit of diviſion, or of del 


& the dangers which threatened them from France! 
« minded them of paſt errors, they pointed out alſo lt 
« neceſſity of amending them for the future, It Wasn 

| 11 6 po 
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now 2 time to deliberate, but to act. Already the 4 ph = 
French King had made himſelf maſter of the chief for-. 
reſſes around his kingdom, which were the only bar- 1691. 
riers to his ambition; and, if not inſtantly oppoſed, 
he would ſoon ſeize the reſt, All ought, therefore, to 
be convinced, that the particular intereſt of each was 
ompriſed in the general intereſt of the whole. The 
nemy's forces were ſtrong, and they would carry 
things like a torrent before them, It was in vain to 
pppoſe complaints and unprofitable proteſtations againſt 
injuſtice, It was not the reſolutions of diets, nor 
hopes founded on treaties, but ſtrong armies, and firm 
union among the allies, which alone could ſtop the 
enemy in his courſe. With theſe they muſt now 
ſnatch the liberties of Europe out of his hands, or ſub- 
mit for ever to his yoke. As to himſelf, he would not 
ſzare his credit, his forces, or his perſon, and would 
Weome in the ſpring, at the head of his troops, to con- 
quer or to periſh with his allies.” 
he confederates reſolved, at this congreſs, to bring Reſolution 
o the field, next campaign, an army of above 200,000 —— 
, of which the Emperor, Spain, Brandenburg, and 
gland, were to furniſh each 20,000; the Dutch, 
000; Savoy and Milan, 18, oco; Bavaria, the ſame 
| ber; Saxony, 12,000 ; the Palatinate, 4,000 ; Heſle, 
d00; Swabia and Franconia, 10,000; Wirtenberg, 
oo; Leige, the ſame number; Munſter, 7,000; and 
Princes of Lunenburg, 16,000. They agreed alſo 
on the heads of a declaration, in which they were to 
liſh their reſolution not to lay down arms againſt 
nce, until ſhe ſhould make reſtitution of all ſhe had 
n from neighbouring nations, ſince the peace of Mun- | 
the parliaments, clergy, nobility, towns, and people 
France ſhould be reſtored to their ancient privileges; 
Louis make reparation to the holy ſee, for the injuries 
J 2 he 
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he had done it. Already in imagination, the Tug 


Europe graſped the firſt of theſe proviſions ; the Fre: . 
ſuſpicious of gifts from enemies, and, perhaps, loſt elifiorts 
to the ſound of liberty, ſcorned that protection which M to 
offered them in the ſecond ; and the Engliſh, who gn 
been enraged againſt their former Prince for paying e c 
compliments of civility to the Pope becauſe theſe led d e 
conſequences, now heard of the laſt with indifenm em 
becauſe it led to none. on; 
From the ſplendour of this congreſs, William retired Wont: 
enjoy the pleaſures of ſolitude at Loo, where he had e r 
his infancy and youth. But he was ſoon diſturbed ] 
the news that Louis XIV. taking advantage of a favouiſhe a 
able ſeaſon in the month of March, and attended by H eſſio 
Dauphin, and the Princes of the Blood, had laid ſege th 
Mons, which was garriſoned by 5000 ſoldiers, and be) 
greater number of burghers. William haſtened to aſlent rec 
his army to protect the town. He called the troos Ja 
the allies from all quarters to his aſſiſtance. Louis M of 
drew his garriſons from the neighbouring towns to the 
force himſelf, The two armies approached with . y 
Sovereigns at their heads: All Europe was big with a dhe 
pectation to ſee the Kings of England and of France pi pri 
againſt each other in battle, a few months after the K no! 
of England had exhibited the ſame ſpectacle. But! his 
German troops aſſembled lowly: The Spaniards, vir 
whom the care of the carriages of the army had bf 4a! 
committed, neglected to provide them: William se bre 
himſelf obliged to act with caution: And, in the md per 
time, the burghers, a race of men never to be truſt! {hi 
danger, becauſe they have much to loſe and nothing mo 
gain in it, forced the troops to ſurrender Mons, by ti ove 
ening to open the gates, if they did not. Louis X of 
who, during all his life, appeared more intent to 0 the 
tify than to conquer his rival, returned to Verſailles, crc 


ſent back his ſoldiers to their winter quarters, 
Wi 
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When William's intention to go abroad was made 

own, his enemies reſolved to take advantage of the op- 
ortunity, which his abſence would afford them, to enter 
ito a new conſpiracy againſt his government. The in- 
ignation of many of the whigs againſt him for diſſolving 
xe convention parliament, for breaking with their party, 
nd combining his intereſts with thoſe of their rivals and 
nemies, had been gathering ſtrength by time and reflec- 
on; and their ſubmiſſion in parliament had been only a 
ontrivance to lull his anxieties aſleep, and a prelude to 
ze miſchiefs they meditated. They joined themſelves 
a number of the tory party. Both made advances to 
ze adherents of the late King. And all, making con- 
eſhons to each other, concurred in complaining of things 
ith which moſt of them had been ſeparately pleaſed. 
hey inveighed, „It was now time for the nation to 
recover from the delirium into which the ill conduct of 
James had plunged it; for James to ſhow his ſenſe 
of paſt errors; and for both to forgive the injuries 
they had mutually given and received. The reme- 
dy which had been tried, was found to be worſe than 
the diſeaſe z they muſt now, therefore, return to ol 
principles upon new conditions. If King James had 
not all the reverence for the liberty and religion of 
bis country which he ought, he had at leaſt private 
virtue; but his ſucceſſor had neither, For, that 
habeas corpus law, which Charles the Second and his 
brother had ſacredly obſerved, William had got ſuſ- 
pended; He had attempted in England to invade the 
ſhrines and altars of the church, and to bring her 
mortal foes into her boſom ; and in Scotland, he had 
overturned that hierarchy in an hour, which the race 
of Stuart had defended near a century; one of them at 
the expence of his life, and another with the riſk of his 
crown; He had come into England under the pretence 
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cc throned him: Not contented with commanding hy 
« father-in-law, and uncle, to retire from his own py 
& Jace, driving him from his kingdom, excluding th 
cc right of one of his children from the ſucceſſion, ad 
& poſtponing that of another, he had, under the pretenc 
« of communicating royalty to that wife whom he pr. 
c tended to love, left her only the name of it. His dl. 
„ gations to individuals he had repaid with ingratituk 
4 exactly proportioned to their extent: For the biſhoy, 
« who firſt raiſed the popular torrent of which he b 
advantage, were ſuſpended, and deprivation was ji 
« hanging over them: Lord Mordaunt, who had point 
« him the way to the crown, and Lord Hallifax, wh, 
ce in the name of the people of England, had preſented the 
% crown itſelf to him, he had diſmiſſed from ſerving u- 
« der it: Lord Torrington, who had confirmed the (ji 
4 rits of the Dutch ſeamen, and cauſed thoſe of the En 
« liſh ſeamen to waver, at the time of the revolution, i 
„ had diſgraced, firſt at the head of the admiralty, 21 
« weak miniſter, and now, at that of the fleet, as a coy: 
cc ard: Lord Marlborough, who had debauched the army, 
« and gained the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark to l 
<« intereſt, had been truſted only once with an independent 
« command; and that Lord had more to fear now fron 
« his own ſucceſs, than others from the want of it: Mar 
c borough's brother, Captain Churchill, who had been ts 
ce firſt ſea- officer that gave up his ſhip to him, he had nd 
cc protected againſt the partialities of party in the houk 
« of commons: Lord Cornbury, who was the firſt offen 
&* inthelandſervice that had deſerted his King and hisGt 


mitie 
caſio 
ing b 


a Wa 


« The Duke of Ormond, who for him had caſt au. 
<& a loyalty which was the pride of his family, had ſharel 


the lame fate: The Princeſs, who had conſented ® 
6 plac 
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place the crown upon his head at the expence of her own 
rights, he had mal-treated ; he had affronted her huſ- 
band: And, before he was a year upon the throne, he 
had diſmiſſed that parliament, and broken with that 
party, which had placed him upon it. Ungrateful to 
the nation which had raiſed him high, as well as to 
individuals, the national troops he did not truſt; he 
preferred the Dutch officers every where to the Englith ; 
took care of their wounded ſeamen when his own were 
zglefted ; and ſacrificed the honour of the nation, by 
aking apologies for the behaviour of the fleet to fo- 
eigners, and arraigning it in parliament ; and was 
ow meditating to enrich his countrymen by the cala- 
mities of Ireland, which his negligence had at firſt oc- 
caſioned, and his imprudence now prevented from be- 
nz brought to a period. He had engaged England in 
a war with which, had it not been upon his accounty 
ſhe had nothing to do ; and while he was ſending the 
fleet to pay idle compliments to a German Princeſs, he 
had expoſed the navy, the coaſts, and the capital, de- 
enceleſs, to an enemy which he had drawn upon them. 
he friendſhip of his countrymen was as fatal to the 
ation as his own ; for their raſhneſs at Beachy-head 
ad brought as much danger upon it, as their delays in 
voiding the battle of Bantry-bay. Diſgrace, misfor- 
une, ruin, attended him: He had never gained a 
battle, but againſt his own ſubjects: The maritime 
ory of England, unſullied for centuries, had been 
wice loſt by him in a reign of two years: The trade 
England, which had flouriſhed ſo high in the two 
alt reigns, was now fallen a victim to the ambition of 
Prince, who was ſolely intent upon defending his 
wn title, or conducting the projects of other nations. 
le had raiſed yearly ſums from England, unknown 
uce the conqueſt, and all to no purpoſe. Even vie- 
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te tory was to him unprofitable ; for, inſtead of rep 
& the ſtate of Ireland, after defeating its enemies, he 
cc left that kingdom in a heap of ruins,” 

Theſe complaints, often repeated, at laſt broke 
into action. A number of whigs and tories aſſemble 
gether, to conſult how thoſe ends might be obi 
which both wiſhed for. In their conference, fevers 
rors in the conduct of the late conſpiracy were poi 
out. They remarked, ** That, by taking meaſurj 
« inſurreCtions in different parts of England, thode 
c were engaged in the conſpiracy had given they 
« to government: That the French fleet had u 
4c ſent out too late in the ſummer : That, as Jane 
intended return had been preceded by no declam 
&«& from him, which could either ſecure individual 
ce their pardon, or the nation of its rights, it ha 
& the air of a conqueſt; and the people upon that 
c count had been animated againſt it: That the! 
4 ideas had been confirmed by the conduct of the Fra 
6 King, who, while he pretended to intereſt hind 
c the ſettlement of a proteſtant kingdom, was pere 
<< ing the proteſtant religion in his own : And that 
& James himſelf did not ſeem ſenſible of former 
„ ſeeing he was ſtill ſurrounded with Roman 
© counſellors.” They, therefore, propoſed, that Jan 
reſtoration ſhould be effected intirely by foreign force 
be employed in a double invaſion; one in Scotland, 
the other in England: That, in the enſuing Feb 
James ſhould fail to Scotland, and be joined ther 
5000 Swedes, who, becauſe they were of the protts 
religion, it was thought would remove part of the 
which attended an invaſion by foreigners : That 
March, while the Engliſh forces were to be ſent to 
Scotland, to oppoſe James, and before the new ſhip 
the ſtocks in England and Holland could be finiſhe“ 
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» fleets of the two nations for the ſummer ſervice be 
ined, a French fleet ſhould land a French army in Eng- 
nd; and, to leſſen even the odium of this laſt embarka- 
on, that the French King ſhould immediately give full 
berty of conſcience in his kingdom, and agree in the 
onduct of his part of the invaſion to act as a mediator 
tween James and his people, not as an ally to conquer 
em for him. It was further concerted, that james 
ould now remove his Roman catholic counſellors, and 
ubliſh a declaration when he landed, that he would ſend 
ack his foreign troops whenever thoſe of his enemy 
kould be removed, and refer all the ſubjeRs of late jea- 
duſies to a free parliament, From that ſpirit of ſelfiſhnefſs 
hich attends moſt conſpiracies becauſe the perſons en- 
aged in them know well the value of the riſks which 
hey are running, the perſons who compoſed this meeting, 
nder the pretence that all his other correſpondents either 
urt or betrayed him, inſiſted, that James ſhould give up 
|| correſpondence in England, except with themſelves, 
nd that he ſhould receive ſeven or nine of their number, 
$a ſtanding council, to attend and adviſe him in France. 
n order to lofe no time, it was reſolved to ſend over truſty 
rlons to France, with the reſult of this conſultation, 
nd to receive an anſwer to the terms of it. The per- 
ons fixed upon were Aſhton and Lord Preſton : The one, 
ecauſe his fidelity had been tried in the late conſpiracy ; 
nd the other, becauſe his former rank of ambaſſador in 
rance, and Secretary of State in England, would, it 
as thought, give weight to the negotiation at Verſailles 
nd St, Germains. Lord Dartmouth was the perſon who 
diefly preſſed on theſe engagements. For, ſtung with 
ſuſpicion which many had endeavoured to inſtil into 
ames, that he had, at the revolution, betrayed the fleet 
th which he was truſted, he had, ſoon after that pe- 
10d, given aſſurances, that he would bring the fleet to 
W. [U] revolt: 
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1. revolt: But finding, upon trial, that his influence n 


propoſed, that the French, after putting their * 
aſhore in winter as uſual, ſhould ſend their ſhips of we 
with only as many hands as could work them, to ty 
coaſt of England; pledging his honour, that he wol 
get them inſtantly manned with Engliſh ſeamen, Bs 
Louis XIV. refuſed to venture his fhips, not wither 
ſome expreſſions of diſtruſt of Lord Dartmouth. Fm 
theſe circumſtances, Dartmouth was become impatient fx 
an opportunity to wipe off all ſtains from his honour, 

Aſhton hired a ſmack to carry Lord Preſton and hin. 
ſelf into France. They took a barge ſecretly, and in tix 
dark, above the bridge of London, and went on boar 
the ſmack below it: Aſhton tied a ſtring, with a weigh, 
round their papers, to ſink them if they were boards 
But Providence ſeemed to intereſt itſelf in the interrupia 
of this conſpiracy. As it is natural for the human mi 
to give vent, one way or other, to whatever occupies i 
entirely, Aſhton appeared uneaſy whilſt they waited atth 
inn, and ſaid to one of his companions, upon hearing tit 
cock crow, That bad fortune would attend them; i 
liked not the omen.“ This created a ſuſpicion in tit 
maſter, which he communicated to the owner of tix 
ſmack, who communicated it to the Marquis of Cas 
marthen, preſident of the council. The night being colt, 
one of Lord Preſton's party borrowed the waterman' 
coat in the barge, and in the hurry carried it off; an 
the complaints of the waterman to his companion 
directed Caermarthen's meſſenger to the name of tit 
ſmack, When the ſmack paſſed a frigate of war in te 
river, Lord Preſton and Aſhton hid themſelves in the bi 
laſt; and by this accident they were prevented fron 
throwing their packet over-board when they wer 
ſeized, 
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tended declaration, a liſt of the Engliſh fleet which had 
ſupplied by Lord Dartmouth, a paper of notes con- 
rning the project of the invaſion, with a number of 
ters falſely ſubſcribed, directed, and written in a cant 
yle, but amidſt which it was eaſy to diſcover that the 
ters were intended for the late King, were found in 
ſhton's boſom. The papers, when read at court, raiſed 
any jealouſies. In one of the letters, which was in the 
ſhop of Ely's hand- writing to James, under the name 
Mr. Redding, it was ſaid: “ I ſpeak in the plural, 
becauſe I write my elder brother's ſentiments as well as 
my own, and the reſt of the family's; though leſſened 
in number, yet, if we are not mightily miſtaken, we 
are growing in our intereſt, that is in your's.” Words 
hich plainly imported, that the reſt of the deprived bi- 
ops were his aſſociates. Another, in the hand-writing 
Lord Clarendon, contained theſe words:“ Now is 
the time to make large advantages by trading ; the ſea 
being freer than it has been theſe two months paſt, or 
we can hope it will be two months hence. It is moſt 
earneſtly defired that this happy opportunity may not be 
loſt, eſpecially by the late undertakers; and I would 
not for much, they ſhould receive the leaſt diſguſt, 
They are ſomewhat poſitive in their terms ; but they 
alſo ſay they will be good and conſtant cuſtomers : 
And I have more than once ſeen the miſchief of over- 
rating and over-ſtaying the market, Opportunities 
are to be uſed; they cannot be given by men *:“ 


” Another of his letters ran thus: © The ſea will quickly grow ſo trouble- 
ſome, that, unleſs you diſpatch what you intend {or us, you will loſe a 
Feat opportunity of advantage. I hope the account he has to give of 
vur negociations here with the merchants that deal with us, eſpecially 
hoſe that have lately brought us their cuſtom, will both encourage 3 
larger trade, and excite the utmoſt diligence.” 
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Expreſſions which were thought to relate, and did rela 
to the late acceſſion of many of the whig party to the ca 
of J:mes. The paper, called The Reſult of the Co. 
& ference,” confirmed this: Becauſe, in the beginning 
it ran, “In the name of both whigs and tories ;” andx 
the concluſion bore, * that it was with the unanimoy 
« conſent of thoſe whigs and tories who are now in a 
& of cloling for his intereſt.” But the paper of nom 
which was in Preſton's hand-writing, gave the great 
alarm; becauſe it imported, that the common ſeana 
were diſloyal, that Rear-admiral Carter, and other fer 
officers at Portſmouth, were unſteady; made mention 
with ambiguity and darkneſs, of ſome of the King's ſt. 
vants, and of the greateſt of the whig lords; and contain 
hints of ſchemes big with miſchicf to England; an 
among others, that ſhips ſhould be brought from Seca 
land to block up Newcaſtle, and by that means to cutd 
the city of London from fewel ; and that, whilſt one pu 
of a French fleet was ſtationed to command Plymouth, 
another would attack Portſmouth, in which, it was ſa 
there were not 500 men at the time. 

Lord Preſton and Aſhton refuſed to turn informes 
Their trials were therefore hurried on about a fortnigt 
after they were taken, in order, by the terrors of death, & 
force a diſcovery. They were both condemned. Aſata 
was executed, obſtinate in ſilence, and proud, by bis & 
ample, to point out to his noble aſſociate the cons 


which he ought to follow. When Preſton * was heaout 
with dinner and wine, and the incitements of his fine 
he reſolved to die too, but in the ſolitude of the mornin ed 
and evenings, he gave ſigns of faultering, and at laſt mat e 
ſome confeſſions. During this interval, his daughter 
then a young girl about court, afterwards Counte' "ls cc 
Derwentwater, whoſe huſband loſt his head on Toe 


* Burnet, 
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nily, looking one day long and ſteadily upon King 
mes's picture at Kenſington, and Queen Mary aſking 
r, what ſhe was doing, ſhe anſwered, © I am reflect- 
ing how hard it is, that my father ſhould be put to 
death for loving your father “.“ At laſt, to deter- 
ne the fluctuation of Preſton's ſpirits, he was brought 
o the King's preſence, who had come over for a few 
5 from Holland, tempted with a pardon, and examined 
Lord Caermarthen. He confeſled againſt the biſhops, 
| Clarendon, and many of the known partizans of the 
King. He then named among his aſſociates, the 
ke of Ormond, the Lords Dartmouth, Macclesfield, 
andon, and Mr. Pen the Quaker; and added, Pen told 
„that, although Lord Dorſet and Lord Devonſhire 
q not attended the conference, they were of the party. 
offercd to name others of the great whig families. 
rd Caermarthen, who had formerly and lately been 
ſecuted by that party, eagerly puſhed him on, bidding 


n go to the bottom of the conſpiracy. But the King, The King's 


o ſtood behind Caermarthen's chair, and was then 
ning over it, touched him upon the ſhoulder, ſaying, 
My Lord, there is too much of this;“ and, with 
ual prudence and generoſity, drew a veil over offences 
0 which the beſt of his ſubjects had been too haſtily 
rayed, Vet, to prevent future miſchief, he committed 
arendon to the tower; and, not long after, ſent Dart- 
duth to the ſame place, upon receiving certain informa- 


dn of a letter he had written to James, in which he aſ- 
ed that Prince of his reſolution to quit the Engliſh ſer- 


e and join him. Dartmouth died ſoon after in the 
er; and then the King ordered the governor to pay to 


$ corpſe all the honours of war which were due to an ad- 


ral of England 4. William treated the Scotch part of 


* Granger's Biographia, tit, Graham, Burnet, 
+ Collins's Peerage, tit. Dartmouth, 
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the conſpirators with equal generoſity. Several of | 
nobility had been ſeized *; but orders were given ug 
them at liberty, if they would give their words of hom 
not to diſturb the government. Lord Arran, with 
undaunted ſpirit which ſprang from the blood of the gu 
families of Douglas and Hamilton united in his pen 
refuſed to give his word, “ becauſe,” he ſaid, © he 
« ſure he could not keep it.” 
The fate of this conſpiracy drew after it that of t 
nonjuring biſhops, whoſe ſees were now beſtowed up 
others. Their fidelity to their religious principles at at 
time, and to their civil at another, together with th 
tenderneſs for a Prince who had ſhewn none ta thi 
would have entitled them to reſpect even from an oppdli 
party, had they not ſullied all their honours by pub. 
tions, in which they reminded the people of what fret 
them had ſuffered for oppoſing popery and arbitrary po 
denied, in the moſt ſolemn manner, their acceſſion u 
conſpiracy, and prayed for mercy and forgiveneſs to d 
who had fixed the imputations of ſuch things upon tha 
A mixture of attachment to principle, and of the watt 
principle, which it would be difficult to account for, n 
it not that, from an abuſe of language, they did not 
ſider that to be conſpiracy, which they called duty, 
that to be invaſion, which they thought was, by the. 
diation (as their party called it) of an ally, to tranlp 
James into his kingdom, nor that to be conqueſt, wit 
was to drive an uſurper from it: So that, in all probavut 
they impoſed upon themſelves, without meaning to. 
ccive others +, 


* Books of Scottiſh privy council, May 28. June 25, and paſſim. 

+ Some of Sancroft's letters at this time to Sir John North are pod 

and, if attentively conſidered, will perhaps juſtify the truth of u 
ſervation, 

Il 
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The biſhops, who knew that their proſecution had Pan l. 
; a R : Boox VI, 
ined one King, and believed that their puniſhment qcLgL 
puld draw the ſame conſequence upon another, were 1691. 
oniſhed to find, that they fell without the people's al- inf unt. 
pſt obſerving it. Their friends, therefore, endeavoured, on to their 
employing the preſs, to rouſe the nation to take part in Pow 
ir quarrel, Many on the fide of government thought 
y ſhould ſhew their zeal for its intereſts, by anſwering 
pamphlets which were publiſhed for the biſhops. But 
nation ſaw the paper-war with indifference. The 
tizans of the old biſhops next attacked the characters 
the new ones, and of ſeveral late converts in the 
urch: And then, indeed, the malignity of men made 
read what their indolence had made them over- 
. Theſe polemics, accuſtomed to write, publiſhed 
riety of papers, to diſſuade the people from ſubmiſ- 
„ by the example of the unſubmitting prelates, and in 
ur of hereditary right and paſhve obedience. Here 
ernment interpoſed, becauſe its intereſts were con- 
ed, and employed the famous Mr. Locke to combat 
ſe doctrines : For, while the ſupreme power of other 
applies to the fears, that of the Engliſh is obliged 
pply to the reaſon, of its ſubjects. IJ he reaſonings of 
a philoſopher, in ſuch a cauſe, were greedily received 
be Britiſh nation ; and William found, that he made 
e converts by the writings of another, than by his 
ſervices in defence of their liberties. 
fore the King returned to Holland to take upon him 8. te of the 
ommand of the army, he had given orders to Ginkell armies in 
cland, to make an end of the war there at any rate ; Py 
for that purpoſe, had furniſhed * his army com- 
ly with recruits, and every kind of military provi- 
and ſent him an unlimited pardon to all who would 


* Story, 2. Þ» 34. 
aſk 
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. 

ö 

| 

| Fer H. aſk the benefit of it. James, in the mean time, hai 
j 


too VI. Leen informed of the diſorders which had been Commit 
1691. in Ireland during the winter, had ſent back "Tyreonnd 
chief governor, to put an end to them. Compeiiy 

upon this aroſe between Tyrconnel and Sarſefield 

| one jealous of his ancient power, and the other impaty 
1 | of new command. In hopes of ſtopping theſe, St. Ry 
a French general, and good officer, was ſent in thefy 
to command the army : A man who, it was t Iu 
would be agreeable to the Iriſh Roman Catholics; 
cauſe he had ſignalized himſelf againſt the Protek 
in France. But, although a great part of the lriſhn 
had, from want of money, ſtores, and proviſions, beend 
perſed t, St. Ruth was furniſhed with none of thoſe th 
ſaries. And the Iriſh complained equally of the ill.t 
parſimony of the French, and of James's want of reſp 
i who, in return for all their ſervices, had put a forex 
0 at laſt over the heads of all their countrymen, St. ke 
conſcious of his weakneſs, refolved on a war of des 
ſent garriſons to the ſtrongeſt towns upon the Irif 
of the Shannon, and placed himſelf with his army i 


| Athlone, aſk 
L When Ginkell heard of the diſcontents and difficult paſ 
ow: 


which he was entruſted, until he ſhould paſs the Sha 
leſt his making uſe of it ſooner might be imputed to 
and leſt the well- affected part of the Iriſh &, whoſe m 
were inflamed with the paſſions of their county 
might be provoked to diſappoint the preparations 
campaign, which they foreſaw was to be terminated 
1 | the impunity of their enemies. Having animated ht 
\ troops, and diſheartened the enemies, by fevers 


| | his enemies t, he reſolved not to publiſh the pardon 
L 


— 
A — 


; 

. 

| „ Gazette, March 19. + Ibid, May 21, and Letters Lem In 
| to Lord Nottingham, in the papereoffice. t Ibid, Letter, June 1 
k $ Ibid, May 77 1691. i 
vant 
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tages gained in the ſpring, and by the ſurrender of Pn 15 
limore, which, from want of powder, yielded almoſt oox VI. 
ſoon as it was attacked, he advanced on the 19th of 1691. 

e to Athlone. But in his haſte he neglected to 


abliſh magazines or places of communication behind 

j ., 

Athlone conſiſted of two towns, one on the Engliſh, General 
the other on the Iriſh fide of the Shannon, which were _— 
d together by a ſtone bridge, and by a ford a little English part 
e below the bridge. Both towns were fortified ; but ä 
at upon the Engliſh fide, weakly. The ſecond day of 

fiege, Ginkell, by good fortune, made a large breach 

one of the baſtions of the town on the Engliſh ſide, 

d ordered General M*<Kay to ſtorm the baſtion. It is 

gerous for troops under attack to know that there is 

place of ſafety prepared for them: The Iriſh fled to the 

ge to make their way to the other town, and part of 

m got into it. But the garriſon which ſtood on the 

polite ſide, apprehenſive that M*Kay might paſs the 

dee with the fugitives, broke down the arch neareſt to 

ir own ſide ; and thus obliged their companions either 

ak quarter, which few of them choſe to do, or to ſeek 

paſſage in the Shannon, where moſt of them were 

owned +. 

When Ginkell got poſſeſſion of the town on the Eng- Diſpute for 
h fide, he found that the Iriſh, expecting it would be wedge Wh 
en, had raiſed many entrenchments and other works town. 

the town to which they had retired, from whence 

ey played over upon the ſtation which they had juſt 

itted; and that the ford between the two towns 

breaſt- high, ſtony, impaſſable by above twenty men 

a rank, and commanded by a caſtle adjoining to it, 


* General M Kay's manuſcript memoirs, 
| Story, General M*Kay's manuſcript, Gazette, June 29. 
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made, where every bullet that was ſhot brought the p 


Ginkeil's 
intended at- 
tack fails. 


and by the walls of the town next the river. He th 
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fore reſolved, in imitation of the enemies, to entry 
himſelf in the town which he poſſeſſed, and then to n 
a bridge of pontons below the ford, deſtroy their w 
which commanded the ford, and carry on a wooden v 
on the ſtone bridge for the purpoſe of throwing | 
planks of wood acroſs the broken arch, and for com 
his men whilſt they were working. During nine d 
one of the moſt ſingular ſpectacles in hiſtory was a 
bited ; that of two armies waging war upon each ad. 
within the walls of a town, and amidſt the ruins 


precations of the inhabitants upon both armies. Git 
ſoon found, that his project of a bridge of pontons 
vain ; becauſe the bank on the « ppoſite ſide was firm 
at one place, and that place was guarded by the en 
Upon this, he bent his chief attention to gain ſafety us 
paſſage acroſs the ſtone bridge. Upon the ninth daß. 
planks over the arch of the ſtone bridge were finiſh 
breaches lay open in the caſtle, and in the walls neut 
ford; one body of men was appointed to force the bi 
and another the ford; handfuls of money were diſtiba 
amongſt the ſoldiers of both; the Engliſh army 
drawn up to ſupport them; St. Ruth, in the mean tin 
poured new troops continually into the town on his 
of the river, and placed the reſt of his army under 
walls next his camp: All men were impatient for l 
event. But in this critical moment a grenade, thr 
from the Iriſh fide, ſet fire to the wooden work ul 
the bridge, and deſtroyed all that the Engliſh had 
The attack was countermanded ; and the troops retuꝶ 
to their quarters, diſcovering “, by the ſallennels ! 
dejeCtion of their looks, the paſſions in their minds. T8 
misfortune appeared to be of the greater conſequenct, ® 


* General M*K :y*s manuſcript memo, | 
(1 
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, and it was known that Ginkell had nat made pro- 
ſecurities behind him for a retreat. Upon the news 
theſe things, a ſudden panic ſeized the Proteſtants in 
land; and the citizens of Dublin + barricadoed the 
nues to the city, and prepared to raiſe works all around 


In the mean time Ginkell ſaw that there was now 
bing left, but to retire, or to force a paſſage at the 
j alone. In both meaſures there was danger: For, 
che one hand, the retreat before a purſuing and elated 
my was hazardous; and upon the other, the ford 
s difficult and not certainly known, and the chief hopes 
ueceſs in the paſſage had been originally placed in the 
ges. He called therefore a council of war the ſame 
that his intended attack was diſappointed. The num- 
of generals of different nations, which commonly 
es diſſenſion, proved here the ſource of emulation, 
e Engliſh General Talmaſh, the French La Mello- 
re, the Daniſh Tettau, the Dutch Count Naſſau, the 
rman the young and brave Prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, 
, above all, the Duke of Wirtemberg, who was the 
ond in command, and impatient for glory that he might 
ome the firſt; all thought their own honours, and 
e of the troops they commanded, intereſted in preſſing 
attempt to which even its danger was an incitement, 
Kay, the Scottiſh General, alone remonſtrated againſt 
partly from the caution of age, and partly from its po- 
eneſs; for he had from the beginning declared, that 
pallage ought to have been tried at other places of the 
„ and not in the face of a town and an army. Gin- 
„ who was afraid of being blamed by the King for 
Icing to publiſh a pardon which might have prevented 


* General M*Kay's manufcript memoirs, + Ibid, 
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the preſent miſchief, gave to the remonſtrances of 
other generals juſt that degree of oppoſition which 


knew would increaſe their keenneſs in argument, x * 
engage their honour and their pride in the ſucceſs of x 
attempt in which they had over-ruled the opinion of the 1 
General. It was reſolved to attempt the paſſage 4 
day * ak 
When next day arrived, it was found that two: 
dents had happened during the night, which made i: ii | 
longer raſh in the generals to perſevere in the reſout 5 
they had taken. St. Ruth, upon the deſtruction of wi 17 
Engliſh works, and the retreat of their troops, beliem ar 
they had given up their deſign as deſperate, had ſent thy e 
of his worſt regiments, whom he had never hitte bo 
truſted with the works, to relieve a garriſon fatigued wt A 
ſerviceand anxiety : And, during the wholenight, theln F 
had provoked the Engliſh ſoldiers +, by calling to tia(if © 
acroſs the river, in derifion, * "That they had given! 4 
„ penny worths for the money which their Generals g 
© beſtowed upon them theday before.” And theſe aft 3 
made the ſoldiers clamorous in the morning for a 
In the diſtribution of ſervice, the command of the palin" 
was M*Kay's right: But Ginkell, unwilling to ay ad 
care of it to one who deemed its ſucceſs to be i impolſt ade 
gave the command to Talmaſh. M*Kay complained oy 
Talmaſh of his want of reſpe& in taking it. Buff 
Engliſh General ſhewed he deſerved the command) by 
egging M*Kay's permiſſion to attend him as a volunt 1 
In order to avoid giving any alarm to the enemy 05 
ſtir in the camp or the town, it was reſolved to makes 4 
attack at the ordinary hour of relieving the guards; * 
cauſe, at that time, there would be a double gatriſet A 


the town, without its being attended to, Orders 
given for 2000 men to attempt the river; for ladders l 


* General M*Kay's manuſcript. | + Ibid. 
| ecke 
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placed againſt the walls oppoſite to the enemy, from 
hence an inceſſant fire might be made upon them ; for 
ereſt of the garriſon to be ready to follow their compa- 
ons; and for the army to march into the town, when- 
er the detachment ſhould march to the ford *. 

The ſoldiers entered the river amidſt the huzzas of their 
m body to drown their fears, and of their friends be- 
nd to animate them with hopes. M Kay went on foot 
y the ſide of his men : Melloniere, Tettau, the Prince 
Heſſe, followed: Talmaſh attended every where as a 
lunteer. The Duke of Wirtemberg, having loſt a 
ore, was carried over on the ſhoulders of his grenadiers. 
he fire from the ruins of the Iriſh caſtle, and of the walls 
xt the river, was directed upon the ford; that from the 
nzliſh batteries and ladders upon the ruins ; and that 
2m the Iriſh entrenchments upon the Engliſh batteries; 
that all hurt thoſe who were doing miſchief to others, 
d none received injuries from thoſe whom they annoyed, 
he detachment advanced, gained the oppoſite bank, 
ounted the breaches which had been made in the walls 
x the river, and divided. One party carried the caſtle, 
ade way for others who were paſſing the river, and then 
lowed the ramparts of the town, partly to ſtrike terror 
o the garriſon by getting behind them, and partly to 
event the entrance of ſuccours from the Iriſh camp : 
nother turned above the ford to the broken arch of rhe 
age, to aſſiſt their friends who were making a paſſage of 
anks upon the oppoſite ſide: A third wheeled below the 
ud, to ſecure the point of landing for a bridge of boats 
ich the Engliſh were throwing acroſs the river. When 
ford and the bridges were laid open, multitudes paſſed 
er, The Iriſh garriſon, upon the fight of theſe things, 


* Cenezal M*Kay's manuſcript. 
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tion. 


0 wherever they could find them not poſſeſſed by the enemy: 
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quitted their entrenchments, leaped over the rampzr, 


and the town waz evacuated within an hour after the 64 
man had entered the river. St. Ruth marched his am 
to give relief, but too late: For, when he approached 
walls, his own guns were turned againſt himſelf, Heg 
ſooner ſaw this, than his fears increaſed in proportiony 
his former ideas of ſecurity. Believing that the ſame in; 
petuoſity of courage which had excited the Engliſh y 
ſtorm the town, might impel them to attack his cam 
and that confidence and habit of ſucceſs generally con 
mand ſucceſs, he decamped inſtantly to Agrim, ten nil 
off, and arrived there the ſame night. Ginkell tin 
publiſhed the King's declaration of pardon, and mul 
tudes took advantage of it *. 

At Agrim, St. Ruth, irritated by his double diſerin 
and the taunts and reproaches of the Iriſh, who felt 2 nv 
mentary ſatisfaction in his misfortunes, although theiron 
were involved in them, and continually alarmed with 
ports of thoſe who were taking the benefit of the K 
pardon, changed his intention of acting upon the de 
five, and determined to ſet the fate of Ireland upon 
deciſive battle. For this end, drawing all the gate 
from the neighbouring towns, he gathered an armyd 
25,000 men around him. 

After Ginkell had ſpent a week in refreſhing his tog 
and making ſome repairs upon the works of Athlone, | 
advanced to the enemy. Upon his approach he fowl 
that St. Ruth had choſen his ſtation with wiſdom. E 
army lay encamped along a height in a line of two mis 
Below, and half a mile from the front of his camp, 
was a large bog, through which were two paſſages, ® 
leading to the right, and the other to the left of his cat 
but the reſt of it was, to appearance, incapable of beg 


» General M'Kay's manuſcript, Gzz:tte, July | 
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4, The paſſage for Ginkell's army, through the bog - bode 
the left of the Iriſh camp, opened upon the left into a CEL 
corn field, but in which not more than four batta= 1691. 
could form a front; and further on, towards the 

p, it led to broken and difficult grounds, and to the 

ns of the caſtle of Agrim, in which the cannon were 

ced. The paſſage through the bog to the right of their 

p opened upon ground that was wider, and equal in 

ſurface, but not ſufficiently wide to afford room for 

army. The intermediate ſpace between theſe two 

nings was filled with hedges and ditches along the 

x of the hill, and almoſt to the verge of the bog ; and 

ſe were lined with troops. The reſt of the Iriſh army 

5 ranged behind the hedges, and upon the heights be- 

the camp. The only thing which St. Ruth wanted, 

give him the full advantage of ſuch a, ſituation, was 

non: But he had only nine field- pieces with him 7. 

is the Iriſh army ſtood upon a height, moſt of them 

eived the approach of the Engliſh army long before it 

ved at the bog, St. Ruth ſpent the intermediate time 

making diſpoſitions, and in imitating the ancient ge- 

als by making a formal ſpeech to his officers. The 

fs in all other places ran through the ranks of the 

lers, obliging them to ſwear upon the ſacrament 

WW: they would not quit their colours, and animating 

m by the moſt powerful of all human motives in time 

langer, the intereſts of eternity +. 

inkell's army, dividing itſelf into two bodies, marched Biitl- of A- 
we right and the left, through the two paſſes of the © 
with an intention to bend towards each other upon 

other fide, flank the enemies in the intermediate pace, 

Join upon the higher grounds. 

t. Ruth allowed the enemies to paſs the bog without 
Tuption, intending to attack the two bodies ſepa- 


"Cn, M*K:y, Gaz:ttes, + Story, M*Ray's MS. 
rately, 
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the bog could not fail to be difficult. With this view, 
ſoon as he ſaw the Engliſh left wing drawn into the 
ground, he detached almoſt all his cavalry from bu! 
wing, to give greater ſtrength to his right. M4 
who obſerved the motion, and rejoiced that St. Ruth 
to truſt the ſtrength of the battle where the 
faireſt for the Engliſh, adviſed Ginkell to draw of; 
of his right wing to the left, partly to aſſiſt it, but! 
to engage the enemy's attention ſtil! more upon that 
W hilft part of the right wing of the Engliſh was mak 
this motion, M“ Kay cauſed the bog, through whid 
had paſſed with the reſt of the wing, fo be ſouni! 
Finding it, though difficult, not impaſlable, he ork 
part of the troops under his command, inſtead of folk 
ing him, to paſs through the bog to the corn field a 
left of the opening, and to keep their ſtation there, v 
out advancing upon the enemies in the hedges, until 
ſaw that he had got forward, and was ready to flankt 
there, General Talmaſh, at the ſame time, begu 
march before him with a conſiderable body of troopy 
make an attempt upon the caſtle of Agrim, then welt 
by a draught which St. Ruth had made from his leſt 
to his right. But the impetuoſity of Engliſh valour, 
of the Prince of Hefle's youth, cauſed the troops 
M<*Kay had left in the corn field to forget his a 
They preſſed forward upon the enemy, before thei 
neral had yet ſurmounted the difficulties of the Ot 
ground, The Iriſh waited for them till they cam 
and the firſt fire was exchanged through the firlt i* 
hedges, ſo that the ends of the muſkets almoſt tou 
The Iriſh, who had made openings in the hedęes 
alſo communications between theſe, behind, and b 
right and left, retired to draw their enemies wy 


5 
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ngliſh eagerly purſued: But in advancing, they found PA 7 1. 
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at new bodies of horſe and foot had taken new poſts in 


ww places, while ſome of their former enemies had re- 
cupied their former ſtations ; and that volleys of ſhot 
ere poured upon their front, their flanks, and their rear. 
hamed of the dangers into which they had brought 
gemſelyes, by neglecting the orders of that general, who 
d been ſo careful to ſave them, they ſtruggled hard to 
ake their ground good; but at laſt gave way, returned 
their ſtation in the corn-field, many of them even fled 
ck through the bog, and it was believed by all who ſaw 

fight, that the Engliſh had loſt the battle. M*Kay, 
aring of their diſtreſs, returned to relieve them, and 
nt an aid-de-camp to intreat Talmaſh to delay his en- 
priſe, turn to the left, and affiſt him in flanking the 
demies in the hedges. All parts of the right wing then 
ited their efforts; M*Kay's and Talmaſh's troops, to 
ve ſafety to their friends, and gain honour to themſelves ; 
dd the others, to recover the honour they had Joſt. On 
e other ſide of the field, the ſame obſtinacy was main- 
ined: For, in this battle, the Engliſh and foreigners 
ught an end to all their labours, and the Iriſh thought 
played their laſt ſtake for their independence and re- 
ion. Both parties were the more animated too, be- 
ule the Engliſh ſaw their ruin in a flight through a bog 
ith which they were not acquainted, and the Iriſh, be- 
ule they knew the routes of the bog, and hoped to exter- 
nate their enemies, when embarraſſed in it. At length 
Kay, upon the right hand, gained ground; Ginkell, 
the left, gained it likewiſe; both aſcended the riſing 
ounds, and, in their progreſs, ſeemed to draw nearer 
wards each other. St. Ruth ſaw the approach, and 
eaded it, In order to prevent the junction, he deſcend- 
with a ſtrong body of troops from the heights where 
had hitherto ſtood ; but, in his deſcent, was killed by 
Vox. III. ſY] a can - 
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he had been conduCting halted : The word was yin 
from rank to rank, and from man to man, that the gen 
ral was killed: His guards retreated with his body: Ty 
troops behind, ſeeing that all ſtopped, and ſome tum 
back, miſtook the motion for a flight, and joined | 
ſome time in the retreat with the guards: Nor, wha 
they recovered their confuſion, could Sarſefield, whom 
ſecond in command, give relief to the army: For, wk 
had been at variance with St. Ruth, it was not in l. 
power to ſupport a diſpoſition which had not been con. 
municated to him: And the three bodies, into which tt 
army was now divided, finding they gave no help to a 
other, while, on the contrary, the two bodies of Ginkell 
army, by making their way to one common point, broupil 
aſſiſtance to each other; ſtopped, looked back, reel, 
fled, and even threw all their arms behind them. Tit 


of the day, by giving no quarter. Seven hundred fell un 
their ſide, and as many thouſands on that of the eneny?. 
Tyrconnel died ſoon after, lamenting, with his laſt breat, 
the miſeries which he had brought upon his country, 

The Iriſh retired to Limerick, the only place d 
ſtrength they had left, and reſolved to make their lif 
ſtand there; either to give time for the French, wi 
return they now prayed for in vain, to relieve them, or 
get good terms for themſelves from the Engliſh, Gini 
followed with as much haſte as he could, intending tot 
creaſe the terror of victory by the uſe he was to makes 
it; and, in his march, took in all the places which lay! 
his way or around him, as faſt as his troops appeared 


fore them. Gallway alone ſtood a ſiege of two days, 1 ( 
then its garriſon was permitted to go to Limerick, u 
e 


„Cen. M'Kay's MS, Story, 136. Gazette, July 16, 
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> the general confuſion and famine of thoſe who were 
Where already. 

Limerick conſiſted of two towns, divided by a branch 
the Shannon; one upon the Engliſh fide of the river, 
led the lriſh town; the other upon an iſland in the 
wer, called the Engliſh town. The two were joined to- 
ther by a bridge; and the Engliſh town was joined to 
e Iriſh ſide of the country by another bridge, called 
Thomond- bridge, which was defended by works on the 
riſh ſide of the river. Moſt of the Iriſh army were in 
eſe two towns; but all the cavalry, in number 1500, 
da few regiments of infantry, were upon the Iriſh fide 
the Shannon, in order to procure proviſions for them- 
&lves, and to prevent the Engliſh from paſling the river, 
nch was only paſſable by boats. 


uguſt, and made his approach upon the Engliſh fide, by 
de fame paſſage which King William had taken, and 
ith the ſame want of oppoſition: For the Iriſh officers 
ere afraid of diſheartening their troops with more de- 
ts in the field, and put all their hopes in walls, the 
ranches of the river, and in time. Ginkell ſpent the 
rt week in providing ſecurity for himſelf, and cutting 
| the enemy from aſliſtance ; For theſe purpoſes, he 
wa line of contravallation behind his army, ordered 
te troops from all parts of Ireland to join him, and a 
nall ſquadron of ſhips of war, which was then upon the 
aſt, to ſail up the river and block up the town, and 
patched different bodies of troops, to take in all the 
ts around, poſſeſſed by the Iriſh. 

Ginkell directed his batteries at firſt upon the Triſh 
wn. And all men were in expectation of ſeeing ſoon 
© ſpeQacle, which had been exhibited at Athlone, re- 
wed, of two armies waging war againſt each other 
thin the ſame circuit of walls. But this was not 
[Y 2] Ginkell's 
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only, becauſe, ſtanding on the ſame ſide of the river ih 
himſelf, he was afraid of its annoying him, and, by ſettin 
it on fire in different places, he hoped to get the inhabi. 
ants to betray it, or to oblige the garriſon to give ity 
But the ſoldiers drove the inhabitants from the town, ard 
when the houſes were on fire, broke into them for plunde, 
inſtead of extinguiſhing the flames. Ginkell, therefor, 
removed his batteries to a ſtation oppoſite to the Eneli 
town, but upon his own fide of the river, from when 
he could annoy both towns at once “. 

In ten days more, bath towns were almoſt laid i 
aſhes, and the works of the Engliſh town next to th 
batteries almoſt deſtroyed. But Ginkell, having receiv 
intelligence, that, even although he ſhould paſs the ri 
on that ſide, wet foſles would be found between it and tt 
town, but that the works which guarded Thomond 
bridge were not ſo ſtrong as he had been made at firſt i 
belicvc, he reſolved to pals the river, attack theſe works 
and by commanding Thomond-bridge to block up ti 
euemy from all ſupplies of EA” In order to cots 
ceal his deſign, he feigned an intention to raiſe a ſieg 
which his maſter had been forced to do two years before; 
and, to carry on the deception, he diſmounted his hee 
cannon, and evacuated ſome of his works. The beſiegt 
gave way to their joy, by loud and repeated inſults as 
ſhouts +. Upon the approach of night, he moved a pi 
of his army as if he had been flying: But, when it ger 
dark, he turned ſuddenly to the river, a mile above tit 
town, employed workmen during the night to throw! 
bridge of pontons acroſs, and began to paſs before k 
was diſcovered. The enemies cavalry guarded the pi: 
ſage, but their horſes were allowed to graze during is 


Story, 2. + Gazette, July 24, 3 
ng 
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it; and, as it was day-break when he paſſed, the 
es had not been taken from graſs; ſo that the cavalry 
de only a faint oppoſition. 
After this, he ſpent ſome days in providing ſecurity 
bis former ſtations, now weakened by the diviſion of 
- army, and in forming communications between the 
0 ſides of the river; and then made an attack upon the 
ks which commanded T homond-bridge. He carried 
m ſucceſſively in a few hours, and puſhed on for the 
dee, he Iriſh fled along it: The Engliſh purſued 
bind: But the officer on guard, who was a ÞFrench- 
„„ *pprehenſive that both might enter the town toge- 
„ ordered the draw-bridge to be railed, and, by this 
ans, expoſed the garriſon of the works, conſiſting of a 
ind men, to the ſwords of their enemies and the 
ves of the Shannon, Almoſt all periſhed ; and the 
gli made a lodgment within ten yards of the 
age “, 
The action of the French officer irritated the Iriſh to 
aigheſt degree: They exclaimed, *<* That the French, 
initead of acting the part of allies, were their moſt 
mercileſs enemies! The French officers were alarm- 
dy theſe complaints: And both parties, jealous of each 
er, concurred in a deſire to capitulate. The propo- 
was made next day, and the terms ſoon adjuſted: For 
inke!l+ had orders to end the war upon any conditions. 
was agreed, that all the Iriſh then in Ireland, in the 
'ice of James, ſhould be pardoned; that their eſtates 
effects ſhould be reſtored, and their attainders and 
tawries reverſed ; that none of them ſhould be liable 
Mons of debt for deeds done by them in the courſe of 
War; and that all thoſe who inclined to go to France, 
ud be landed there with their effects at the expence of 


Crete, OQober 5. + Letter from the Lords Juſtices to 
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br . the Engliſh government, Theſe articles“ came fr 
Boox . ; 

w—— inkell himſelf. No leſs than 14,000 men took adm 

0 2 tage of the laſt of them, quitting, with a ſavage fury 

tr-nſp>r ed joy, their native land, and conſenting to become for oy 

a ſubjects of a foreign power. A few days after & 

capitulation, a French fleet of 18 ſhips of the line, wi 

20,000 arms, and with ſtores of proviſions and ammuy, 

tion, arrived upon the coaſt, embittering, by the ſight 

aſſiſtance, the reflection in the minds of thoſe to whont 

was brought, that, by their mutual jealouſies and in, 

patience, it was now become uſeleſs, Ginkell was ts 

noured with the titles of Lord Agrim and Earl of At. 

lone, and Rouvigney with that of Lord Gallway, i 

commemoration of their ſervices, and of the places y 

| which they had performed them. But the officers u 

0 ſoldiers remarked with diſpleaſure, that no notice u 

It taken of Talmaſh and M*Kay, becauſe they were u 

| foreigners. They were the more diſpleaſed too, i 

cauſe, in the liſt of the King's generals for the enſug 

U year, they found that eleven out of ſixteen were f. 

1 reigners +. Immediately after the capitulation of Li 

rick, the Iriſh war was declared at an end, And tix 

only, at laſt, William became maſter of his three kin 

doms. 

Differences The capitulation of Limerick was ſcarcely ſigned vi 

in opinion it became the univerſal ſubject of diſpute. The 1 

. part of the Iriſh, attentive to particular intereſt and paſa, 

complained 1, „ That while they were ruined for ti! 


& attachment to government, their enemies had be 


————— — ———— — —ͤ = 
— * 
, — — 
4 2 CY 


„helped to carry off their plunder with impunity, * 
<< been pardoned, treated with honour, and even protect 
* againſt the common courſe of juſtice, for the ct 


* Gozeite, October 8. Stoty, 2. 231. 
+ Journ. houſe of com, Nov. 28, 1691. ? 

1 Correſpondence of the Lords Juſtices with Lord Nottingham, io 
Faper-office. | | 
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they had committed.“ In England, general intereſts 
e taken into the view. People reaſoned: © The ex- 
ample of all hiſtory ſhewed, that the moſt deſperate 
enemies were exiles turning their arms againſt their 
countrymen, partly to remove all ſuſpicion of their 
fidelity from thoſe foreigners for whom they combated, 
and partly becauſe they were prompted by the two 
ſtrongeſt paſſions in human nature, ſenſe of injuries, 
and deſire of recovering the intereſts which they had 
off, The communication of ſo many thouſand indi- 
viduals with their friends and relations in Ireland, 
would for ever continue the connection of that coun- 
ry with France,” But men, who conſidered the ſtate 
Ireland at the time, and as it appeared immediately 
t, did juſtice to the neceſſity to which the King 
ded. They remarked: From the diſorders of war *, 
no grain had been ſown in a great part. of the lands of 
Ireland : And, according to the cuſtom of that coun- 
try, the Iriſh 4 had carried all their cattle along with 
their army, which were long ago deſtroyed. The 
number of French privateers at ſea, the neceſſity of 
preſſing for ſeamen at Briſtol, and the rigour of ſhips of 
war in ſearch of prohibited goods , had long prevented 
the Engliſh or Scotch merchants from ſending proviſions 
to Ireland, Upon theſe accounts, had the Iriſh troops 
remained in their own country, they muſt either have 
periſhed in filent miſery, or have armed themſelves with 
deſpair againſt human kind. The French fleet, which 
had arrived upon the coaſt, almoſt whilſt the articles of 
capitulation were ſigning, would not only have de- 
ſtroyed the Engliſh ſquadron in the Shannon, and re- 
lieved Limerick, but have blown up the civil war of 
Ireland anew z and the war in that country had already 


Story, 2. 196. et paſſim, + Ibid, 2, p. 146. 
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e colt the lives of ro, ooo Britiſh ſubjects, the run 
&« three times that number, and ten millions of mo 
«© Cromwell, whoſe circumſtances were not fo diff 
as the King's, had not ſcrupled, in ordert to get fre 
c his enemies, to tranſport 40,000 Iriſh their on 
& country, to fill all the armies of Europe with eu 
e plaints of his cruelty, and admiration-of-their vil 
Perhaps ſome pity too was due to men who had by 
« expoſed to forteiture and death by the Iriſh parlian 
* unleſs they took fide againſt King William; ant 
« the Engliſh parliament, if they did.” Meaſures wii 
the King was obliged immediately to take, diſcovert! 
judgment of thoſe who reaſoned in this manner, Fa 
from the want of proviſions + in Ireland, he was ford 
to allow ſome thouſands of the Iriſh army to go into 
ſervice of the Emperor, to take multitudes of them i 
the Engliſh troops, to ſend the Danes to their own er 
try almoſt as ſoon as the Iriſh had quitted theirs, and 
carry almoſt all his regiments to England, as fats 
tranſports could be got for them , 
While theſe deciſive events were paſſing in Iren 
the ſummer was ſpent in the reſt of Europe, in ad 
between the confederates and French, which wer 
little conſequence : For Louis XIV. conſcious of the# 
periority of his enemies numbers, and convinced that 
ſervance of the rules of union ſeldom laſts long and 
confederates, had reſolved, by lying upon the defenſive, 
let the cloud paſs over him. His army pierced into? 
mont before the Germans could arrive to defend it: 


* 


the 
11101 
But 


tec 


Story, 2. p. 313. 7 Ibid. and Cazettes. 

f The miſerics of Ireland from want of proviſions, and the ven! 
of the King's affairs from the want of every thing, is ſtrongly paint*s 1 
correſpondence of Lord Gallway, and of the Lords Juſtices, with Lom 
tingham, in the paper-office, Many of the circumſtances, related 4 
account which 1 have given of this campaign, are taken from the # 
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hen they came, it retired, The German and French armies n . 
ere equal upon the Rhine, and avoided mutual injury , 
om mutual awe. In Flanders William forced Marſhal 191. 
zufflers to raiſe the bombardment of Liege: And, on 

e other hand, when he quitted his army at the end of the 

impaign, the French defeated one part of it on its 

arch to Cambron, but deſerted the victory when they 

w the other come up to diſpute it. They acted the 

ne defenſive part at ſea; Admiral Ruſſel attempting of- 

n, but in vain, to bring them to an action. Theſe were 

the returns which the Engliſh received, for the four 

lions they had given to bring the war to an end. 

But William, preſuming upon the ſatisfaction which The parlia- 


 reduCtion of Ireland gave to his Engliſh ſubjects, de- ey ery 


nded, in his ſpeech at the opening of the parliament plics. 
dich he aſſembled at the end of the campaign, a fleet 
val to that of laſt ſummer, and 65,000 land forces, for 
ſervice of the enſuing year, although he was now dif- 
thened altogether of the Iriſh war. The ſudden and 

n manner of the demand prevented the concerts of op- 
tion. Anſwers were given by both houſes which im- 

d their acquieſcence; and, after ſome diſputes and 
ne delays, the ſupplies, which amounted to three mil- 
Sand a half, were granted. The reſt of the ſeſſion 

$ ſpent in ſome ſtruggles between the houſes, concern- 

| the intereſt of their reſpective orders in trials for trea- 

; in the beſt buſineſs of parliament, inquiries into the 
les of employment and ſervice*; and in thoſe at- 
Dpts to procure popular laws, which, by a peculiar cir= 
mſtance in the Engliſh conſtitution, pave the way for 
favourites of the people to force themſelves into the 
ice of the crown, and for others to take their places 
promoting the ſame public ſervices for the ſame private 


* Journ, h. of com. and R.lph, anno 1691. 
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Bern ends, But moſt of theſe attempts were diſappoin 
— in the houſe of lords, from the fear of popular i 
1691.  novations. One of them was indeed checked by & 
King himſelf: A bill paſſed both houſes, to make 4 

ſalaries and offices of the judges for life. But the Kin 

even at this great æra of liberty, refuſed his aſſent, la 

room for a ſucceeding monatch to give unaſked, wt 

wiſhes of his people, what William refuſed to thy 
prayers®, 

The King William adjourned the parliament in February, ina 
iv Hit go to Holland, in his way to the army: But, befor} 
went, he made more alterations at court in favour of d 

tories; and, among others, brought Lord Rocheſter, ul 

Sir Edward Seymour, into the privy council, two perks 

who, beyond all others, had oppoſed his elevation to f 

throne. 

MyMcreof During this winter, an incident happened in Scot! 
8 which inflamed almoſt all that country againſt the 
winter. government. This incident is commonly known by! 
name of The maſſacre of Glenca, Upon the diicover 

the firſt conſpiracy, in the ſpring of the year 1690, U 

Tarbet, to ſhow his ſenſe of the King's mercy, hadly 

geſted a project of prevailing upon the attainted hy 

land clans, to lay down thoſe arms which they had tall 

; up under Lord Dundce, and which they had never 

Preadat. intirely quitted+: And Lord Breadalbane, wiv i 
NN probably cancerted the project with him, offered to i 
the high- It into execution. Breadalbane's offers had been the m# 
Landers. readily accepted by government, becauſe it was ke 
he had more credit with the highlanders than any mit 


»In the beginning of the preſent rięn, his Majeſty deſired, 11. 
offices of the judges might be made for life, and it was done. 

+ General M*Kay's MS, correſpondence with King William 2 
Portland. MS. corr-ſpondence between Lord Stair and Lord Dread 
and relative papers, 
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otland, and becauſe there were ſurmiſes at the time of a Se , 7 
ench invaſion upon that country. But the project took 
t place, becauſe Sir Thomas Livingſtone ſoon after 1691. 
ined ſome advantages over the highlanders; and becauſe, 
ring that the invalion was to reach no farther than 
gland, they remained quiet in their own country in the 
mmer, in order to ſave themſelves from the incurſions 
the troops during that ſeaſon, But winter was no 
pner come, than they recommenced their hoſtilities, 
pon this, Lord Breadalbane renewed the offer of his 
rvice, and ſent a ſcheme for ſettling the highlands, to 
jr John Dalrymple, ſecretary of ſtate, who was then at- 
nding his maſter in Flanders. The ſcheme was, that 
pardon, and 12,0001. ſhould be given to the high- 
ders in arms, moſt of which money was to be applied 
diſcharge the claims of the Earl of Argyle“ upon their 
ates; and that penſions ſhould be given to all the high- 
nd chieftains in Scotland, under a condition of their 
ding 4000 of their people diſciplined for war, and 
idy at a call to ſerve at home or abroad: A plan of 
uch wiſdom, and by which, had it been carried into ex- 
uon, the rebellions in the years 1715 and 1745 might 
ve been prevented, with the five hundredth part of the 
pence which it coſt the Engliſh nation to ſubdue them, 
r John Dalrymple readily adopted it, and laid it before 
e King, who ſent for Lord Breadalbane to Flanders to 
uſt the terms. Breadalbane returned into Scotland, 
nd brought the treaty with the attainted highlanders near 
a concluſion g: A proclamation was publiſhed in the 
umn of the year 1691, which declared, that all rebels, 
10 took the oaths to the government before the firſt of 
muury enſuing, ſhould be pardoned, 
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T Records of Scotriſh privy-council, Avguſt £, 26, 27, 1091. 
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The Duke of Hamilton, in the mean time, either {© 
envy againſt Lord Breadalbane and Sir John Dalryry, 
or becauſe he believed he could make better terms for by 
maſter, ſent emiſſaries into the highlands, to prevent th 
concluſion of the treaty. The highland chieftains plap 
ed a double game“: They wrote to the late King for by 
permiſſion to make a treaty, promiſing to him, that ths 
would obſerve it no longer than it was for his inter: 
And, at the ſame time, to create jealouſies in Will 
of his ſervants, and amongſt his ſervants themſelves, the 
gave information to the Duke of Hamilton, and tot 
enemies of Lord Breadalbane, Lord Stair, and his lo, 
that Breadalbane had concurred with them in the tem 
upon which they had aſked James's conſent to the tren 
Upon this, accuſations were preſented to the privy-com- 
cil and the parliament, and ſent to the King agait 
Breadalbane. General M*Kay 4, blown up with the be 
nour which he had acquired in his own proſeſhon in li- 
land, wrote letters underhand to the King and Lt 


Portland, againſt Lord Breadalbane and Sir John Din 
rymple, moſt of which were communicated to the las n 
theſe perſons. William, who was ſteady to thoſe when tc 

thi 


he truited, received the accuſations with diſregard, (a!!! 


with his uſual brevity, © Men who manage treaties, rt Ivy: 
„give fair words 4.“ 

But Breadalbane retained deep in his mind the cn: 9 
the highlanders breach of faith, and of their injut! “ 
himſelf. He communicated his oa paſſions to Sir Ji 


* Minutcri'p! correſpondence between Lord Breadalbane and Lore 5%. 


+ Genes Nti%ay's corritpundence, and Lord Stair's,with Lord Bread 
T Ove of the accuſations againſt Lord Bresdalbane was, that bt i 
adviſed General Cannon to continue in the mountains, and to 1acreas 
army, beiore he went down to the Jow countries, When it was read 0'% 
irg, be failed, and fail, (Jam very glad Cannon did not teke his ade 
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turmoils of Scotland, was himſelf irritated. A new 
eme was ſuggeſted by Lord Breadalbane, adopted by 
ſecretary, and aſſented to by the King, for cutting off 
the highland rebels, who ſhould not take the oaths to 
new government, within the time preſcribed by the 
xclamation. The mode of the execution was intended 
be, by what was called in Scotland, Letters of fire 
and word:“ An inhuman, but a legal weapon, in the 
of that country, againſt attainted rebels. The order 
vs ſent down to the privy-council, which, without re- 
onſtrating againſt it, appointed a committee to carry it 
o execution ; and ordered money, a ſhip, and other 
litary preparations for that purpoſe. The Lords Bread- 
dane, Tarbet, and Argyle r, had privately agreed to 
re their aſſiſtance, if neceſſary. The King's troops || 
re properly poſted. The Marquis of Athole, who, 
means of General M*Kay\F, had for ſome time been 
ying court to the new government, had q an hundred 
n ready, And there is reaſon to believe, that ſome 
thoſe Lords were flattered with the proſpect of part 
the rebels eſtates. It is probable, that ſome of the 
„y- council gave warning to the rebels of their danger. 
vr all the attainted chieftains, with their people *, took 
- oaths before the time prefixed, except one, ' hat 
ie was M Donald of Glenco. 


* Manuſcript, correſpondence between Lord Stair and Lord Breadalbane. 
ne of Lord Stair's letters to Lord Breadalbane, he calls it, Your 
maulirg ſcheme.” 
T Records of Scottiſh privy=council, January 16, 19, 1691-2, 
I Mar uſcript Corte ſpondeuce between Lord Breadalbane and Lord Steir, 
6 relative pape s. f 
| Records of Scottish privy-counci!, 16th Jaouary. 
& Guner.l MK ay*s manuſcript curreſpondence with Lord Portland, 
al Recorcs of Scotiiſh privy council, 19th January. 

Gazette, January 14, 


Glenco, 


!rymple: And the King, who had been long teazed, © 
| ſtopped in purſuits which he had more at heart, by Av 
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Glenco, with all his clan, was peculiarly obnoxious yi 
Lord Breadalbane, becauſe there had been frequent vn 
between their people. And Sir John Dalrymple thong 
that mercy would be thrown away upon them, because ti 
had been in the irreclaimable habit of making incurſay 
into the low-countries for plunder, and becauſe he h 
himſelf obtained a pardon for them from King Will, 
when one of the tribe having diſcovered his accomplic 
in a crime, the reſt had tied him to a tree, and every my 
of the tribe had ſtabbed him with a durk, Glenco t. 
chieftain giving the firſt blow, 

Glenco went, upon the laſt day of December, to Fer. 
William, and deſired the oaths to be tendered to him 
the governor of that fortreſs. But, as that officer nz 
not a civil magiſtrate, he refuſed to adminiſter the oat 
Glenco then went to Inverary, the county-town, to tl 
them before the ſheriff of the county; but, by bad ws 
ther, was prevented from reaching it, until a few dn 
after the term preſeribed by the proclamation was elapit 
{he ſheriff ſcrupled at firſt, but was prevailed ups 
laſt to reccive his allegiance. Advantage was takend 
Glenco's not having complied literally with the terms 
the proclamation; and a warrant for proceeding to eu- 
tion was procured from the King, which was ſigned a 
above and below with his own hand. 

This warrant was executed with many circumſtant 
of extreme rigour. Sir John Dalrymple gave ord 
that the execution ſhould be effectual, and without if 
previous warning. For this purpoſe, in the months 
February, two companies went, not as enemies, but 5 
friends, to take quarters in the valley of Glenco, wi 
all the clan lived; a valley famous in the traditions 
highlanders, for the reſidence of Fingal, and which, 
an odd coincidence, ſignifies, in the Celtic langu$ 
„The valley of tears,” To conceal the intention 


ot 
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tter, the ſoldiers were of their own lineage, highlanders Q's A II. 


VI, 
Lord Argyle's regiment; and the commanding of- 3 


cer, Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, was uncle to the 
"i of one of Glenco's ſons. All were received with the 
de but kind hoſpitality of the country. They continued 
the valley near a fortnight; and then in the night- 
me, roſe to butcher their hoſts, Captain Campbell 
d ſupped and played at cards with Glenco's family 
evening before. Thirty-eight men were ſlain. The 
+ would have ſhared the ſame fate, had not the alarm 
cen given by one of Glenco's ſons, who overheard one 
{ the ſoldiers ſay to another, © He liked not the work: 
He feared not to fight the Macdonaldcs in the field, but 
had ſcarcely courage to kill them in their ſleep : But 
their officers were anſwerable for the deed, not they.“ 
tis execution made the deeper impreſſion, becauſe the 
ng would not permit any of thoſe who were concerned 
uit to be puniſhed, conſcious that in their cauſe his 
un was involved. 

William had many enemies in Scotland upon another 
count. 'T he abolition of prelacy had provoked moſt of 
de higher ranks in that country *. And Lord Craw- 
rd, a bigotted preſbyterian, who for ſome time after 
be revolution was preſident of the council, had, by 
ang che epiſcopal clergy, wich many circumſtances of 
"ty +, added fuel to the flame. William made after- 


* The perſun who perſuaded King William to ſ-ttle preſbytery in Scot- 
„as Carſtsirs, The two arguments he uſed were, xt, That the preſby- 
"40% were in general whigs; and zdly, That his protecting preſbytery in 
and would, without giving the alarm to the church in England, ſhew 
* ©Tenters of that country what they might expect from him, when he 
»id hare it in bis power to ſerve them. The Reverend Mr. M*Cormack, 
whoſe hands Carflairs's papers ate, gave me the heads of his diſcourſe to 
ine William, the freedom of which does equal honour to him who ſpoke 
to him who | ſtened to it. 

1 Burde, 29. 64. 87 —8 nette, Avguſt 8, 163g, General M*Kay's 
), cotieſpon cnc „and record: of Scettiſh privy council. 
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wards ſome advances to the epiſcopal party, But i 
without gaining them, loſt him many of the prefy 
rians. Theſe laſt even ventured to ſit in the gener); 
ſembly, notwithſtanding the King's adjournment, # 
the King was glad to accept of an affected apology 
his will had not been properly intimated to them“. 
that Scotland was ripe for any miſchief. 


Letter Secretary Stair to Duke of Hamilton, 13th February 165. 
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rquis of Caermarthen to King William. — Sad flate of 
Ireland, — Offers to go lord-lieutenant general there. Diſ- 
nent of people with government. In King William's 
_ 


SIR, London, Feb. 20th, 1692. 


CAN ſay nothing of matters here, but what your 

Majeſty is intormed of at large by my Lord Sydney ; 

your affairs in Ireland ſeem to me to be in ſo ill a 

ſture, and ſo likely to be worſe rather than better (un- 

$ ſome other courſe be taken than is now), and it is ſo 
main that your buſineſs in the next parliament will go 
tet or worſe according to your ſucceſs the next ſum- 

r there ; that I preſume to give your Majeſty my opi- 
on of the neceſſity of your ſending ſomebody thither as 
q lieutenant, with the accuſtomed powers of that place, 
ole quality, as well as authority, may give a counte- 
ce to his actings, and may make him be more willingly 
yed than theſe lords juſtices are or will be. 

I confeſs the cure is difficult, becauſe your Majeſty has 
Engliſh ſubject who is fitly qualified for the employ- 
t (and yet you can employ no other) ; but I do truly 
eve your affairs would do better in an indifferent hand 
Yor. III, [Aa] of 
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of ſuch quality, aſſiſted with good councellors, and 
good military aſſiſtants (although thoſe were foreign 
than they can do by any commiſſion of juſtices, x4 
preſent ſtate of things are in that kingdom, 

Now as I am of this opinion, ſo I think my l 
Shrewſbury, my Lord Cheſterfield, my Lord Pembrig 
my Lord Moulgrave, or my Lord Godolphin, ar 
pable of doing your Majeſty this ſervice, if your Mig 
ſhould approve any of them, and that they would un 
take it. Nay, ſo abſolutely neceſſary I think it is 
ſomething of this kind ſhould be done, that ratherty 
it ſhould not, I do offer myſelf to your Majeſty forty 
ſervice, although I am leſs fit than any of thoſe I 
named. —Your Majeſty will eaſily believe that, ny 
cumſtances conſidered, I ſhould not have named m 
but that I would rather periſh in endeavouring to 
this government, than live to periſh with it, which 
infirm as I am) I may probably do, if Ireland ſhould & 
another year's war. Another reaſon why I offer nj 
is, becauſe I think it yet to be prevented by an indultra 
care, and ſuch proviſion made for it as is within ji 
Majeſty's power.—What would certainly prevent % 
danger is your Majeſty's going thither in perſon: ba 
fear your other affairs (being wanted every where) 
not permit you to do it this year; and no more timend 
be loſt (the year being ſo far advanced) in fixing j 
reſolutions about this matter; but if your Majeſty ou 
approve of this method, your orders muſt be immedutd 
ſent to whoever you ſhall employ in that ſervice. 

[ beſeech your Majeſty to take this affair of I 
thoroughly into your conſideration, being what the # 
proſperity of your government depends upon in theſe & 
doms ; and forgive me for telling your Majeſty ſo dot 
truth as it is, that men's affections to the governs 
do apparently decreaſe amongſt all parties; and * 
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2 more vigorous conduct of affairs can retrieve it, the 
ds of which muſt appear this next ſummer, either at 
or in Ireland, or both; and a miſcarriage in either 
WI be probably fatal to the chief commanders (how in- 
eat ſocver they be) and deeply prejudicial to your Ma- 


Although I have writ all this to your Majeſty as my 
n opinion, I find it to be alſo the opinion of all the 
king men that I converſe with, and it is ſuch a daily 
ourſe (even amongſt us who are of the committee for 
ſ affairs) how impoſlible it is for things to ſucceed in 
land under the preſent conduct of them, that I believe it 
de the reaſon why we can ſo ſeldom get a number ſuf- 

ent to make a committee, of which my Lord Sydney 
lere always two, and commonly Sir Hen. Goodrick 
third; (but which is yet worſe) if any others do 
ace to come, they ſeem to act like pyoneers, for pay, 
her than by inclination, If your Majeſty ſhall think 
this impertinent, I hope you will take no notice it was 
er writ, but forgive, &c. 


4 Caermarthen to King William. — Complains of Mr. 
Hampden. — In King William's box. 


SIR, 27th Feb. 1697. 


AM glad I have but little to trouble your Majeſty 
withall from hence, all things going on very well as 
the fleet, which is our principal concern, The city 
ne alſo, of 200,000. (which we were ſent to borrow), 
in a good forwardneſs, notwithſtanding the diſcou- 
;ement given them by Mr. Hampden in parliament, 
19 there ſaid, that thoſe had lent your Majeſty leaſt who 
2d lent you moſt upon former loanes ; but the common 
uncil did only take notice of it, with a declaration that 
ſhould not hinder this loane, and that they would not 
[Aa] 2 for 
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for the future be obliged to pay their money to the qa 
berlaine of the city, but that every one would lend | 
what manner they pleaſed, and did deſire to have 
out of the chamberlaine's books, who had been the fore 
lenders upon each fund, and what ſums every man 
lent ; to which my Lord Maior gave them no anſwer, 

As to the affairs of Ireland, your Majeſty will tax 
received a large pacquett by the laſt poſt, from the la 
juſtices and lieutenant generals. Ginkle and we are 
ing all we can to ſend over oats and other proviſions; x 
al} credit being loſt, and nothing to be bought but wi 
ready money, the want of that delays things very mu 
and I find that your Majeſty's clothing of the army you 
ſelf will turn but to an ill account to your Majeſty, 
well as to the ſoldiers, both being much abutd at 
is now done. 


Part of Lord Sydney's letter to King William. — Acts 


council. — In the Cabinet. 


Feb. 27, 169, 


ORD Preſident hath been of late very peeviſh, u 
continually complaining; I am now his cond 
and he hath almoſt told me that he would retire in a wn 
little time. My Lord Marlborough behaves bit 
much better than he did at firſt after your Majeſty's 3 
ing away; he is now pretty diligent, and ſeldom fails 
committees, My Lord Godolphin comes not often, 
he hath a good excuſe for it, which is the treaſury. 
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4 Gedelphin to King William. Lord Godolphin's opinion 
of Lord Danby.—In the Cabinet. 


March 20, 1697. 


TAKE it for granted that your Majeſty, unleſs you 
were obliged to do it by law, would never chuſe out 
Earl of Danby, of all England, to fill that officer's 
e, thro' whoſe hands all your own revenue, all the 
lic money of the kingdom, and all the accompts of 
h the one and the other, ate to paſs ; and for theſe rea- 
s, if the caſe does happen, I ſhall think it my duty to 
uſe to admit him (as far as it depends of me) till the 
ht of the patent be determined, unleſs your Majeſty 
puld be pleaſed to ſignify your pleaſure, that you would 
e the place to him, tho' there were no patent in the 
e; which, I confeſs, I think you would no more do 
you would make him a biſhop. 


t of a letter from the Marquis of Caermarthen to X. Mil- 
iam, = Complains of the oppoſing party. In the Cabinet. 


22d May 1691. 


HLS T your Majeſty i is contriving ſchemes how to 

fave us, and expoſing your perſon for us, ſome are 
leſs buſy here in drawing their ſchemes to put all things 
diſorder when a parliament ſhall meet, and their prin- 
ja! deſigns are to leſſen your power and increaſe their 
n; inſomuch that without ſuch a ſucceſs as will be va- 
bd here, it is already apparent that our condition will be 
Ty deplorable : but I hope the ſame providence which 
n conducted your Majeſty through ſo many great 
lions, will help you to ſurmount all difficulties, and make 


Land 


a8 happy and great as is moſt truly wiſht by, Sir, &c. , 
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Lord Sidney to Ki ng William about the ſecond conſpiray,« 
Pen's confeſſion. — In the Cabinet. 


SIR, Feb. the 27th, 169, 


A BOUT ten days ago, Mr. Pen ſent his brother 
law, Mr. Lowther, to me, to let me know tha 
would he very glad to ſee me, if I would give him lay 
and promiſe him to let him return without being ap 
leſted ; I ſent him word I would, if the queen wouldps 
mitt it: he then deſired me not to mention it to any ba 
but the queen; I ſaid I would not: a Monday he ferty 
me to know what time I would appoint ; I named We 
neſday in the evening, and accordingly I went 1 
place at the time, where I found him juſt as he uſes 
be, not at all diſguiſed, but in the ſame cloaths and 
ſame humour I formerly have ſeen him in: it would 
too long for your Majeſty to read a full account of al 
tf diſcourſe, but in ſhort it was this, that he was a true 
a faithfull ſervant to King William and Queen Mar, 
if he knew any thing that was prejudiciall to them ot is 
government, he would readily diſcover it; he proteti 
in the preſence of God that he knew of no plot, nor 
he believe there was any one in Europe, but what K 
Lewis hath laid, and he was of opinion that King m 
knew the bottom of this plot as little as other people: 
| faith, he knows your Majeſty hath a great many enen 
(1 : and ſome that came over with you, and ſome that jt | 
you ſoon after your arrival, he was ſure, were more 

terate againſt you, and more dangerous than the Jacobs 

for he ſaith there is not one man amongſt them that 

common underſtanding. To the letters that were i 

with my Lord Preſton, and the paper of the 1 
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would not give any poſitive anſwer, but ſaid if he 
14 have the honour to ſee the King, and that he would 
pleaſed to believe the ſincerity of what he ſaith, and 
Jon the ingenuity of what he confeſſed, he would freely 
| every thing he knew of himſelf, and other things that 
ld be much for his Majeſty's ſervice and intereſt to 
»w, but if he cannot obtain this favour he muſt be 
ized to quit the kingdom; which he is very unwilling 
do. He ſaith he might have gone away twenty times 
te had pleaſed, but he is ſo confident of giving your 
pjeſty ſatisfaction if you would hear him, that he was 
pred to expect your return before he took any ſort of 
aſures. What he intends to do, is all he can do for 
r ſervice, for he can't be a witneſs if he would, it 
ing, as he faith, againſt his conſcience and his prin- 
les to take an oath. This is the ſum of our conference, 
| I am ſure your Majeſty will judge as you ought to do 
it, without any of my reflections. 


L954 


of the Marquis of Caermarthen's letter to King William, 
on the ſame ſubject. — Lord Preſton's confeſſion. — Political 
uſe to be made of it. In the Cabinet. 


3 Feb. 1692. 


Y Lord Preſton. hath, fince his laſt paper, made 
ſome addition to his confeſſion, though not very 
liderable; viz, that Sir Edward Seymour told him 
t King James was betrayed by James Porter, and 
Lord Nottingham had ſaid a peace would be made 
i France excluſive of King James. That Lord 
emouth was with him, together with Sir Edward 
mour, and that both of them knew of his going into 
de. That Lord Annendale and Sir James Montgo- 
ff bad been at his houſe in their way to Scotland, where 
? ſpoke very diſcontentedly againſt your government. 
3 That 
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That he met Neale Paine in his way to Scotland, y 
told him he had commiſſions for divers perſons int 
kingdom from King James. The ſaid Paine told 
that Ferguſon had his pardon, and managed thing 
them at London; and that Wildman was a well-yi 
to their cauſe, That Duke Hamilton had his pay 
and Lord Argyle was their friend; and I think aid} 
had his pardon, but I am not certain, having not yet 
his laſt confeſſion in writing. This being what my 
has ſaid already, and that perhaps he may yet recalk 
more, I ſubmit to your Majeſty whether it may nc 
more for the ſervice to continue him (as he now i) 
further order, without any reprieve, till the meeting 
parliament; where his declaration of theſe matter 
break the teeth not only of Sir Edward Seymour, but 
that whole party, from doing your buſineſs any ham 
parliament. It will alſo be an ingredient to put a path 
ment into an humour for your ſervice. It will alſo le 
the deſigns intended in Scotland, and Paine's nez 
tions there; and you may reſerve what part of that mit 
you ſhall think fit. | 

He is alſo the only witneſs both againſt my Lord G 
rendon, the biſhop of Ely, and Pen, whereas by his 
cution you diſappoint all theſe ends: and in my opiniol 
will not be to your Majeſty's diſadvantage, if you fle 
think fit to ſhew your clemency, rather than draw i 
more blood on this occaſion, 


Lord Nottinzham to King William .=Crane and Lird N 
ton's confeſſim. - Opinion of judges taken, — Pilitic 
to be made of the confeſſions, In the Cabinet. 


R. Crone has made oath of the truth of all d 
contained in the papers of which I lately ſent c 
to my Lord Sydney: and Mr. Attorney has made his 98 
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what perſons are accuſed by my Lord Preſton of 
rone, and of the nature of their ſeveral crimes, which 
high treaſon in all, except my Lord Halifax, whoſe 
Fence is only miſpriſion. 

Againſt the Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Grahme, and Mr. 
n, there are two witneſſes, which are ſufficient in law 
convict them z but againſt the Lady Dorcheſter, the 
rd Dartmouth, Layton, Lawton, and the Biſhop of 
y, there is but one witneſs, which is not ſufficient to 
nvit them of treaſon, no more than my Lord Halifax 
miſpriſion; but Mr. Attorney added, that they might 
vertheleſs be proſecuted for miſdemeanor, which laſt is 
point of ſo great importance, being never known before 

e caſe of Mr. Hampden in the late reign, that the 
geen thought fit, by the advice of the committee, to re- 
vire the opinion of all the judges upon it; and this 
orning my Lord Chief Juſtice acquainted her Majeſty, 
nt four judges (of which himſelf was one) were poſitive 
their opinion, that a perſon accuſed by one witneſs 
ly of high treaſon, could not be indicted for it as a 
uſldemeanor ; two judges more, though doubtful, in- 
ined to the ſame opinion; one was altogether doubtful ; 
d the other three declared themſelves in the affirmative : 
reupon her Majeſty does not think it adviſable to re- 
ve a method of proſecution which in the late reign was 
od upon as odious, though the then judges called it 
gal. Since therefore they cannot be proceeded againſt 
dr treaſon for want of another witneſs, nor for miſde- 
eanor becauſe their crime is treaſon or miſpriſion; the 
xt conſideration was, whether they ſhould be ſeized and 
ommitted : this is not a queſtion of law, for 'tis clear 
vey may, but of prudence : and the committee inclines, 
Ir the preſent at leaſt, tis better not to do it; becauſe 
certain they cannot be brought to a trial; and after 
me time, and an ineffectual attempt to bring them to 
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it, they will be diſcharged; and none of the conſider 
perſons, except the Biſhop of Ely, are running away, 
like to do ſo, and therefore may at any time be aneſd 
and ſo will be, if any ſuch misfortune ſhould happen 
your Majeſty's armies or fleet as might encourage an 
ſurrection: but if your Majeſty thinks it more uſefly 
the (ſervice to have all or any of them ſeized, your or 
ſhall be immediately obeyed : but I beg leave to offermy 
thing to your Majeſty's conſideration, which I havens 
tioned to the queen only, and it is, that probably ſonee 
theſe may deſign to obſtruct and diſturb your affany 
parliament ; but this they will not dare to do while ty 
are under apprehenſions of being proſecuted themſelng 
which they will no longer be after they have been e 
fined, and find there is no matter or no proof agu 
them; and ſince people do expect to ſee great fruits ofaf 
Lord Preſton's diſcovery, they will be very much di 
pointed to ſee it reduced to fo narrow a compals, and ti 
ſo little can be done upon it; and for this reafon it ml 
perhaps be better to keep it ſecret a little longer, and 
may alſo keep others in awe who know theme 
though we do not know them, to be guilty. 
As for Grahme and Pen, againſt whom there are 
witneſſes, Mr. Attorney has orders to proſecute them 
an outlawry, by which they will be attainted; and thous 
the late Biſhop of Ely be accuſed by one only, yet ite 
being ſome material circumſtances againſt him, 08 
being likely that he will not dare to appear, he wi 
dergo the like proceſs too, 
But the committee thinks it will be beſt to delay 
trial of my Lord Clarendon, not only for what I bun 
offered to your Majeſty in my laſt, but becauſe thereſ® 
a vote in the Houſe of Lords, that a peer cannot ben 
out of parliament, which, though it be illegal, and 


never be ſupported in the matter or form of making it, 
0 
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ay probably influence many lords, who were zealous for 
is vote, to decline attendance at his trial, which would 
yery prejudicial to your ſervice: and this may prove 
occaſion of reverſing this vote, which will be more 
ſeful than the preſent proſecution of the Earl of Cla- 
endon. 


Whitehall, June 26, 91. 


Part of a letter from the Marquis of Caermarthen to King 
William. — More of the conſpiracy. —1n the Cabinet. 


11th Sept. 1691. 
SUPPOSE my Lord Nottingham gives your Majeſty 


an account of ſome intercepted letters, which ſhew 
hat tampering there is betwixt ſome Scotchmen and 
dme Engliſh for promoting the late King's intereſt, by 
hich it is to be ſeen that ſome men are not to be made 
oneſt by obligations. 


ir Ribert Howard to King — ſudden attack to 


be made in parliament upon his prerogative. — In the Ca- 
inet. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
T has been a great affliction to mee, that by ſoe long 
a fitt of the gout I have been hinder'd from waitinge 
dn your Majeſty ; but while I live, the affeRion and duty 
have to your perſon and government, ſhall never faill 
their attendance, whenever any occaſion requires it. 


our Majeſty this trouble I have communicated to my 
ord Godolphin, with whoſe approbation and opinion I 
umbly preſent it, and to whom I have committed this, 
be ſafely convey'd to your Mejeſſy. 


[Bb] 2 The 


That which now happens to be the cauſe of givinge | 
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The buſineſſe (which I have received from very gu 
intelligence by particular friends of mine) is a deſign ta 


ry'd on by a very great party, that the war both by t 
and land ſhould be managed by a committee of pa 


ment, and this intelligence ſeems to be made good byty 
manner of the proceedings of the commiſſioners fer x; 
counts, who act ſoe unlimited, and in many things a, 
ccedinge there pow”r, that it ſeems plainly to be a met 
in order to ſuch a deſigne; and as formerly an abjurain 
of any other pow'r has been refuſed, this ſeems an & 
Juration of your Majeſtys, 

] am likewiſe informed, that the ſame partys will nd 
all the ſtrength they can to oppoſe the givinge of excia 
and this preſent parliament has appeared very refratu 
in that matter, without which *twill be very difficulty 
carry on the war, or to diſcharge the debts in peace, 

I humbly ſubmit it to your Majeſty's conſideratich 
whether a new parliament may not be a prevention of lu 
deſigns, and probably proceed ſooner to the buſineſet 
mony than this, where the contrivance is already ly 
for many things to preceed the giving of it. 

I hope I need not beg your Majeſty's pardon forts 
preſumption, ſince you have been ever pleas'd for gh 


ciouſly to receive the teſtimonys of the ſincere dutj a 
ſerviſe of, &c. | 


July the laſt, 1691, 


ec 
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| eretary Stair to the Duke of Hamilton. — ReſpeAful to the 
Duke, yet inſinuating the ſuſpicions entertained of him, — 


In the Duke of Hamilton's poſſeſſion. 


London, May 30, 1689. 

May it pleaſe your Grace, 
1 Humbly acknowledge the honour of your ſecond ; the 
letter from the committee gives no ſatisfaction here. 
tis underſtood that your Grace did moderate the for- 
ardneſs of ſome in the convention ; but the very pro- 
oſals inſinuate diffidence in the king's management. 
The conſequences of miſtakes at this time, when our 
Icliverance is not perfected, may be fatal. Theſe ſent 
ere, ſeeing the king is determined, have looked about 
r2 balance in our government, and to take their own 
bares. I do not believe it in the power of your Grace's 
nemies, or malice itſelf, to prevail with the king to ne- 
lect the ſervices you have done, and are capable to ren- 
ler him, I confeſs it's hard to receive inſtructions at 
cond hand, but I ſhould be heartily ſorry, both upon 
de account of the publick, and your Grace's intereſt, if 
ny thing ſhould induce you to mar ſo fair a work; it 
night juſtify the ſurmiſes your Grace points at, and gra- 
ity thoſe who inſinuate your Grace had more regard to 
Fourlelf than the publick, ſhould you ſtop upon the re- 
ntment that you have not been adviſed in the diſpoſal of 
e publick offices or truſts. This ſeſſion cannot be long; 
de King and the world muſt be ſenſible, that none be- 
des your Grace can bring this ſeſſion to a happy and 
(Kcaceable concluſion, upon which very much depends: 
Ir my father he lives in the country very abſtract, and 
het 1 ſee ſome ſtill retain their humour againſt him, For 
ell I have taken occaſion to ſignify very little, But J 

| am 


. 
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ere 
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am ſure I did not fail to avouch the ſenſe I had q 
great ſervice your Grace hath done to the crown of 
your country, in the convention, and how well you; 
acquit yourſelf there, I cannot doubt, when your C 
attends the King, all your concerns will be adjuſt{y 
your ſatisfaction, which ſhall be welcome to none nap 
than to, &c, 


Secretary Stair to the Duke of Hamilton. — The King's f 
ments of toleration in Scotland. In the Duke ef Hai 


ton's poſſeſſions 


Hague, Feb, 1 3, O. S. 169, 

May it pleaſe your Grace, 
HAVE ſent the doubles of two letters from his Mic; 
for your Grace's uſe, We were at firſt ſurpriſedhe 
when the notice came, that the commiſſion of the ge 
aſſembly did fit during his Majeſty's abſence, and ti 
they had depoſed five miniſters at the firſt down-ſitag 
Now we do underſtand that the King's pleaſure an 
their adjournment was not intimated to them, ſo i 
cannot be blamed for their diſobedience ; but 1 wih tg 
may conſider for the future what they mull ſee to be 
King's ſentiments, that they do unite with ſuch of tht 
who formerly ſerved under epiſcopacy and are worthy 
be retained in the miniſtery, 


Part of the Marguis of Caermarthen's letter to Kino We 
liam. Lord Caermarthen's ſentiments on the ſame ſu* 
In the Cabinet, 


27 Feb. 169, 
1 HOPE your Majeſty has true informations of ti 
from Scotland, and if you have, I doubt not but ® 


will give ſpeedy directions to put a ſtop to the giddy fe 
cecda 
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lings of the commiſſioners of the aſſembly againſt all 
e epiſcopal clergy of Scotland at one blow; who are to 
turned out of doors with their families, unleſs they will 
nounce prelacy, to which they are ſworn, ſo that they 
not to keep their livings unleſs they will preſerve them 
perjury. 

I have given my Lord Sidney a memorial, which I have 
ceived from two Scots miniſters who were ſent to your 
zjeſty by a great number of the epiſcopal clergy, but 
ey came here after your departure, by which your Ma- 
ty will ſee, that the commiſſioners were to begin their 
rogreſs the firſt of March, guarded with two trobps of 
orſe; but they cannot be gone ſo far in their work, be- 
re your Majeſty's orders may reach them, but if you 
leaſe they may be ordered not to proceed further in that 
atter till your Majeſty's pleaſure be known ; and truly I 
eve that the ſpeedy doing of this may be of no Jeſs con- 
quence than the preventing a rebellion, and at a time 
hen nothing but the folly of clergymen would have put 
to a venture, 


retary Stair to the Duke of Hamilton. — Apology for his 
behavicur to the Duke in the convention parliament.— In 
the Duke of Hamilton's poſſeſſion. 
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London, Jan. 13, 1691. 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 


EN are oſttimes carried by their circumſtances be- 
yond their intentions or intereſt, It's undeniable I 
ave both received and given your Grace cauſe of reſent- 
gent and complaint. As I frankly forgive whatever I 
ot of that nature, ſo I humbly aſk your Grace's pardon 
br what injurys I have offered you, which never went 
yond words. I do believe it on your Grace's part, and 
Care ſay for myſelf, theſe were not the effect of malice 
or 


* 
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or deſign, but ſudden emotions ariſing from the diſeas 
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apprehenſions of the ends or methods we did then purſe, 
and the office of King's Advocate did oblige me to a 
lenge every body without diſtinction, that had nota 
word. 


Lord Drumlanrig to King William. — The flate of Setlal 
— Great heats. —Complains of the King's miniſteri,«h 
the Cabinet. 


SIR, 


T have written ſooner to your Majeſty, had been wi 

leſs certainty, and therefore I delayed it till nn, 
I have taken pains to diſcover the condition of your M 
jeſty's affairs here, whereof in ſo far as I can learn I 
now give a juſt account. I find this country might 
divided, not ſo much for or againſt your Majeſty's s 
tereſt and government, as about the methods of ſeni 
you, and the perſons employed therein: for the firll, i 
too precipitant and hard procedure againſt the clergy 
diſobliged very many, and the miſery thoſe men fo tum 
out are under, increaſes their compaſſion for them, 4 
thereby their diſlike at thoſe who they look upon f 
authors of it: beſides this, the government is not in 
good hands, they being generally men who never belat 
were in bulineſs, and the weakneſs both for intereſt u 
parts of moſt of them, leſſens their authority, ſo lh 
it's thought, what trouble your Majeſty meets with in 
this kingdom, is in a great meaſure to be aſcribed tot 
miſmanagement ; when I have the honour to wait u 
your Majeſty, I ſhall be more particular about this # 
other things, if you think fit to command me. 18 
club, as it's called here, are extreamly diligent, and ſes 
very confident to carry the plurality in this parlian% 
your Majeſty's commiſſioner and thoſe with him, *® 
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ot to be out of hopes to carry what their inſtructions 
dear, only I can aſſure your Majeſty if they do, it will be 
with ſtruggling. I have ſpoke fully to my father in your 
Majeſty's concerns; and to be impartial and free with 
your Majeſty, whoſe intereſt I prefer to all things in the 
yorld, I muſt tell you, that I find bim much diſobliged, 
hinking himſelf under the feet of thoſe in the govern- 
nent; he uſes greater reſerve with me now than formerly, 
he reaſon of which I will make bold to acquaint your 
Majeſty with, when I have the honour to kiſs. your 
band: by what 1 can underſtand, he is not yet deter- 
mined whether to go to the parliament or not ; but if he 
goes, I am afraid he will differ with your men 
and his party, about the model they have put your affairs 
in here; he proteſts to me that it's out of reſpect to yodr 
lieſty, and concern for your ſervice, makes him do ſo; 
however, I will appeal to your Majeſty's commiſſioner to 
bear witneſs for me how much I have laboured to beget a 
good underſtanding between him and thoſe you are pleaſed 
to entruſt at this time, that your affairs at preſent ſuffer 
ot by their differences; but all is like to prove ineffectual, 
which makes me wiſh to be gone from this place. I 
nave not ſeen any of your Majeſty's forces here, except 
hole in this town; they are not well cloathed, and do 
promiſe very little ; I am told the reſt are all of a piece. 
The Daniſh troops which I ſaw in their way to Ireland, 


trouble; I preſume rather upon your pardon for it, than 
be wanting in my duty to contribute all in my power for 
your information at this diſtance, 1 am, with all duty 
and reſpect, &c. 

£d', March 29, 1690. 


are well mounted and in good order. Forgive, ſir, this | 
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Lord Melville to King William.—On the ſame ſubjel.— 


fore I came from London. When they ſee that ww 
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Great heats. — Complains of the oppoſers of the miniin 
[In the cabinet. ] 


20 March, 1690. 
May it pleaſe your Majeſtie, 


1 obedience to your Majeſty's commands in your . 

ters wherewith you honoured me, I called a cound 
yeſterday, where your Majeſty's letter for the adjoun. 
ment of the par]. was read, and a proclamation order 
for adjournment until the 15th of April; there were be 
few contrary votes, Yeſter was not in council, nor th 
Earls of Annandale, Dundonald, Lord Rofs, Sir Jane 
Montgomery and one or two more; the council was it 
full: this adjournment hath occaſioned a great conf. 
nation; and ſuch who are not deſirous of a ſettlement, t. 
deavour to make a very bad improvement of it, and 
abuſe the people; at firſt they repreſented me as the ws 
thor of the adjournment, and that it was concerted 


not take with rational men, they now would lay it ata 
Lord Stair's door, at whom the great ſpeat runs, not 
much from reaſon, as out of pike and humour; bu! 
wiſh he were ſo wiſe as willingly to lay himſelf als 
though this would not ſatisfy ſome ; but there ſeems 
infatuation upon people, for we are neither thankfull x 
mercies, nor ſenſible of our danger, as we ought. 
I queſtion not but your Majeſty has had very eig 
and good reaſons that moved you to this adjournme% 
and I partly ſee them. But I was very hopeful, and d 
very probable grounds, I had carried your affairs in pu 
liament if it had fit, to your Majeſty's fatisfaction, . 
withſtanding all the endeavours and big talk to the c- 
trary : what effects this prorogation may have, I can 
yet give your Majeſty any account; but ſhall be lai 
I" 
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myſelf out to the uttermoſt, to prevent the inconve- 
encies like to follow upon this emergent ; for ſome ill- 
ninded men have been at great pains to inflame the 
ountry, and thoſe moſt affectionate to your ſervice, and 
o miſrepreſent your Majeſty to them, under the worſt 
haraters, and to perſuade them that all the favours pre- 
ended and offered to them was but a ſham ; that there 
as never a deſign the parl. ſhould fit, &c. and now they 
nake uſe of this adjournment as a confirmation of what 
ey formerly aſſerted or ſuggeſted. This poor country is 
t preſent in the moſt confuſed and diſtracted condition 
hat a nation can be in, not actually to be all in war. 
he Jacobites, as they call them, are very numerous 
nd barefaced ; the preſbyterians, as they are termed (at 
eaſt the common people of that ſort, who are not fit 
udges to diſtinguiſh betwixt realities and fair and ſpecious 
retences), are alarmed, and abuſed by falſe reports and 
unning inſinuations, by men who love to fiſh in troubled 
aters, and are but making tools of them to ſerve their 
dwn deſigns : there is an army without pay, the country 
oor and grumbling, and yet in the opinion of all who 
iſh well to your Majeſty's ſervice, there is an inevitable 
langer of diſbanding it at this time and without pay, even 
dough they be not ſo well appointed as were to be wiſhed : 
Lieut, Gen, Douglaſs profeſles to be fully of this opinion, 
nd not to be ſatisfied with his brother the Duke Q. ſo 
des his ſon, and often ſaid they can ſay nothing for him, 
0 I ſhall ſay nothing concerning him. He is deſirous 
now to confer with my eldeſt ſon. What paſſes, or ſhall 
de the reſult, I ſhall acquaint your Majeſty with. I ſee 
Kell enough the deſigns of both the dukes and of ſome of 
Ihe ring-leaders of the club, who are in ſome concert, as 
Allo of their being ſo likewiſe with ſome of the Jacobites 
vo have heretofore ſhown themſelves diſſatisfied to your 
Majeſty's government; and ſeverals of them who ſtood 
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out formerly, were come to attend the parl. and refolv 
to ſwallow the oaths, as I am informed, out of no gu 
deſign. It's in your Majeſty's power, not ſo muchy 
mine, to fruſtrate their deſigns ; but in my humble gg, 
nion, it were fit you ſhould make both the dukes hn 
you are not ſatisfied with their carriage as to your ſe. 
vice, nor that you will nut be forced to make uſe of na 
againſt your will, I ſhall forbear to inſiſt on this he, 
leaſt I ſhould be thought partial. I have ſent ſome 2. 
tional inſtructions to be ſuperſcribed and ſubſigned by yur 
Majeſty, as alſo a letter for the parliament at it's open 
and if you think fit, two letters to the two dukes: bt 
this I leave altogether to yourſelf. If your Majeiy thi 
it any ways convenient, you may cauſe my ſon trauictis 
them; the others would be haſtened againſt the cout 
fitting of the parliament. Though I dare not propos 
yet I think it were very uſeful to your Majeſty's ſervices 
let this regiment of Danes horſe ſtay in this country, as 
take more of ours in lieu of them to Ireland, for it's ſcat 
to be imagined the bad condition this poor kingdom s 
at preſent, for many ſeems to be infatuate. I hum"'y* 
your Majeſty's excuſe for this confuſed and bad writih 
having but little time; and wiſh you all health and g 
ſperity, 
Edinburgh, 29 March, 
at 3 in the morning, 


Lord Melville to King William. — Great heats. — Prad 
King fer prefoytery. [In King William's box.“ 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 27 April 1691 
THERE was never a nation, or people I believe, 0 


infatuate than we ſeem to be at preſent; the Je 


cobites, being joined with the club, have brought i 
6 
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ir ſtrength to the parl. except a very few ; ſome three 
Gur noblemen yet ſcruple the oaths. If they had done 
s laſt year in the convention, the throne might have 
da vet to declare vacant, as to K. Ja. Whether they 
W be able to out vote us or not, I know not, but hopes 
t; but they gained ground by the adjournments, which 
know your Majeſty did on weighty conſiderations, 
cugh it had bad effects here. There was but one vote 
in the houſe yeſterday, and your friends carried by a 
eat many; it's true three or four of the club weat along 
hen they ſee it going, I touch't the act 1689, reſcind- 
g the act 1669, concerning the ſupremacy; by this 
e, however it may be miſrepreſented (which I lay my 
count with), your Majeſty loſes nothing which I am 
uhdent you would defire : the reaſons which forced me 
give the royal aſſent to thoſe two votes paſt a day or 
o ſooner than your Majeſty mentioned was, becauſe, if 
bad been delayed, it had given the oppoſite party great 
vantage, and we had looſed many of our own, and 
uld have encicaſed the jealouſtes of the people to that 
ght, that it might have been difficult, if not impoſ- 
ie, to retrieve : All the wit and malice of men, I may 
y of hell, ſeems to be ſet at work to do miſchief, and 
th letting things go on too long, by reaſon of your 
ajelty's affairs in England, and my being reſtrained for 
ume, the combination is become ſtrong, that I do not 
ok it ſafe at preſent to follow theſe methods which 
rwiſe might have been fit and convenient; not fo 
uct that I fear their ſtrength in itſelf, though the party 
numerous, but becauſe, by lies and forgeries, they had 
uch abuſed the people. Duke Hamilton was the firſt 
vpoler and prefler, that this act concerning the ſu- 
emacy ſnould be touched; he alſo was the firſt pro- 
cr, that an act might be brought in for liberty of 
ech. I ſhall make no inferences on this, but I like not 
the 
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the ſmell of it; and yet to ſtop it, will make a great 
in England. 
I am perſuaded of a correſpondence betwixt ſome i 
of different parties, and ſome in England; and it; if A; 
only expectation from Ireland and France, but that in 
ligence which helps to keep up people in oppoſitia 
your Majeſty's intereſt, and ſettling of the country, 
I am ſorry for the limitation your Majeſty gina 
your own account, and not out of bigotry ; but I U 
endeavour to obſerve what your Majeſty command, 
am ſtraitened how to find a way to make a breach. 
another head rather than this, for this would do 
Majeſty an irreparable prejudice, and give your er 
an extraordinary advantage; ſo I leave it to your Mich 
ſerious conſideration what to do in it : for my part, li 
no remedy, if your Majeſty do not ſpeedily ſatisfy 
people, but all muſt go in confuſion, Sir, I know! 
in hazard to be extremely miſrepreſented in giving t 
advice, and that if I did not ſerve the beſt matter ni 
world, I might ruin myſelf by doing it, eſpecially 
thing diſpleaſing ſhould follow it; but I ſpeak my it 
ſentiments as to what I think your Majeſty's intereſ, i 
ſtracting from all parties and perſuaſions as in the ſit 
God Almighty. You know I uſe not to be ſo; buld 
very poſitive in this, if all the ſtateſmen in Britain has 
be of another ſentiment, that it is truly your Majeſty 
tereſt at this time not to diſpleaſe the people on this x 
as to their church government; for nothing elſe cu 
tisfy. I am diſpleaſed enough with many of that rt 
ſion, and they are prejudging themſelves ; but your W 
jeſty need not apprehend, what I find, by Mr, Cars 
you do, You have enough in your hand to reftrand 
exorbitancies; the affair is mightily miſrepreſented u 
world, and but by few underſtood, I am, notwithſa# 
ing of all this, as little for the pragmaticalneſs of chu& 
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25 any man in Britain. 1 think they often need a 
le: I look upon their work as relating to the ſouls of 
ir people; that they are to uſe perſuaſion and no 
"cion: it's in the magiſtrate's power, notwithſtand- 
their general aſſemblies be granted them, to keep them 
hin their bounds; and it is the better for themſelves 
be ſo. I might ſay enough to clear further this, and 
of what Tarbat, Sir George Mackenzie, and ſe- 
z| others, often ſay in this affair; but it's moſt preju- 
and biaſs moves them. But I weary your Majeſty, 
lam not to juſtify churchmen's miſcarriages. You 
ught two from Holland, one of one perſuaſion, and 
of another, has done more miſchief than thouſands : 
| ſay this only, though there were greater ground to 
ebend prejudice than there is, it ſeems altogether ne- 
ry to give way to it at this time if the people preſs it, 
n though your Majeſty were inclined to alter all. If 
country were once come to a ſettlement, men will 
age in many things. I beg ten thouſand pardons for 
preſumption, but the weightineſs of the affair preſſes 
; for to loſe the people whom you can only confide 
when you have none to truſt beſide, were of very dan- 
dus conſequence. 


mark.) The two clergymen here meant were Bur- 


net and Ferguſon; Carſtairs was the friend of Lord 
Melville. 


Patrick Hume, afterwards Earl of Marchmont, to King 


uliam.——Preſſes him io ſettle moderate preſbytery. [In 
ing William's box.] 


SIR, 
HE bappy victory got over your Ma, enemies in the 
north upon the 1ſt of May laſt, and the advantages 


bad this day in the houſe, have ſo animated friends, 
I and 
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and ſo damped enemies and violent or irritated ſpirits, 
the firſt are almoſt freed from fears, confiding in Catz 
in the comfort and ſupport which they expect from: 
Ma. yet our oppoſits are ſo pertinacious in their 
chievous pains, that now they buſie themſelves in fr 
ing reports, upon pretended accounts from England, 
your Ma. will not ſetle the church government here, þ 
ing apprehenſive of the power of generall aſſemblies 
will put a long adjournment upon the parl. Ther 
way in the world ſo apt to make the multitude beſt ata 
to your Ma. to ſtartle, as this is: therefor whatetert 
be ſug#eſted to your Ma, about that matter, I ſhallz 
lay before you both what is intended, and what | 
not ſhall be got accompliſhed, if your Ma. allos 
parl. which is now ſo well fixed to your intereſt, t 
tinue ſitting and acting: 1, The deſign in the d 
ſettlement is, that no generall aſſembly have any pa 
legiſlative over the liedges, this being ſolely in theta 
of the King and parl. but that their power ſhall onlje 
tend in the way of judicature to judging and ſentem 
thoſe of their own communion, in reference to d 
and diſcipline, and their ſentences to take no civil > 
either againſt one's perſon or goods; only to debar, 
moſt cut off from their church communion: 2, | 
the King have power to call general} aſlemblis4 
emergent occaſions, if he think fitt; and that in g 


aſſemblies, whether called by the King, or convent * 
authority of the church, the King, if he fo pleat, ad 
have his commiſſioner to fitt with them, to ſee u es 
diligent and orderly deportment and procedure: 3 ſe, 

all ſort of perſecution upon church differences be pit 

ed and ſecured againſt : If theſe things be provided ki 
the church ſettlement, it is hardly poſſible that te re 


vernment in the church keeping within theſe bounGh 
ever claſh or interfere with the civill policy and 2% 
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+ of the nation; I am perſwaded your Ma. needs not, 
n any ſuch jealouſie, delay to finiſh the eſtabliſhing 
+ forme ſo much deſired by your good people, and 
ich will ſo unite their hearts to your ſervice : Indeed 
our Ma. affaires there neceſſarly require a delay of 
le things here, it is a misfortune for which 1 am 
ily ſorry ; but if it be unevitable, I beſeech your 
to let your commiſſioner know it timeouſiy, and [ 
my ſelte alſo to know it, that according as may be 
Eble, the beſt may be made of it, which I am atftraid 
be bad enough; but the utmoſt endeavours ſhall not 
wanting to fitt and accommodate all the requiſites of 
Ir Ma. affaires there or here. 


dinbourg, 8 May, 1690. 


Patrick Hume, afterwards Earl of Marchmont, ta 


ling William. — State of parties in Scotland, [In King 
Villiam's box.] 


D1R, 

onceave it neceſſary to lay before your Ma. what I do 
evidently diſcerne in your affairs here, and of the pre- 
ers to your ſervice, The houſe of parlement di- 
in two parties; the one is made up of about 52 of 
e called addreſſers, and 43 others that joined not in 
t addreſs, in all about 95, who go one way with your 
commiſſioner in what concerns your ſervice and the 
pick good: the other party is made up of about 20 of 


ers of the late king, in all about 66. In reality all 
ſe, to the exception of a few, not exceeding 20 at 
„, are ſuch as either have too great kindneſs for the 
king, or too little for your Ma. and the country. 
e are among theſe ſome men able and crafty, who 
© no means untryed to run this kingdom in con- 
mM, which has given good men much labour to coun- 
ol. III. [D d] ter worke: 


dreſlers and 46 others, who are eſteemed the fa- 
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terworke : they have prevailed with almoſt all the j 
cobites to come in to the parliament, and to ſwallow 
the oath of allegiance, that they may be capable to ng 
what is deſigned for your Ma. intereſt. The wholegay 
whatever is in their hearts, pretend to be the patron; 
the kingdom's liberties, and beyond others zealous forty 
preſbyterial government in this church; they would lax 
your Ma. commiſſioner, and theſe who go along mi 
him, believed to be reconciled to prelacy and to arbitnn 
government alſo, provided it be put in your Ma, ha: 
While we labour for a true and moderate preſbytery, eu 
ſiſtent with the civil government, they call that a ming 
ing, and cry up that which, by the acknowledgment 
all moderate men, had deborded unto great exceſs, g 
the government in the pureſt times, as the beſt cur 
the exorbitancies of monarchy that can be: while s 
plead for maintaining and paying the army, they i 
grievances muſt be firſt redreſſed. In the mean ta; 
your Ma. may gueſs by whoſe means rumors are {pr 
that there is no intention of ſettling the church, dt 
dreſſing any grievances, but when money is got to& 
ſolve this parliament. Theſe things have put us in gu 
difficulties, Indeed your Ma. commiſſioner and u 
others have been at much pains, and by the jealows 
raiſed by that party, in much difficulty till now, that & 
giving the royal aſſent to the act reſcinding the eccleiu 
ſupremacy, and to that reſtoring the outed miniſters, nid 
the Jacobite party preſſed earneſtly, thinking it v 
not be granted, has much ſatisfied the people, aut g 
moved the jealouſy as to the church government. I 
not think but all your Ma. aftairs will carry ſtr 
here, if you are pleaſed to truſt your commiſſioner, * 
is as cordially concerned as I think any man can tel 
your Ma. intereſt, with inſtructions and truſt ample troc⸗ 
for occaſions that may fall in. I muſt ſay be tale f 

4 ! 
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non much in all things; I hope your Ma. ſervice 

not fare the worſe; he can tell your Ma, what 

t] have ated; I will ſay nothing of that, but ſhall 
iy to be as good as my word to your Ma. 

| dinbourgh, 

April, 1690. 


d Tarbat, afterwards Earl of Cromarty, to King Wil- 
liam—om the ſtate of parties in Scotland. [In King Wil- 
liam's box. ] 


NEED not tell how unexpected ſucceſſe your Majeſtie's 
commiſſioner hath had hitherto in this par]. it hath 
iſhed thoſe who were oppoſite to your Maj. ſervice, 
eit I cannot ſay that they have given over there de- 
ns, for he hath as great difficulty to retaine thoſe he 
ned, as in the gaining of them at firſt; for theſe preſ- 
erians are ſo bigotted and hott in there humor, as that 
midle thing will pleaſe them : his firſt ſtepp was of 
eſſity to touch the act reſcinding the act of ſupremacy 
£9, or to loſſe a great number, who had weell neare 
ned the clubb, on his demurring on it for a day. 
bat of reſcinding the articles, was the next condition of 
e adherence, And by theſe hitherto he hath not only 
ed the plurality by many, contrare to a confidence in 
opponents, but alſo he hath diſcouradged, divided, 
brought over ſeveralls of the other ſide. But, Sir, 
ll be eftabliſ1 preſbitry to a great hight, he cannot 
um them as ſure to your Majeſtie's ſervice; for his 
berlares are inceſſantly raſeing jealouſies in them, as if 
were not deſigned ; and if it be not, it's like they 
caty over him what is yett to be done for your Maj. 
"ice; and Jam apprehenſive they will likewiſe have 
z=tronages of churches taken away. 


[Dd] 2 It's 
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It's true, Sir, theſe are great conceſſiones; hy 
matters are now ſtated, there may be exceeding dg 
in diſoblieging them; for what courſe ſo violent a u 
may take is not eaſily foreſeen ; and ſome who in u 
caſe will lead and influence them, are, I fear, of nos 
ciple ſuſſicient to regulat ether there ambition or mils 
| and if once theſe hott people be ſtirred, they are vie 

driven to excelles and extravagances, tho? to there ca 
ruine. 

And at the ſamne time the Jacobines are not onlyn 
merous, but very much increaſed ; and will not nifty 
make uſe of theſe diilatisfactiones in the preſhiterian gn 
to hurt your Maj. intereſt, So your Maj. may be f 
to weigh the inconvenience of haveing the major patd 
the parl. as yett to goe off from your commill. aud! 
evils that will follow on that, whilſt yow have no c 
party aſſured to yow, wherby yow will gett none ct 
money to pay your army; the courſe that the diiconts 
will take is uncertaine; and your Maj. enimies va 
incouradged and ſtrengthened z with the evils on the 
fide, by quitting perhaps neceſlare prerogatives d 
crowne, and giveing too looſe reins to a clergy, ad 

which may be retrieved, when your Maj. great «ts 
are in better circumſtances, and when yow get a ca 
derable part of the powerfull nobility and gentry d 


nation to joine cordially in your intereſts ; and it 5% 
to be doubted, but that the commiil, will grant as mo 


1 


is poſſible, without lofleing them; and he is now 15:3 
vouring to bring over ſuch noblemen and gente 


will give any probable aſſurance of fidelity to your 4% 
tho' hitherto they have ſnewed too indifcrect d 


an? 


tion, tho' they deny it to be from any attacin 9 
K. James, which- a litle tyme will more diſcosct. a 
this I am imploying my lelt, for except to be in p 
| liam', when alleadgance was given to your Maj. 1 
not becn in it, both becauſe the leſſe I appeare wi _ 


„ 
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eon. the more it pleaſes ſeverals of the hotter heads; 
nb becauſe I nether could concurr in the reſcinding 
{ the ſupremacy or articles, nor will I concur in eſtabliſn- 
the deſignd preſbitry, nor takeing away of patron- 
bes, as I told your Maj. when I had the honour to wait 
ow, and as yow then allowed me, tlio* I heare ſome of 
good friends wold even in this miſrepreſent me. But 
re no malice, fince I reſt confident in your Majeſtie's 
byour to me, and my fidelity to your Majeſty and your 
prall intereſt, 

Sir, I doubt if the commiſſ. can tell definitely what he 
ould have your warrand for, the humors he hath to do 
ith, is ſo uncertaine; ſo that a Jatitude is neceſſaire for 
Win, if you doe not reſolve to have the parl. rife in diſ- 
prisfaction, which at this tyme, and when your Maj. 
ath ſo little aſſurance of the other ſide, were ane advice 
ut no ſaithfull man dare give. 

I ind the D. of Queenſberry, E. Lithgow, E. Bal- 
ares, E. Broadalbin, and ſeverall others, much changed 
o the better; and ſome of them have this day employed 
he to indeavour an underſtanding betwixt the comm. 
4 them: he is cautious, and on good grounds, for 
here are many of the weaker people who now joine, and 
-«e his number in parliam*. who would deſert him, if 
thought he would affociat with wicked us : but he 
1 zHowed me to try it quietly ; and as their ingenuity 
te, to he will move: but if on the one hand he cary 
"e partiiam®, and on the other he bring off ſeverall conſi— 
ble perfones, both from the Jacobines and clubb, I 
adventure to ſay, he hath ſ-rved your Maj. above 
t was poſtible for any other to doe (that I know) in 
Ir Prelent ſtate. 

Edinb. 


5 
13 May, 1690. 
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Lord Baſil Hamilton to his father. — 7 he duke has tin 
offence becauſe not made chancellor. —IVarns him orgs 
differing with Secretary Stair. [In the Duke of i 
milton's poſſeſſion.] 


London, 12 Dec. 165. 
DOUBT not but you have heard of great changetiz 


were made in the Scotch affairs, and particularly tx 
there was to be a chancellor. I took occaſion to ſpeiky 
the king upon it, and told him that I heard he was gouy 
to make ſuch alterations in his affairs in Scotland, wi 
would put your Grace out of all condition of ſerving tin 
any longer in the government, if it was true that I hea 
of his going to make a chancellor. He told me he 
taken no ſuch reſolution, nor was reſolved yet upon 7 
thing; and upon ſome things that I was ſaying tot 
of ill offices that ſome people did your Grace, he thouz: 
I meant the Secretary Staires, and told me he had zun 
found him very much your friend. I anſwered that us 
ſure that the difference betwixt you did his lajetty's * 
tereſt no good; and for my part, I would always do wk 
lay in my power towards it. I cannot believe but 
wrong that man extremely, I ſhall not pretend to £0 
much of Scotch affairs, but I cannot ſee by all I can - 
ceive here, that there is any body in the government i 
would have had better quarter wich than him. I be 
his credit here, as yet, is as great as any body's, tach 
[ hear that Tarbat gains ground every day. To tell voi 
Grace the truth of all the parties that are here, I find t 
few that do not their endeavours to make a governn® 
without your Grace. You know the proverb, Cu 
ſight out of mind, I fhall ſtrive to give your Gt 
account by the next polt of what is the king's thong? 
to your particular, In the mean time I with your O 
. 


TO FART i. BOUOK- YL, 


ul not exclaim at preſent, nor be ſo violent againſt 
4 Ares and his ſon. 


„ Baſil Hamilton to the Duke of Hamilton, on the ſame 
I ſalject. In the Duke of Hamilton's polleſſion. ] 


London, 19th Dec. 1691. 


HE Maſter of Stairs complains extremely that your 
Grace ſhould be ſo much, upon all occaſions, doing 
him all the ill offices lies in your power. I know not 
lde impoſed on by him, but I am ſure he has con- 
Inced me, that he has done your Grace no ill offices to 
ſerve your anger; and that Tweedle's being chancellor 
i none of his making, if it ſhould be ſo. | 


Ditto to ditto— to the ſame purpoſe. [ Ditto, ] 


10 April 1692. 

FIND Mr. Carſtairs is much for your Grace's not 
quitting the government for. all that 1s done, and he 
she is very ſure that things will come to your hand; 
the having ſpoke to you himſelf, I need not ſay any 
Pag more of it, nor do I know really how to ſay any 
ung to your Grace about it, for I am as ſenſible as is 
Pdhble of the hard meaſures you meet with; but I am 
te that all that your enemies deſire is, that you ſhould 
ure that they may ſay, you do it to countenance the 
contented party of the country, and that you have al- 
Days been an oppoſer to all kings, and will ever be ſo. 
do not ſay this, that it has been ſaid from any body to 
de, nor have I heard any thing of that nature; only I am 
Nad that, if you do retire, it will be the conſtruction 
ur enemies will put upon it. 
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Lord Baſil Hamilton to the Duke his father. — Has dal 


creta) 


the Duke againſt ſuſpicions. ¶ In the Duke of Hamil — 
poſſeſſion.] the! 
INC E my laſt from Breda, I have ſeen Mr. Corſten, 
who told me he would write to your Grace; he in \Iay 
that your enemies begin already to ſay, that the rai HA! 
why you are ſo abſtract from buſineſs, was that u laſt 
would not meddle till you fee the effect of this campig lich 
J told him that could but ſhow malice, and not do in 0 
hurt with any reaſonable body, for you had dipped jar F 


fingers too deep in the pye, to begin to juggle now; * 
ſides, it is not your humour. 


Bruficls, 19 May 1692. 


not 
ave n 
] ha 
hl; 
n fro! 
ands 
roubl, 
Jrace 
hat th 
zun, a 
ave 0 
hat tl 
n Br 
Four | 
Urne 
Jeſs te 
dur k 


ſome. 


Mr. Fletcher of Salton's ſpirited letter to the Dule if A 
milton.—Preſſas him to forget his own injuries, and aa 
his country. [Ditto. ] 


Edinburgh, 29th of April 161, 
May it plcaſe your Grace, 
1 KNOW you will be ſurpriſed to receive a letter m 
me; but my writing to you in ſuch an eg 
ſhows the high eſteem I muſt have of you; and df 
true love you bear your religion and country. ! 
laying aſide all other conſiderations, you do not comes 
preſently, and alliſt in council, all things will 90 10 
confuſion, and your preſence there will eaſily retrieves 
The caſtle has been very near ſurpriſed, and an ct 
tiſement which ſecretary Johnſton had from France, al 
wrote hither, has ſaved it, When things are any v 
compoſed, you may return to your former meaſures, 
I do approve of them. I do adviſe your Grace t % 
moſt honourable thing you can do; and without © 
your country mult periſh, 


TO PART II. BOOK VI. 


wretary Stair to the Duke of Hamilton, —Their animoſities. 
—Pindication of ide treaty with the Highlanders, [In 
the Duke of Hamilton's poſſeſſion. ] 


St. Gerard, Aug. 2”, 16971, 
Hay it pleaſe your Grace, 
HAD the honour to receive a letter from your Grace 
laſt poſt, It's needleſs to fall again into a ſubjeR 
hich is out of the field ; but I muſt ſay, where there is 
tle confidence, miſtakes eaſily ariſe ; and really I be- 
eve I had been as little haſty as your Grace, though I 
mnot but obſerve, what hints were at me. But they 
ave not hit, and I am not haunted with reſentment, 
have ſent your Grace a copy of the conceſſions to the 
izhlanders : the application of the money is by buying 
n ſtom my Lord Argyll, and from Mackintoſh, thoſe. 
ands and ſuperiorities which have been the occaſion of 
ouble in the Highlands theſe many years. When your 
race does conſider, that the expence comes not from us, 
hat the apprehenſions of danger were great when it was be- 
zun, and that the king could not reſile, with the eaſe we may 
ave of two or three regiments which we cannot pay, and 
hat the French may be the more earneſt to get a footing 
a Britain, that they are likely to loſe Ireland, I hope 
Four Grace will find the ſettlement not ſo ill, nor ſo ill 
urned, as to be either diſhonourable to the king, or uſe- 
eſs to the country, at this juncture. I wiſh the affairs of 
bur kirk were as well ſettled, and then 1 ſhall hope for 
ſomequiet to our poor country. 


Vor. III. [ Ee] 
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APPENDIX 


painſt 
ul ſe 
In King William's box there are letters from Lord Tx nders 
bet to the king, concerning the execution inte clap 
azainſt the Highlanders if they ſhould not take & jpret 
oaths, In one of them to the king, without 2d erwic 
but appearing to be written in the year 1691, Le N 
Tarbet tells him, that the laſt Highland campaign tity 
coſt 150,000. ; that it would not be the work of tm ereſ 
or three years to force the Highlanders to peace; al 
gives an account of the meaſures taken to treat wi 
them. In another, alſo without date, but wits 
about the ſame time, he gives a farther account d 
gociations with the Highlanders, and adds, “ Cele 
Hill informed my Lord Commiſſioner and me fr: 
quently of theſe proceedings; but the Major GAU, © 
was then near, to be in readineſs for a Highlander 
pedition, and he was not for capitulation, fince * ret 
doubted not to reduce them by force; and the Eat conc 
Argyll was againſt ſuch condeſcenſions as would p In 
judge or leſſen his expectations; and ſeveral of jr 
Majeſty's counſellors did think it diſhonour to tm 
with them; and all theſe concurred to think it ben 
to root them out by war, than to give them any is 
vour,” 


ſore 
lowe 
zuch 
d MUC 
em ( 
pl1ti0 


Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane, —Trufts in his conai 
of the treaty with the Highlanders. [ln Lord Breaws 
bane's poſſeſſion.] 


From the camp at Approbiax, June 2“, 1691. 

My Lord, | 
1 CAN ſay nothing to you, all things are as you wid 
but I do long to hear from you. Do not tro 
yourſelf with any diſcouragements you may ſce deſges 


14 


TO PART I. BOOK VI. 


yainſt you, By the King's letter to the council you 
i ſee he hath ſtopt all hoſtilities againſt the High- 
nders, till he may hear from you, and that your time 
elapſed without coming to ſome iſſue, which I do not 
prehend ; for there will come nothing to them, D. 
erwick is here, and if it will not do, I am ſure you will 
turn quickly to give the account of the negotiation, to 
tity you have done your part, both for their Majeſties 
ereſt, and for your friends: but if they will be mad, 
fore Lammas they will repent it; for the army will be 
lowed to go into the Highlands, which ſome thirit ſo 
uch for, and the frigates will attack them: but I have 
much confidence of your conduct and capacity, to let 
em ſee the ground they ſtand on, that I think theſe ſup- 
tions are vain, I have ſent you your inſtructions. 
ly dear Lord, adieu, 


eretary Stair to the Earl of Breadalbane.—Preſſes him to 
cnclude the treaty.— Suſpicions of Lord Argyll's loyalty. 
[In Lord Breadalbane's poſlſeſſion.] 


My Lord, Nancour, Aug. 24, O. S. 16gr. 


HOPE this comes to your hands well at London, 
where I doubt not my Lady will ſoon diſpatch you, 
at your journey in return do not fall in the winter, [I 
ame that ſame night I ſaw you laſt, to this place, and 
Were underſtood you had paſſed this way, I did regret [ 
ad not ſo much more of your company. The more [I do 
on{ider our affairs, I think it is the more neceſſary that 
pour lordſhip do with all diligence poſt from thence, and 
nat you write to the clans to meet You at Edinburgh, to 
e your trouble of going further: they have been for 
ume time excluded from that place, ſo they are fein, and 
Will be fond to come there. The ſooner the king ſhall 
now of their anticipating the time for taking the in— 
EJ | demnity 
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but we have, and know the contents. No body bellen 


A FPFPE N DIA 


demnity and oath of allegiance, it's the better fo h 
reſolutions, both in relation to the ſettling the civil y, 
vernment, and the ordering of the army. I join my a. 
treaties with my lady's to you, to haſt back as ſom 
you can, by the firſt of October. If you can ſee ung 
Argyll, it would magnify you, though that cannaty 
required at your hands. I am ſure you are able to n 
him ſcnfible, conſidering what the king knous, thathy 
part of the terms are very kind and advantageous; at 
muſt make clear to the world his engagements elſewhe, Tp 
if he does obſtruct his own conveniency, and the king 
ſervicc, in this ſettlement. I know it will need no n 
to ſatisfy all your people, but to ſee them; therefore, m 
dear Lord, let it be ſoon and ſhort, that we may tax 
you again. Farewell. 


Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane, on his being accu 
double dealing in the treaty. [In Lord Breadalbati 
poſſeſſion. 

My Lord, Loo, Sept. !*, 1691. 

1 HAVE been vaguing theſe three laſt poſts, IA 

yours from London, as ſoon as the charge given # 
againſt you, which is {till with the ſecretary of Englandi 
baggage. So the king hath not ſeen the principal le 


your lordſhip capable of doing either a thing fo baſe & 
that you could believe there could be any ſecrets in yi 
treaties, where there were ſo many ill eyes upon ya 
proceedings; but the truth will always hold faſt. Ti 
king is not ſoon ſhaken, and this attempt againſt you bl 
plain, that it will recommend and faſten you more in 
favour, when the iſſue clears the ſincerity of your ft. 
And I hope it's not in any body's power to deprive cus 
the ſucceſs to conclude that affair in the terms the 
hath approven, But it will require more pains and 


I 3 patcl 
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(ch. To return, the king will be over the beginning 
OAober, and I hope to ſee you before it end; and I 
ve heard there are endeavours uſing to make the High- 
gers e ther own theſe baſe terms, as promiſed by your 
rdſhip, or elſe to declare their peaceableneſs did not 
oceed on your account, or for your negotiation, but 
auſe of the endeavours of others. I am not ready to 
eye theſe projects will have great effect. Let not any 
ing diſcourage you, but believe all theſe devices will 
md to magnify your ſervice, when you finiſh your un- 
raking. It's repreſented that the Highlanders do not 
tend to take the allegiance, but that they come down to 
e low-lands to debauch people and make parties, during 

e interval till the 1ſt of January, which is too long. I 
e what advantage will be made of this. But theſe who 
enot ready, or preſently willing to take the oath, ſhould 
at home in their own country, till they be going to 
ke the oath : for it were not fair nor proper that any 
n who hath been in rebellion, ſhould go to Edinburgh, 
d appear there and do what he pleaſes, till the firſt of 
anuary ; and then to be uncertaine whether he will take 
oath or not. The beſt cure of all theſe matters is, 
at the chieftains do take it as quickly as can be, which 
lu tzke off the tricks or ſuſpicions againſt the reſt, I 
budt not it will be minded that my Lord Argyll ſhould 
pot meddle with the garriſons of Mull, or that men ſhould 
deſired to render upon the proſpect of being priſoners, 
d Caſe they take not the oaths : "They ſhould once be 
and have the time allowed to deliberate ; but that 
pce ſhould not be uſed to inſult the government, or to 
againſt it in the mean time. 1 think you have 
ought this matter fo good a length that I doubt not the 
i, and then I believe the king will forgive bygone ar- 


ars of ceſs to theſe, fo ſoon as he hears they are coming 
irankly, 


Secretary 
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hand for ſuch ſums ſo to be employed, or the equnds 


FN od 


Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane. — Dificulty in tþ 
treaty. [In Lord Breadalbanc's polieſſion,] 


My Lord, Deeren, Sept. 32, 169, 
1 HAD your's from London, ſignifying that you hau 

been then diſpatched, for which I am very uneaſy, | 
ſpoke immediately to the king, that without the mas 
the Highlanders would never do; and there have bh 
many difticulties in the matter, that a refoluticn t& 
eſpecially in money-matters, would not ſatisfy, Ti 
king ſaid they were not preſently to receive it, which 
true, but that he had ordered it to be delivered out of 
treaſury, ſo as they need not fear, in the leaſt, per 
ance ; beſides, the paper being ſigned by his Mr 


here never was any body that could ſay the king u 
ſailed in his poſitive promiſes, and therefore I hope thi 
people will not (utter themſelves to be abuſed ; ner wi 


your lordſhip coni:der the retardments put in your us th 
hinder you to efieciuate ſo good ſervice both to you k ir £3 
vereign and country: they fee all the reſt that they ml! be 
depends very much upon the ſucceſs of this, and | ke ceſs 
Inced not prompt your lordihip to finiſh what upon et. 

col. ſiderations is fo neceſſary. There wants no end if all 
vours to render you ſuſpicious to the king, but he a 2 2 
what proof there was for the information ? and bid - 1 
tell you to go on in your buſineſs; the beſt evidence vo 
lincerity was the bringing that matter quickly to 2 . 
cluſion. VVe now would fain fancy the time is too Ih & i. 
and that it will be abuſed in the interim by theſe who buzh 
tend not to fake tae allegiance, but to come down d tify 
bauch the low countries and inſult the governmem. —_. 
wrote to you in my laſt, that they ſhould keep at i 2 
till they are clear to take the benefit of the indemulth ® N 


— 
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terms propoſed. I did expect the king's anſwer to the 
uncil might have determined that matter ſo, but there 
vet no anſwer, nor will be this poſt; in which time I 
_ your lordſhip ſhall not only keep them from giving 
y offence, but bring them to take the allegiance, which 
, ought to do very chearfully ; for their lives and ſor- 
nes they have from their Majeſties. It will be about 
tenth of October before the king be at London. By 
at time ſome will be wearied, and I hope others will be 
re about that time. I need not tell you how much it 
pncerns you, both in your honour and intereſt, to get 
dence you both have dealt ſincerely, and are able, in 
ſpite of oppoſition, to conclude the Highland affair. 


ar) Stair to Lord Breadalbane.—Treaty breaking off. 
[In Lord Breadalbane's poſlefſion. ] 


My Lord, London, Nov. 24, 1691. 


1OT hearing ſcom you ſo long after your conference 
the 10th paſt, I conclude things have not anſwered 
ir expectation, Now I do believe our public matters 
ell be ſettled before we hear any thing from you of the 
ceſs of your negotiation ; perhaps they will be pretty 
pat, I fancy more endeavours are tried to retard you, 
if all did depend on your ſucceſs. No, my Lord, you 
ea prince not ſo hard as to conſider nothing but ſuc- 
3 nor not fo little penetrating as not to obſerve it was 
your want of faithfulneſs, but cf others who did ſerve 
„that hath delayed the concluſion of that affair. I 
it ſay your couſin Lochiel hath not been ſo wile as I 
ught him, not to mention gratitude ; for truly, to 
fy your relation, I did comply to let his ſhare be 
bre than was reaſonable; there was no pleas betwixt 
and Argyle to be bought in, and I well know he, 
Keppoch, nor Appin cannot lie one night ſafe in 
| winter, 
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winter, for the garriſon of Fort William. I doch 
Glengarry's houſe will be a better mid-garriſon beg 
Inverneſs and Inverlochy, than ever he will a good 
ject to this government, I am glad it hath not faildq 
the king's ſide, for all his ſucceſs ; but I ſhall adi 
Jordſhip to keep up the remiſſions, and let them f:njy 
faſt as they pleaſe (though in this I have no peremm 
command from the king). But I am ſatisfied th c 
deſerves no favour, and that having uſed you , & 
lighted the grace offered, they are an eaſy and a h 
object of his Majeſty's ſeverity and juſtice, This b 
to adviſe you, that neither your own thanks nor the pul 
ſettlement depends on them, and that you do not wos 
preſs or engage yourſelf ; for I apprehend my nen u 
be a command to ſound the retreat, and leave theſe ho 
wiſe people to their own politics ; for though nothing 
have done will be retracted, conform to your orders, f 
not one inch deſerves to be added to theſe who could v 
port no more, but their unwillingneſs, by their ling 
The faireſt way to let this matter fall will be you» 
turning to Edinburgh, or hither, except you do fdr 
lordſhip fixed in a poſt in the government there. 1s 
will allow me to change with thoſe circumſtances, thay 
never to you who I doubt not have done your part; u 
wiſh you had written oſtner. Since the ninth I hat # 
thing from you. 


Secretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane.—Preparatiat 
execution. [In Lord Breadalbane's poſſeſſion] 


My Lord, London, Dec. 2, 169 
1 SHOULD be glad to find, before you get any pe 
order, that your buſineſs is done, for ſhortly vr i 
conclude a reſolution for the winter campaign. | on 


fail to take notice of the frankneſs of your offer 10 4 
| 


* 
* 
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think the clan Donell muſt be rooted out, and Lochiel. 
eave the M*Leans to Argyll. But before this, Leven 
d Argyll's regiment, with two more, would have been 
one to Flanders. Now all ſtops, and no more money 
om England to entertain them. God knows whether 
2 12,0001. ſterling had been better employed to ſettle 
he Highlands, or to ravage them ; but ſince we will make 
hem deſperate, I think we ſhould root them out before 
hey can get that help they depend upon. Their doing, 
ter they get K. J. allowance, is worſe than their obſti- 
aey; for theſe who lay down arms at his command, will 
ke them up by his warrant. Be aſſured no papiſt will 
exempted from this oath of allegiance; and in Ireland 
hey muſt take it by act of parliament now made, fince 
he ſupremacy is out of it, You may aſſure yourſelf, in 
ur ſettlement of government, you are not forgot by your 
ends, though I muſt tell you ſome are again embold- 
ned, who had given over to object againſt your being 


umed. 
My dear Lord, adieu. 


eretary Stair to Lord Breadalbane.—Defires his mauling 
ſcheme. [In Lord Breadalbane's poſſeſſion.] 


My Lord, London, Dec. 3, 109t. 

8 Y the next I expect to hear either theſe people are 
come to your hand, or elſe your ſcheme for mauling 
bem, for it will not delay. On the next week the 
d2cers will be diſpatched from this, with inſtructions to 
arrifon Invergarry, and Buchan's regiment will join 
Leven's, which will be force enough ; they will have pe- 
rds and ſome cannon. I am not changed as to the ex- 
ediency of doing things by the eaſieſt means, and at lei- 
ure; but the madneſs of theſe people, and their ungrate- 
. 1 (Ff] fulneſs 
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fulneſs to you, makes me plainly ſee there is no teck 
ing on them; but delenda eff Carthago. Yet who bn 
accepted, and do take the oaths, will be ſafe, but den 
no kindneſs; and even in that caſe, there muſt be hd 
ages of their neareſt relations, for there is no regarday 
men's words whom their intereſt cannot oblige. Mena 
Glengarry, and all of them, have written letters a 
taken pains to make it believed, that all you did wa i 
the intereſt of K. James. Therefore look on, and 
ſnall be ſatisfied of your revenge. Adieu. 


Lord Baſil Hamilton to the Duke, — Execution it tu jv 
cced, [In Duke Hamilton's poſſeſſion.] 


London, gth Jan. 169: 


KNOW not if the news of the Highlanders taking 
the oaths will put a ſtop to the marching of the trap 
that were deſigned for that purpoſe, but ] believe it us 
not; but that the orders for their campaign will fil; 
on. 


Propoſals concerning the Highlanders by Lord Breadila 
{In Lord Breadalbane's poſſeſſion.] 


HE laſt opinion given to your Majeſty, concert 
the ſettling of the Highlanders, having had - 
ſucceſs, by their ſubmitting to your government, ld 
down arms, and taking the oath of allegiance; it * 
mains now to propoſe to your Majeſty how to make tit 
uſeful and ſerviceable to you, and to take up arms if 
your Majeſty in caſe of any inſurrection at home, c 
vaſion from abroad, or that your Majeſty think it b! 
ule ſome of them in forcign parts. 
iſt, The law obliges the nation to riſe in arms #® 


required, and to continue in arms forty days. 1 
26, 


TO PARIS I 00K VI. 


2d, That your Majeſty, by virtue of this law, ordain 
!! the Highland landlords and chieftains to have ſuch a 
roportion of men ready as their eſtates and intereſt may 
lily raiſe and provide, without making the levy too 
eary for them, which levy may be, according to the 
alculation made thereof, four thouſand good and effective 
en, 

zu, That theſe men, both officers and ſoldiers, be en- 
olled, and thereby ready to be called for when required. 
Ind to that end, 

2th, That your Majeſty give commiſſion to ſome prin- 
pal man in the Highlands, to have the charge of railing, 
nrolling, and bringing them to the field, and placing of 
Wt inferior officers over them, according to the number 
hat every tribe ſends out. 
gth, That this principal perſon have the pay of a gene- 
al officer, but that only when he is employed, to defray 
is expence ; who is to receive his orders from your Ma- 
ly, or your government, or from the commander in 
nief of your ſtanding forces in that kingdom. 

btb, That Lochzeal, in reſpect of his experience and 
Kill, and his intereſt in the other clans beſides his own, 
2y have the next command over this militia, and have 
de pay of a colonel while he is employed, in regard he is 
ditious to ſerve your Majeſty, and is a proteſtant. 
7th, That there be forty captains ſet over the four 
ouſand, of ſuch as every tribe may have one of their 
un to command them, and theſe to have a gratuity at 
ir return home, after they are diſmiſſed, as they behave 
demſelves, and do keep their men in good diſcipline ; 
nd this gratuity to be beſtowed by the advice of your 
ijeſty's government, the commander in chief of your 
orces, and of the perſon who has the principal command 
i the Highlanders. That as ſoon as your Majeſty ſettles 
| [Ff]2 your 
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your government of that kingdom theſe two commilta 
be given, that they may immediately thereafter go d 
the enrolling of the men, according to the proportionsy 
be charged by proclamation on every landlord and che 
tain, to be ready when called for. 

8th, As this eſtabliſhment will encourage the Hig, 
Janders to be faithful and ſerve your Majeſty, being con 
manded by perſons of themſelves, and in whom your lp 
jeſty may confide; ſo it will extremely diſcourage {ut 
as deſign to give diſturbance to the peace of that king 
dom, and to embarraſs your government there, when the 
find that your Majeſty has engaged a formidable forced 
Highlanders ready to fall on them, contrary to their a. 
pectation and endeavours of keeping them fro com 
in. 

gth, Your Majeſty has theſe forces without any ch 


except for a few officers, and that only when emp 2 
and that but for a ſhort time, which will diſcuſs any cus. T) 
motion can be in that nation; and it may be 2 T) 
that there cannot be better militia men than they ar. | T1 

roth, Your Majeſty has not a fund in that kings T] 
nor can have, to maintain above three thouſand ſtandg T} 
forces, which are ſo few, that it is a great enccung ＋. 
ment for all ill deſigns, eſpecially in your Majetys& ＋. 
ſence, But this addition of four thouſand Highlar® Ti 
will alter the caſe exceedingly, will ſtrengthen you # M 
vernment, encourage your ſtanding forces, and difappoit T 
your enemies: for they may be ſo ordered as to be T| 
to march on few days advertiſement, T 

11th, It will be fit there be a major or two in conti T 
pay, for attending and looking after theſe forces, ny T 
ſerve as adjutants for railing, bringing them to the K T 
and to keep them from prejudicing the countries. T 

12th, That in purſuance of this diligence, and that l T 


diſcontented diſaffected parties in that kingdom n- 
1 
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bat your Majeſty will truſt and employ the Highlanders, 
if theſe force you to it) your Majeſty will be pleaſed to 
Jipatch Lochziel home, contented, and obliged to your 
ſzjeſty's royal bounty: it is but a ſmall ſum he pretends, | 
4 your Majeſty will find it very well beſtowed. 

13th, In caſe your Majeſty, at any time, think it fit to 
mploy a regiment of Highlanders abroad, they may be 
etached out of this body of men; and in that caſe, it is 
wumbly offered to your Majeſty, that they be allowed to 
ge their own apparel, and their own arms, and to be diſ- 
;plined in their own faſhion, and to be commanded by 
erſons having their language, and who have intereſt with 
mem. 


Lift of chieftains to which the propoſals relate. 


Men. 
The Earl of Seafort, — — — 200 
The Viſcount of Tarbat, - — 0 
The Lord Lovitt, - - - 150 
. The Earl of Sutherland, - - 100 
The Lord Rhea, - - =. - 40 
The Laird of Ballingoun, - - 100 
The Laird of Fouls, - - s: 
The Laird of Straglaſſe, - — 20 
The Laird of Glenmorifton, - 55 
The Laird of Mntoſh, — - - 100 
M*Pherſon of Clunie, 
The Laird of Kilravock, . - 150 
The Laird of Grant, - - - 200 
The Laird of Balmdaloch, 3 — 20 
The Duke of Gordon, - - 300 
The Earl of Mar, - - - 200 
The Marquis of Atholl, = - - 300 
The Laird of Aſhintullie, - „ 
The Laird of Weem, C 
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The Laird of Garntully, — 


The Laird of Strowan, — 6 
The Earl of Perth, — — 1 
The Earl of Murray, - — 
The Earl of Monteath, — - 8 
The Marquis of Montroſe, — - 
The Laird of Luſs, - A 4 
The Laird of Macfarlane, - . 
The Earl of Argyle, - . 
The Earl of Breadalbane, — - 1U: 
The Laird of Calder, — — 3 
The Laird of M Lane, — — pre 
The Laird of Locheal, — - . 
The Captane of Clanronald, — — At 
Sir Donald M<Donald, of Fleat, - 100 and 
The Laird of M Leod, — - 10 Thy 
The Laird of Glengary, - — 105 2 
The Laird of M Finzone, — —  Þ M, 
M<Donald of Keppoch, — - © —— 
The Laird of Appine, - = Fo du 
The Tutor of Appine, — - 2 34 
The Laird of Lochbouy, — - 7 C 
[There is a tradition, whether true or not I knownt, 
that when Lord Nottingham afterwards wrote to Lt 
Breadalbane to account for the 12,000 J. which had 
given him to be divided among the Highlanders, be . 
ſwered the letter in theſe words: My Lord, the Higha " 
are quiet ; the money is ſpent : and this is the beſt wa! \ 8 
accountmg between friends.] * 
othe 
ſea 2 
the | 
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AUSES which incited Louis XIV. to a grand Invaſion. PA 1 7 If, 
—Intrigues of James in the Court of England.—French n 
Preparations. — James s Declaration. — Preparations 1692. 

in England and Hollund. Anxieties in England. 
Aumiral Ruſſel's Correſpondence with James. William 
and James s Suſpicions of thoſe whom they employ. 
The Princeſs diſgraced. —— Bad Fortune of the French 

Fleet, and good Fortune of the allied Fleets. The Queen's 

Meſſage to the Fleet. — The Fleets meet off La Hogue. 

— Operations of the 11 Day. — State of the Fleets 

during the Night. Operations of the 2d Day. — Of the 
3d and 4th Days. — Of the two laſt Days. Unhappy 

Condition of James. 


HE year 1692 was ſignalized by events which are Cauſes 
amongſt the moſt important in the annals of Eng- pra pour 


bnd. The reduction of Ireland made the French ſen- * — 


ſidle, too late, of their impolitic parſimony in loſing a invaſion, 

Kingdom, the diviſions of which could no longer be of 

uſe to them, The reflection that, inſtead of annoying 

others, as uſual, they had themſelves been obliged, by 

ſea and by land, to lie laſt ſummer upon the defenſive ; 

tte proſpect that William, undiſtracted by Ireland, and 

"upported by the great ſupplies which parliament had 1 
given 11 
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given him, would employ his whole force againſt Fra 


to parliament he had laſt winter inſinuated he had in yi, 
the conſideration of the intrinſic weight of Englanding 
ſcale of Europe, and of the dignity which the nate 
King beſtowed upon the Prince of Orange ; all concund 
to convince Louis XIV. that he could not venture w 
much upon the chance of dethroning King William; al 
determined his reſolution to make one great effort fra 
invaſion of England in favour of that Prince's rivs|, 

Many circumſtances preſented themſelves, which nu 
his hopes of ſucceſs in the attempt as fair, as the mom 
which impelled him to make it were cogent, Ds 
ſatisfactions were remarked in all parts of the tim 
kingdoms ; and theſe, among a people, who, under 
right of being angry with government when they ple 
often ſeem ſo when they are not, appeared, in the ey 
foreigners, much greater than they were. The of 
of the army, who are accuſtomed to complain of the wat 
of preferment, becauſe their complaints carry an inp 
cation of their merits, now imputed every diſappoimua 
to forcizn influence; and being apt, from their manner 
to take the lead in all converſation, and, from their v 
of occupation, to mingle in all companies, they fe 
their own diſeontents every where among others, ns 
flcet there was no room for the ſame jealouſies, beca 
there was not the ſame competition; yet many of ties 
ficers and ſeamen remembered, with regret, 2 _— wi 
had affected to be called “ the ſeaman's friend.“ 
loyal part of the Iriſh had become remiſs in their 200 
government, becauſe it had not complied with their x 
fions ; and the reſt of that people were ready to forg* l 
faith they had plizhted, and the intereſts of their count 
amidſt their attachment to their party and their te 
The Scotch were in a phrenzy of rage, upon accourtd 


wa 
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hat had lately paſſed in their country. In England, a. 
eat part of the whigs was blinded by reſentment and 
by; and the people in general were diſguſted by the 
ontinuance of a war unattended with glory, and pro- 
oked by taxes which they thought they could not bear, 
nly becauſe they had never born them before. Yet, at 
bis period of multiplied diſcontent, a fingular ſtate of 
arty was exhibited : Almoſt all the tories ſtood firm to 
Villiam; and of all others, the Lords Nottingham and 
docheſter, the moſt ſuſpeted, were the firmeſt. 

But James and the French King derived their chicf 
apes of ſucceſs, from the intrigues which had been car- 
ech on within the verge of the court of England itſelf. 
n the end of the 1690, James had ſent over into Eng- 
and Colonel Bulkley, whoſe daughter was marri:d to 
the Duke of Berwick, and Colonel Sackville, who had 
been expelled from the houſe of commons, for ridiculing 
de popiſh plot. Their inſtructions were, to find out with 
certainty the ſentiments of his former ſervants, Bulkley 
ſt ſounded Lord Godolphin, but found him ſhy. He 
next applied himſelf to Lord Halifax, who was open and 
cordial, and who deſired him to let Godolphin know his 
ſentiments, Godolphin, who had always kept ſecretly 
on terms of reſpect with the Court of St. Germains, upon 
tuis application renewed his ancient connections, declared 
bis repentance of thoſe which he had formed with the new 
government, and, in teſtimony of it, offered, as foon as 
the King ſhould return from the congreſs at the Hague, 
to quit the public ſervice, in which he had. been lately te- 
paced as firſt lord of the treaſury, He then atked leave 
from King William to reſign, under pretence of bad 
health, and love of retirement. His requelt not being 
granted, he renewed it in a ſecond letter, and ſhewed 
Bulkley that prince's anſwer, which intreated him not to 
take a ſlep fo prejudicial to their mutual intereſts, In the 
Vor. III. [G81 mean 
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mean time, Sackville had the ſame ſucceſs with Ly 


Duke of Berwick, who was his nephew, and with Lu 
FT yrconnel, who was married to his wife's ſiſter, wp 
ther with the tenderneſs which he had continually a- 
preſſed for the late King, and for thoſe who ſuffered 
his cauſe, had kept him always on decent terms with ta 
prince's adherents. He was the firſt perſon who gut 
them the intelligence of William's intention to go y 
Ireland, and the chief perſon to give them timely way 
ings to provide for their ſafeties, whenever any wart 
of the privy council, of which he was a member, ws 
directed againſt them. Yet the great ſervice he c. 
formed at Cork and Kingſale ſuſpended the expecting 
which James had entertained from ſuch beginning 
But, upon the arrival of Sackville, Lord Marlboro 
entered into engagements with him. Upon the tots 
January 1690-1, he wrote a letter to James, in whid 
he begged a line from himſelf, and another from tit 
Queen, expreſſing their forgiveneſs of his offences : A 
in the ſame letter, he aſſured James, that Lady Mails 
rough could bring the Princeſs Anne back to her duty, 
James gave him what he deſired. Upon the 20 « 
May of that year, he wrote a ſecond letter to Jants 
in which he aſked, that a power might be ſent him u 
give promiſes of pardon in James's name, allegin 
that Lord Caermarthen, Lord Shrewſbury, and oben 
mood off from diſtruſt of forgiveneſs. This demm 
having been alſo complied with, Shrewſbury was broug! 
to make an offer of his ſervices. to James: But C- 
marthen acted a cautious part, neither giving not k. 
fuſing promiſes ; becauſe, in all probability “, be bad 


® This is very probable from ſome circumflances in the memoirs of 4 
lohn Rereſby, who was his particular friend, 
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larlborough adviſed James to preſs Godolphin to conti- 
ein the ſervice of King William, and to preſs Shrewſ- 
ry 10 enter into it a-new, that both might have it in 
ir power the more effeCtually to ſerve their old maſter. 
meſſage was once brought, in Marlborough's name, 
ich imported, that he would prevail upon the Eng- 
b troops in Flanders to revolt: But, when he was re- 
inded to keep his promiſe, he anſwered, that the meſ- 
e had been miſunderſtood by the perſon who carricd it, 
alſo raiſed ſome expectations of bringing the army to 
olt in England; but afterwards owned, that the thing 
impoſſible, unleſs James was himſelf to appear : And 
he prefled for an invaſion of 20,000 men from 
Ince, with that prince at their head; often repeating, 
at all ſchemes of replacing him upon the throne, with- 
a great army from France, were viſionary. Captain 
yd was the perſon who carried theſe letters and meſ- 
ges. Admiral Ruſſe] was about the ſame time drawn 
o the cabal, partly from ideas of getting better terms 
the nation from a prince in exile, than he thought 
id be expected from one already upon the throne, and 
dy on account of neglects which he thought he had 
on to complain of in King William“. Rear- Admiral 
er, with the ſea officers Delaval and Killigrew, fol- 
ed his example, And, in the end, the Princeſs Anne 
ned the ſame party; inſtigated by a reſentment againſt 
King and Queen, which ſhe miſtook for a return of 
ly to her father, and which was lately increaſed by 
King's refuſing to give a garter to Lord Marlbo- 


nce and Princeſs +. 


* Vide his letter to the King in the Appendix. 
7 Vide their letters to the King in the Axpentix, 


[Gg]2 To 


gh, perhaps becauſe aſked in too high a tone by the 
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To adjuſt the terms which James was to give to 
nation, Lord Middleton was the perſon ſent over to Fax 
land; partly becauſe he was nearly allied to Shreu ſbunt 
but more becauſe in his office of ſecretary of flaey 
James, both in England and France, he had been nay 
for adviſing his maſter to lenient meaſures Some ta 
was ſpent in adjuſting the terms; becauſe the whigs, at 
particularly Ruſſel, contended for conceſiion after ca 
collion, for the ſecurity of the conſtitution : Louis Alf 
was once vbliged to interpoſe, in order to overcome t 
reluctancies of James, ſuggeſting, that, “ if he was 
„ pon his throne, he would find more complailad 
„ frcm his ſubjects, than he was at preſent to expe! 
At length, all things were ſettled: And the French Ng 
got allurances, that the army would be directed by Mat 
borcugh, the flcet by Ruflel, and a great patt of 
church by the Princets Anne. 

As it was known, that the Dutch and the Eg 
ects never joincd until the beginning of ſummer, iN 
concerted, that the invaſion ſhould be made in them 
dle of March; and, for this purpoſe, the French m 
their preparations early and ſuddenly, In the beging 
of January, they began to equip one fleet at To 
and another at Breſt, with ſeveral ſhips at Roche 
and Port Lewis; and ſent diſpatches to all the other 
ſels of war within reach, to repair to the ſame pe 
It was intended, that this whole force, when jou 
ſhould amount to 75 ſhips of the line. Soon after, & 
recalied all their privateers, and laid an embargo Wf 
all their merchantmen, in order to man this fleet, 1 
hired 3co tranſports for carrying the army. In be. 
ginmvg of March, 20,000 men, of which one hall 1 
iriſh, either formerly or lately tranſportcd into F 


* He was married to Shrewſbury's aunt, 
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ucbed down to the coaſt of Normandy; and all their Pan yi 
E-ers received orders to repair inſtantly to their poſts. , 2 , 
on, D'Etrees haſtened to take the command of the 1692. 
et at Toulon, and Monſ. Tourville of that at Breſt; 
ad both ſquadrons were ordered to join under the laſt 
theſe officers . Communications were ſettled with 
:mes's partizans in England: Two regiments of horſe 
ere privately prepared in the city; and eight of horſe 
« foot, in the ſame manner, levied, and appointed, and 
med in Lancaſhire. In Ireland + it was obſerved, that 
ultitudes of the Roman catholics quitted their habita- 
ons, ran from province to province to hold conſulta- 
ons together, and were in continual fluctuation of action 
id ſpirits; certain indications, that they were preparing 
or ſome great deſign. In Scotland many new friends to 
mes joined themſelves to the old ones; and both waited 
rich impatience to revenge the injuries which they pre- 
ended had been done to their country, 

When the French preparations were near completed, James's de- 
James publiſhed a declaration, drawn by Lord Chief- ten. 
juſtice Herbert, in which he promiſed, that ail eccle- 

ſaſtical preferments ſhould be confined to members of 

the church of England: But, with regard to ſecurities 

for the liberties of the nation, his words, though fair, 

were general and indefinite, With a view to entice all 

men by the hopes of impunity, the declaration contained 

a zeneral pardon with a very few exceptions, Lord Marl- 

borough was, at his own deſire, together with the Duke 

& Urmond, excepted from the pardon, the more effec- 

tually to conceal their ſecret connections. But the Lords 

| Godolphin, Hallifax, Shrewſbury, and Admiral Ruſſel, 

took not the ſame precautions, becauſe they had not the 

lame depth of diſſimulation. 
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Par Il. With equal grandeur, preparations were made in Fn n the 
Boox VII. land and Holland, to oppoſe the invaſion. The 6 arm) 
— . . 

1692, ſymptom of alarm in England appeared in the beg ex 
* of February, when a proclamation, ſurpriſing to fa ds, 
England and men, was publiſhed, which ordered all the ſeamen rm. 
Holland. pation *, to offer themſelves to be inlifted, with tn The 

of puniſhment if they did not, Immediately after, 4 thoſ 

vice-boats were diſpatched to all the ſcattered ſquatny ack, 

which were within reach, to repair home for the deſaa Wc 

of their country; and others were ſtationed to enn y Of 

off the enemy's ports, and mark every motion they mak. t 

All the ſhips at home were equipped or repaired, Fn fre 

new ones of the largeſt ſizes were built, and wich! $ of 

much diſpatch, that one of them of 106 guns went y le 

ſea the tenth day after ſhe was launched +, Alarne 8, 

with the danger which threatened England, differs ren 

Dutch ſquadrons were haſtily got ready at Amflera, 4 

in the Maeſe, in North Holland, and in Zealand, Ti: | 
command of both navies was committed to Adnin 

Ruſſe] 4. ers 

In this way, during all the ſpring, the three greatt C2 

maritime powers of the world exerted every nerve « ret 

naval ſtrength; and the reſt of Europe ſtood ama! 3s 

and anxious to ſee the fate of an expedition, which wi 9 

in all probability to determine in whoſe hands the don" pe 

nion of the ſea ſhould be afterwards lodged, ” 

James go» But, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the Frend, * 

1 their fleets were not got ready in March as they & f 

r pected ; and therefore James did not ſet out from . C 


Germains for Normandy, until the 21ſt of April. 4 
few days after he was gone, Louis left Verſailles, ! 
take upon him the command of his army in Flanders; 
ſecure, that, if the King of England ſent his troops bitt 


» Gazette, February 4+ + Gazette, April 38. t Cine 
fron 
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n thence to defend their own country, he muſt weaken 
army, and if he did not, that he muſt leave his king- 
expoſed. By a long and unuſual courſe of adverſe 
ds, James was detained four weeks upon the coaſt of 
prmandy. | 
The length of this interval added the pains of anxiety 
thoſe of fear, which, upon the proſpect of a foreign 
vck, are felt more in England than in other countries; 
auſe the Engliſh are leſs expoſed to it, and have almoſt 
y one reſource againſt it. Men derived terror even 
the preparations which were made to remove it: 
from the greatneſs of theſe, they inferred the great- 
of their own danger. In this ſtate of the minds of 
ſeveral regiments were recalled from Flanders ; 
ts, deſtined for that country, were ordered to ſtop on 
ir march; the militia was raiſed all over the king- 
n*; many ſuſpected perſons were ſecured, proclama- 
s iſſued againſt others, and all papiſts removed ten 
es from London: A camp was marked out between 
kersfiz)d and Portſmouth. Orders were given to drive 
exttle fifteen miles up the country, upon the ſight of 
tench fleet. Scotland was put into an unuſual poſ- 
e of defence; for the troops were incamped, the whole 
tia of the ſouthern counties was raiſed, and the few 
tie highland chieftains, who were known to be loyal, 
reinveſted with powers almoſt dictatorial over the reſt t. 
bat country was ſuſpected the more, becauſe the Duke 
Hamilton, i:ritated by the neglects he had met with 
government, had t, ſince the beginning of January, 
red to the country from his ſeat of preſident of the 
neil; and all the perſuaſions cf the Engliſh and Scot- 
| minilters, and of his friend, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, 


Boks of privy-council, May &. + Record of Scottiſh privy- 
cl, April 38 My 2. $+ 9+ I 0» 14 Ibis. 
Who, 
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who, though equally negleaed, now rung in his eint 
dangers of his country, could not bring him bat? 
Ireland alone was left to its own fate, becauſe it ws is 
poſſible to ſecure it T. And the meeting of para 
which had been appointed for May was poſtponed, 

During this interval, Admiral Ruſſel got time t » 
new his correſpondence with James. He made tw; 
poſals to that prince, defiring him to make his & 
between them. One was, that the invaſion ſhow! 


3 F | * 
delayed until winter, and he promiſed, if that wasc 
plied with, that he would, in the intermediate ſpace, & * 
miſs ſeveral of his captains, and give their comms 
| 2 
officers who were better affected to James. The * 
was, if the intended invaſion ſhould proceed jut: 1 
that Ruſſe] would give an opportunity to the Fra * 
fleet to ſail for England, by employing his own in 20 * 
embarkation of troops upon the coaſt of France. J * 
teſtimony of his ſincerity in the laſt of theſe propa I 
he applied in England for leave to make a deſcent s . 
Maloes. But, in all his correſpondence, he ent 7 
James to prevent the two fleets from meeting, an A. | 
warning, that, as he was an officer and an EνιE“ö / , 
he would fire upon the firſt French ſhip that teal ty 
although he ſaw James upon the quarter-deck. 1, 
made uſe of the ſame interval of time, to comp or 
car 
The Duke of Hamilton came next year into the (-rvice of * ter 
ment; and it was ch.cfly owing to the p-rfu ſions of Mr, Fletcher, Ich 
+ From the coœtctpendence of the Lords Juſtices with Lete N 
in the paper-office, it appears, that a proclamation had been 1 d 
4th of Feb. 1692, for the Irith to bring in their 2ra s, vi lin, 
thoſe who did nat, ſhould loſe the benefit of the capitulaticn of |, ae 4 
but it was not obeyed: On the 14th of Mav, the militia was 03 
diſarm the country ; Put the Lords Judicrs, in their letters, f Th 
fears, leſt the militia, u der authcrity of this crdet, n £4 Ital 
country, and create new Luſliliticy, * "8 
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prince's breach of treaty, in negleQing, in his de- 
ation, to make proviſion for the ſecurity of the free- 
n of the ſubject. To pleaſe him, another more expli- 
and more ample was prepared “*. 

It is a ſingular circumſtance, that, at this period, 
Nes diſtruſted the ſincerity of the men on whoſe af- 
ances he proceeded, and that William made uſe of the 
ices of ſome, of whoſe inſincerity he had intelligence. 
ben James conſidered the juſtneſs of the informations 
h which Marlborough ſupplied him, he believed that 
d to be ſincerely attached to him: But when he re- 
ied upon the breach of his promiſes with regard to 
revolt of the army, he ſuſpected that he meant a 
ind time to betray him. He ſometimes believed that 
ſel's views were not ſo much directed to ſerve him, 
from republican principles, to degrade monarchy in 
perſon: And, at other times, he ſuſpected that Ruſ- 
played a double game; if he miſſed the French fleet to 
| merit with him, and if he met it, to ſecure the 
e advantage with his rival. His ſuſpicions were in- 
led by the conduct of the whigs; becauſe, although 
r leaders were permitted to give him aſſurances from 
reat body of their friends, yet they were nct left at 
ity to give him a lift of their names. Upon Wil- 
's return from Holland, after the battle of La Hogue, 
eproached 4 Lord Godolphin with the correſpondence 
carried on, Godolphin denied it: But the King put 
ter into his hand, written by Godolphin to James, 
ch had been ſtolen from that prince's cabinet, and 
d him to reflect upon the treachery of thoſe he was 
ting, and the mercy that was ſnown him. William 
Lord Shrewſbury about the ſame time, Why he 


MPherlon's fare papers and Kirg James's memoir?, 
I take dis anecdote from report; but it is a report ſo univerſal, that 
* ody diſbelievts it. 
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& had quitted his ſervice?” Shrewſbury anſwered, a; 


© miſes to the nation.“ The King looking ſtedfaſth 
him, ſaid, My Lord, have yau no other reaſon?” 
other anſwered, “ He had not.” William then 
« When he had laſt ſeen Sir James Montgonen? 
Shrewſbury faultered, but recovering himſelf, ſaid, 4} 
6 could not help ſeeing people who called at his 6 
“ but that his principles were loyal.” * know 
&« be a man of honour,” replied the King, «| 
« believe what you ſay: But remember what you 
e ſaid, and that I truſt to it:“ And, without waitiy 
an anſwer, quitted the room. It is likewiſe 
that at an after-petiod, when it was of conſequent 
King William to make the world believe he ha 
broke with the whig-party, he ſent a colonel d 
guards to let Shrewſbury know, that he had orders « 
to conduct him to the Tower, on account of hi 
nections with James, or to leave with him the ſecret 
ſeals *. Lord Marlborough was, indeed, firſt din 
from his employments, and afterwards ſent to the Tot 
while the preſent invaſion was depending; but thei 
cautions were neceſſary, becauſe there was no med 
between putting it out of his power to do miſchich 
truſting the fate of the kingdom in his bands t. Þ 


® I found this anecdote in memoirs which the late Lord Baleats 
me, written by himſclf. He had it from Lord Bolingbroke, and tt 
Marſhal Earl of Stair, whoſe Lady was aunt to Lord Balcarr4s. 

+ Sir John Fenwick, one of James's Generals, whoſe conf: fonsts 
William were all true, uſed theſe words in his 1ſt ſpeech: ® 15 
c Almighty God to witneſs, hat I received the knowledge of whatÞ 
% tained in theſe papers, that 1 gave to a great man that came 10m? 
«© Tower, both from letters and meſſages that came from Fran'tj 2 
« told me, whea I read them to him, that the Prince of Orange i 
% acquainted of moſt of theſe things before.“ 
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orted, that, before his impriſonment, his Lady had Parr I. 


-overed to her ſiſter Lady Tyrconnel, a deſign for an _ wm, 
ack upon Dunkirk, which had been communicated by 13693. 9 
King, only to Lord Marlborough, and to two others; 
1 that the King, when he reproached him, ſaid *, 
You have put more confidence in your wife, than I 
aid in mine.” Yet, at an after=period, he reſtored 
rd Marlborough to his rank, and employed him in 
at ſervices, partly from that indulgence for recent 
judices, to which he yielded more than moſt of his 
eds, and partly becauſe he found his buſineſs done 
r by that Lord, than by any other perſon. There 
great reaſon to believe, that Rear- Admiral Carter + 
ved, at this time, orders from the Queen, to culti- 
e his connections with James, in order to diſcover the 


* 7 * 

* % „%% 
0 
3 1 


ng William probably knew of the intrigues of Bulkley, Lloyd, and 
Middleton. For, in the books of the priivy-council, May 3, 1692, 
1s a warrant to ſeize them. In the ſame books, 23d June of that 
„che names of Halifar, Shrewſbury, and Marlborough, are ſtrock out 
be council-book, And the warrant for ſeizing Marlborough in the 
„ May 3, of that year, bears, ** That he was charged with high-trea- 
and for abetting and adhering to theit Majeſties enemies. 

be laſt ſpeech which King William made to parliament, contained theſe 
akable words: © 1 ſhould think it as great a blefling us could befall 
land, if | could obſerve you as much inclined to lay afide thoſe unhappy 
aimokties, which divide and weaken you, as 1 am diſpoſed to make 
my ſubjetts caſy and ſafe as to any, even the higheſt offences committed 
vnt me.“ 

e Dutcheſs of Marlborough, in the account of her conduct publiſhed 
u, imputes the impriſonment of her lord partly to the friendſhip of 
Frinceſs Anne for herſelf, and partly to the falſe accuſation of Young, 
the firft of theſe circumftances could not be the foundation of a warrant 
Mmmitment for high treaſon againſt her lord, And, with regard to 
ether, Lord Marlborough was detained in the Tower, after Young's im- 
tn detected, and until the French invaſion was defeated. It is dif- 
{ reconcile the Dutcheſs's Gncerity with her denial of Lord Marlbo- 
5 intrigues with James, unleſs we can ſuppoſe (a thing not impoſ- 
/ that he did not truft her with them. 

The other fd: of the queſtion, + Ralph and the authoritics be quotes, 
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deſigns of that prince, and to enable others to dia 
them. Perhaps ſome may think, and I have ben 


ſe], had the ſame permiſſion. What their views wen; 
only known to that God, who is the great ſearcher 
hearts; but I have related their actions, according 
evidence I have ſeen, which I cannot diſtruſt, 
original papers which prove the truth of theſe intri 
are in the Scotch college at Paris, from whence 
Carte made copies of many of them. Theſe, tore 
with many original papers which Mr. Carte gotel 
upon the ſame ſubject, are publiſhed by Mr. MÞte 
But it was much more difficult to reſolve up 
conduct which it was prudent for the King and 
to obſerve with regard to the Princeſs. For, tw 
rigours againſt the preſumptive heir to the crown g 
ſuſpicion, and upon ſuſpicion of correſponding with 
father, would have raiſed equally the indignation 
the pity of the nation. And, on the other hand, to 
her in poſſeſſion of all the weight of her condition ws 
employed againſt themſelves, appeared imprudent, 
this ſtate of difficulty, meaſures, as uſually happens ut 
difficult caſes, were followed, which were 
from time to time by temper, not determined by 
reflection. From one of the princeſs's letters tou 
Marlborough, it appears *, that the night before 
Marlborough was diſmiſſed, the Queen threatenel & 
Princeſs with the loſs of her revenue. Afterwards, 
her bringing Lady Marlborough to court, during bes 
grace of Lord Marlborough, the Queen inſiſted, d 
Princeſs ſhould diſmiſs her from her ſervice, pant 
mortify, but more to reclaim her ſiſter ; And, up! 
refuſal, ſent orders to Lady Marlborough to qu. 


* Dutcheſy of Ma:1b-rough, p. 8, 
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xckpit, which induced the Princeſs, from pride and re- 
ment, to quit it likewiſe. Her guards were then 
ten from her, and the ladies at court forbidden to wait 
don her: When ſhe retired to Bath, the mayor was 
ximanded for paying her the accuſtomed public ho- 
urs, and ordered to diſcontinue them for the future: 
Ind many other little indignities were put upon her, to 
K to all the loſs of her conſequence. 

Louis the XIV th, in the mean time, intoxicated by 
eing the diviſions of his enemies transferred from Ireland 
ito the court, the ſervice, and the royal family of Eng- 
l, gave orders for Tourville to ſail, and fight the Engliſh 
et, in order to clear the way for the tranſports which 
ere to follow him. But all accidents and all circum- 
ances proved fatal to France and to James. Rear- 
dmiral Carter, with one ſquadron, had hovered for 
ne weeks between the Guernſey iſlands, and the oppo- 
te coaſt of France ; and Sir Ralph Delavalle, with ano- 
der, had ranged along the French coaſt from thence to 
ais; but Ruſſel, with the great body of the fleet, was 
ill in the river; and the Dutch had not yet quitted 
heir own harbours, Tourville more than once at- 
mpted to ſail from Breſt, to fight the two firſt of theſe 
lets, but was driven back. The ſame adverſe winds 
pt D'Etrẽes from joining him with the Toulon 
Juadron of 12 ſhips, On the contrary, partly from 
zvourable winds, and partly from the prudence and 
learneſs with which their plans had been laid, all the 
bur fleets of the allies had joined and fixed their grand 
ation at St, Helen's, to defend England, at the very 
ne when 'Tourville received his laſt orders to fight. 
pon this great junction, meſſengers were diſpatched 
tom England, to warn France of her danger. Louis 
«nt orcers to ſtop Tourville. But the orders came too 


Ute. Although James had communicated to Tourville 
his 
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his ſecret intelligence with the Engliſh fleet, and dine 
him to avoid it; yet, from a monarch's ſhame, be c 
cealed, that his own ſubje& and partizan had threat 
to fire upon the fleet of his allies, although it wafted ig 
ſelf to his kingdom. Tourville's honour too had buy 
irritated by Seignelai. For, upon his return to Fray 
after the battle of Beachy-head, Seignelai, who wap 
viſh with the diſappointment of his favourite projed, u 
reproached him, for not burning the Engliſh ſhipping i 
their harbours; and when Tourville marked his ſented 
the reproach as a reflection upon his courage, Seigmi 
replied with an apology which doubled the injury, un 


« qu'ils ne Vetoient point du coeur.” Hence Tou 
prompted by the glory of giving a king to England, d 
gaining honour to France without danger, and by tk 
opportunity of wiping off all imputations from himich 
had failed the moment he got his orders to fight, w 
Joicing in them, and apprehenſive leſt they might be 
called. 

After the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, conſiſting of g 
ſhips of the line, and carrying above 7000 guns 1 
above 40,000 men, the greateſt navy that ever covers 
the ocean, had taken their ſtation at St. Helen's, f 
anxieties of the nation redoubled ; becauſe, in the fate 
that fleet, it was plain to all, that the fate of the nan 
was involved. As few ſecrets can be kept which are 
truſted to many, it had been already whiſpered abroth 
that ſeveral officers of the Engliſh fleet were diſaffet; 
and now the clamours of the public became loud, til 
the ſuſpected officers ſhould be changed. In this ſtate 
uncertainty who ought or ought not to be truſted, 
Queen took a reſolution to bind a generous claſs of 
by a generous truſt. She ordered Lord Nottingian ® 
write to Rullel, «That ſhe had declared, ſhe wol 

« chang? 
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change none of her officers, and that ſhe imputed the bc f . 
reports which had been raiſed againſt them, to the Co 
contrivance of her enemies, and theirs.” The Ad- 159% 
irals and Captains ſent back an addreſs, in which they 
awed, © That they were ready to die in her cauſe and 

their country's.“ Yet Ruſſel ſigned not this addreſs, 
ther from accident, or becauſe he was conſcious of be- 
yiog either his late maſter, or his preſent one. The 
Jucen anſwered the addreſs in theſe words“: „I had 
always this opinion of the commanders: But I am 
glad this is come to ſatisfy others.” The Queen took 
prudent ſtep : Inſtead of prohibiting James's de- 
tion to be read, ſhe ordered it to be publiſhed, with an 
anſwer to it, which was drawn by Lloyd, one of the 
en biſhops who had been ſent to the Tower ; thus ma- 
feſting, that ſhe ſubmitted her title to the reaſon of her 
ubjects, inſtead of betraying a fear that it could not 
and examination. 
The officers had ſcarcely ſigned their addreſs, when Council of 
hey inſiſted to ſail for the coaſt of France, ſome prompted ons 
y loyalty, and others by a deſire to remove ſuſpicion. 
nd, at a council of war, it was reſolved to ſtretch over 
o Cape la Hogue. 

On the 18th of May, the combined fleets ſailed. The The fleets 
French fleet, of about 50 ſhips of the line, was at that 
me at ſea in queſt of the Engliſh, and was deſcried 
text day, at three o'clock in the morning, about ſeven 
#agues from Barfleur. As the French were many 
leagues to the windward, they might eaſily bave avoided 
an engagement; and all the flag - officers adviſed Tourville 
to retire: But he continued his courſe. Ruſſel's motions 
tlled him for ſome time with hopes: For Ruſſel's fleet 
was not in order until eight o'clock ; he lay by with 
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allowed the enemy to come within half muſket-ſhg d 
him, before he flung out the bloody flag. During 
interval, the bold advance of Tourville with fo 

a force, together with the tardineſs of Ruſſel s, ni 
doubt and anxieties in many of the Engliſh captin, 
They looked around, to ſee when their own offcn 
were to riſe up againſt them, or when the ſhips nexty 
theirs were to quit the line, and fail over to their wp 
mies, 

Tourville, who was in the Royal Sun, carrying m 
guns, the fineſt ſhip in Europe, paſſed all the Dutch 
Engliſh ſhips which he found in his way, ſinglel a 
Ruſſel, and bore down upon him. But, by the rec 
tion which he got, he was ſoon convinced of his miſt 
in thinking, that an Engliſh admiral could, in conkdtys 
ation of any intereſt upon earth, ſtrike to a French en 
Though conſcious of the inferiority of his fleet, he wa 
however, aſhamed to abandon a ſituation, which his & 
ficers had in vain adviſed him to avoid. And the u 
of the admirals and the captains, aſhamed to abanda 
their head, joined in the action as faſt as they came ij; 
and maintained it, not ſo much hoping to gain hone, 
as ſtriving to loſe as little as they could. The engage 
ment between the two admirals ſhips laſted an hat 
and a half, and then Tourville was towed off, beg 
obliged to retire by the damage which he had ſuſtaind 
in his rigging: But five French ſhips inſtantly cloſed i 
and ſaved him. The battle, in the mean time, went & 
in different parts, with uncertain ſucceſs, from the 1 
number of the ſhips engaged, which ſometimes gave 


from thoſe whe thought they were ſure of it. Aleman 
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Nutch admiral, who was in the van, and had re- 
ned orders to get round the French fleet, in order 
at no part of it might eſcape, attempted in vain to 
y: And a thick fog, at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
rated the combatants from the view of each other. 
about two hours, the fog cleared up. It was then 
erved, that Tourville, inſtead of repairing his rigging, 
| withdrawn to the rear, and that the French line was 
ble in many other places. Ruſſel, certain that Tour- 
de would not have retired, unleſs it had been reſolved 
t his fleet was to fly, made a ſignal to chaſe from all 
rters, without any regard to order, In one of the 
eavements during this chaſe, Rear-Admiral Carter 
killed, giving orders, with his laſt breath, to the 
jeer next in command, to fight the ſhip as long as 
could ſwim : A proof either that his correſpondence 
h James had been maintained with a view to deceive 
, or that the laſt paſſion in an Engliſhman's breaſt 
the love of his country. The running engagemert of 
afternoon was, like the regular one of the forenoon, 
errupted by a fog, and afterwards by a calm, and in the 
Lit was cloſed by darkneſs. 

During the night, the two fleets off the ſhallow coaſt 
France anchored cloſe to each other; yet the impetuoſity 
ſome Engliſh officers carried their ſhips through the 
ench fleet, and Sir Cloudſley Shovel, with his divi- 
n, had got between Tourville's ſquadron and the reſt 
the French fleet: So that the ſhips of the three na- 
lay intermingled with each other during the night, 
ting for the morning with impatience, uncertain whe- 
f they were among friends or foes, and judging of 
ir diſtances from other ſhips, only by the ſignals of 
res which they heard, or the flames of the ſhips 
zen were on fire. 
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The arrival of the morning brought a renewal of & 
chaſe, But the French fleet was now reduced ty 
ſhips; ſour, which had taken fire in the engagenes 
being blown up during the night, and the reſt bz 
eſcaped. This day was fignalized by no engagenm 
but by a ſpectacle far more important, that of the Hig 
liſh fleet chaſing the French one along their own cab 
and in the ſight of innumerable crowds of their count 
upon the ſhores. The French, in their flight, were m 
by a freſh ſquadron of 16 ſhips, which were comingy 
join them“: But theſe ſhips, perceiving the fate of ths 
friends, turned to flight, and ſhared in that diſgrace wit 
they could not prevent. Fogs, calms, tides, and the veerar 
of winds, ſaved France from the vengeance of EA 
and Holland for one day. 

Upon the third day, Tourville's ſhip, the Royal i 
with his two ſeconds, one of go, and the other d 
guns, together with ſome frigates, took refuge upon 
coaſt, near Cherburg, and 18 more of the largeſt by 
followed their example, near la Hogue : The reſt, beat 
more fortunate, drove through the race of Alder, 
Ruſſel ordered the main body of the fleet under Sir Ja 
Aſhby to purſue that of the enemy; left Sir Ralph 
lavalle with one ſquadron to deſtroy the ſhips at C 
burg; and ſtationed himſelf with another to confine d 
which were at la Hogue, As the art of ſailing wal 
ſo much improved then as it has been ſince, Aſhby & 
not purſue enemies who pointed him the way throupil 
paſlage, which another admiral +, with a ſquadron 1 
great fleet of tranſports, went through in our day, * 
eaſe, and without the flying fails of an enemy to din 
him. But Delavalle, next day, burnt the three laß 
together with the frigates, at Cherburg, not wide 


* Gazetic, 23d May, + Lord Howe, 
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xe pain, even to thoſe who were deflroying them Pann z 
thout that heat of temper which oppoſition creates, 2 
hen they conſidered what magnificent fabrics they were 1692. 
ducing to alhes, 

And now, upon the fifth day, ſome of Delavalle's ſhips 3 
pving advanced, and ſome of Aſhby's having returned 25 4 
> join Ruſſel's ſquadron, Ruſſel made preparations to 

troy the enemy's ſhips at Ia Hogue, which were now 

Juced to thirteen, five of them having the day before, 

| the hurry and confuſion, made their eſcape. The 

rench had employed all the interval of time, which 

uſſel had left them ſince their ſhips had taken refuge, 

| making proviſions to defend them. The ſhips them» 

yes were drawn up as far upon the ſhallows, as tides 

d cables could bring them: They were covered with 

je forts De Liſſet and De la Hogue: Platforms were 

iſed on ſhore, and planted with all the artillery of the 

my: Numbers of chaloups filled with officers and men 

ved the ſhoals: Behind ſtood all the French army 

dy drawn up: And, upon a height between the ſhips 

d the army, King James, the Duke of Berwick, 

lariſchal Bellefonde, Tourville, and other great land 

nd ſea officers, placed themſelves to behold the action, 

d to give their orders. All precautions were taken, 

pcept one which James had ſuggeſted, and which was 

be beſt: For, when he ſaw the French ſeamen diſ- 

utened by defeat, flight, purſuit, and the neceſſity of 

king refuge, he foretold, that no good could be ex- 

ded from them; and adyiſed, but in vain, that a 

umber of the regiments, and of the artillery-men, 

ould be put on board the ſhips, where they could fight 

ith the ſame ſteadineſs as if they had been in land- 

allles, becauſe the ſhips were aground. 

l Ruſlel gave the charge of the attack to Vice- Admiral 

cke; Rooke advanced with ſeveral men of war, fri- 
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gates, and fire-ſhips, together with all the boats d 

fleet. But he ſoon found, that the men of war c 
not get within reach; that the frigates could q 
advance ſo far as to cover the attack; and that & 
whole ſervicedepended upon the boats. In this ſitutm 
he gave only a general order for the boats to advag 
ſurround the enemies ſhips, and board or burn win 
they beſt could; leaving all the reſt to the ſpirit off 
ſcamen. The ſeamen ſtrove with each other, wid 
barge ſhould be foremoſt, and ſingled out the particdg 
ſhips they were to attack, according as their fancy,al 
ſometimes as a merry mood, directed them. They nat 
uſe of their oars alone as they advanced, without frat 
upon the platforms, the chaloups, or the veſſels agrout 
As ſoon as they got to the ſides of the ſhips, thrown 
away their muſquets, they gave three huzzzs; & 
ſcrambling up the heights above them, with their ch 
laſſes in their hands, and many without any arms a& 
ſome cut the rigging ; others ſet fire to the veſſel; ot 
pointed the guns of the ſhips againſt the French dr 
loups, platforms, and forts. Few aſſaulted the mat 
within, becauſe they accounted the ſhips to be their 


fo:s, From this circumſtance, the French mari 


often went off undiſturbed in their boats, from one 
of a French ſhip, while the Engliſh had enteret, # 
were deſtroying it upon the other. But at laſt, . 
with doing miſchief in detail, the aſſailants all joined 
gether to burn the enemies ſhips ; and having ſet fs 
them, deſcended, with the ſame huzzas with which ba 
had boarded, In this way, they burnt fix the firkt c 
The reſt, together with a great number of trans 
and ammunition ſhips, ſhared the ſame fate the 
morning; the enemies making little reſiſt ance, becauk 
they ſaw it was fruitleſs. Few priſoners were tale 
For the officers were poſſeſſed with the idea of tie- 

: | C0 


that the deſtruction of the ſhips was their only ob- Ban 1 


Ye — ſome of them even made apologies to go- 0 
Seat * for having incumbered themſelves with pri- 1692. 


22 this action, a generous exclamation burſt . 
om James: For, when he firſt ſaw the ſeamen in J. mes. 
arms ſcrambling up the high ſides of the French 

ips from their boats, he cried out,“ Ah! none, but 

my brave Engliſh could do ſo brave an action!“ 

ords which were immediately carried through the 

rench camp, creating offence, and reſpe at the ſame 

ime, After both the French and Engliſh had aban- 

Joned the veſſels which were on fire, ſome of their 

wuns, which had not been diſcharged, went off, whilſt 

he veſſels were burning to the water's edge, and a few 

f the balls paſſed near James's perſon, and killed ſome of 

hoſe who were around him, He then ſaid, Heaven 

ought againſt him; and retired to his tent. His 
alamity was increaſed by a letter which he received, 

e ſame day, from the Princeſs Anne, full of tender- 

fs and contrition. She aſſured him, that ſhe would 

ly to him as ſoon as he landed; and concluded with 
Ping, „ She could aſk for his forgiveneſs, becauſe, 

* being his daughter, ſhe could hope for it : But how 


could ſhe aſk him to preſent her duty to the Queen?“ 
The letter was dated ſo far back as the 10th of Decem- 
ber: But Lloyd, who brought it, had been prevented 
dy accidents from delivering it ſooner. The original 
ſeverity of James's mind had been ſoftened into ten- 
dernels by his misfortunes, Sir Charles Littleton 
having, ſome time before, ſaid to him, He was aſhamed 
mat his ſon was with the Prince of Orange; James, 


* Sir Ralph Delavalle's letter in Gazette May 23. 
7 Burchet, Dr, Campbell. Gazeucs, And papers in the Paper-office, 
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taking him by the hand, interrupted him with dt 
words, “ Alas! Sir Charles, why aſhamed? Ar x 
& my daughters with him “?“ Ruſſel ordered (re 
prayers and a thankſgiving through all his fleet for a 
victory +, In England, a preſent of thirty thoul 
pounds was given by the Queen to the ſeamen, a 
public funerals were beſtowed upon thoſe officers wi 
bodies were brought on ſhore. But, in France, [ws 
fowly and ſadly returned to bury the remembrance u 
his greatneſs in the convent of La- Trappe. All U 
attempts, and thoſe of his family afterwards, to tec 
the throne of their anceſtors, were either diſappointety 
the inſincerity of French friendſhip, or were the ne 
efforts of deſpair. | 

Whoever perceives not, in the events of the pers 
to which theſe Memoirs relate, the han of and Almigty 
Providence, which, upon the ruins of an illuſtriowt 
miſguided family, raiſed up a mighty nation, to ſtar 
mankind the ſublime heights to which liberty may c 
duct them, muſt be blind indeed! May that Provides 
which conferred liberty upon our anceſtors at the teu 
tion, grant that their poſterity may never either loſe & 
love of it upon the one hand, or abuſe the enjojmdl 
of it upon the other ! 


This anecdote I had from Lord Littleton, His Lordſhip told ge u. 
ther anecdote of his anceſtos: Sir Charles was one of King James *. 


gadier:-General; Aſter the revolution, King William cffcred him 3 up 


ment, and to ſend him Major General to Flanders, making him at the # 
time ſome compliments upon the ſentiments which he had often e 
apainft the growth of the French power. Sir Charles declined acceyih 
The King afked his reaſon, „ Becauſe,” ſaid Sir Charles, I 


great obligations from my old maſter: I hear he will be in tbe F198 


« camp; and, if be ſhould be there, I cannot anſwer for my{c!!, 8 
4% ſhould not deſert to bim.“ The King anſweree, © You are 4 man 
&« honour, I will not defire you to act againſt your principle: Difturs 4n'% 
£« government, and we ſhall be very gocd friends,” 


+ Gazette, May 26, 


rd 
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rd Marlborough to King William. — Complains of Lird 
Caermartben. [In King William's Cabinet, ] 


SIR, Whitehall, Feb. 19th, 1691. 


HERE fend your Majeſty a copy of what we have 
done concerning the recruits; I muſt, at the ſame 
me, take leave to tell your Majeſty, that I am tired 
tof my life with the unreaſonable way of proceeding 
Lord Preſident, for he is very ignorant what is 
t for an officer, both as to recruits, and every 
bing elſe as to a ſoldier; ſo that, when I have given 
ch as I think neceſſary orders, he does what he thinks 
„ and enters into the buſineſs of tents, arms, and the 
te-reckonings, which were all ſettled before your Ma- 
ty left England, ſo that at this rate buſineſs is never 
dne; but I think all this proceeds from, I hope, the 
| eaſonable prejudice he has taken againſt me, which 
ates me incapable of doing you that ſervice which I do 
th all my heart, and ſhould wiſh to do, for I do with 
neh truth wiſh both your perſon and government to 
olper; I hope it will not be long before your Majeſty 
lll be here, after which I ſhall beg never to be i in Eng- 
ie when you are not. 
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Part of a leiter from Lord Sydney to King Milla 
Suſpicrons of Lord Godolphin. [In King Wilant 


cabinet. ] 


March 6, 169}, 

1 MUST now go to another buſineſs, and tell jar 
Majeſty that my Lord Godolphin's quitting your f. 
vice is now no ſecret, for my Lord Halifax told it ae 
the other day, therefore your Majeſty muſt think &1 
new model for that office; I have prepared one for yes 
which you may receive or reject, as you think good; 
what my Lord Godolphin does in the treaſury, I cad 
tell, but I ſee his proceedings in other places are mt 
with that zeal for your ſervice, as might be expedil 
from him; he ſcarce ever comes to counſel, and newt 
to the committees upon the taking of ſeveral il]-afrdel 
perſons, and at the examination of them he never wi 
preſent; what the reaſon of it is I cannot tell, 


Lord Marlborough to King William. About Lord Cut 
thin's reſignation. [In King William's cabinet.) 


Jan. 27th, 169 

DO let no day paſs without ſpeaking to Lord Gon 
phin about what you commanded; nor will | bet 
buted in it, although I do not find that I prevail aud 
on him, any otherways than that I find it makes l 
melancholy: That which I urge moſt to him 15 
perſonal kindneſs to him, and I find that hes wer 
with him, ſo that I beg you will take all opportunis 
of writing kindly to him, and that before your te 
you will in a kind letter tell him, that you have ſo matl 


perſonal kindneſs for him, that you deſerve better tu 
that he ſhould abandon you at this time, when you but 
molt need of his ſervice, 


TO PART II. BOOK VII. 


art of Lord Sydney's letter to King William. — On the ſame 
ſubjet.—Godolphin is to reſign. [In King William's 
cabinet, ] 

Feb. 3, 1699. 
HE cabinet counſell I believe the Queen tells your 
Majeſty is very thin, and at the committee for Iriſh 


embroke, and myſelf; ſometimes Sir Harry Good- 
ricke : what the reaſon of it is, I will not go about 
> determine. Since I had the honour to write to your 


lphin, and particularly about his own affairs. I find 
im much reſolved to do, what he ſaid he would to your 
lajeſty; he lays it moſt upon his wife, and ſaith it will 
ot be convenient for a man of buſineſs that is not very 
dung, to bring a wife near the court: Upon the whole 


nd your Majeſty muſt take your meaſures accordingly, 
conſider who is fitteſt to ſerve you in that ſtation, 


Lird Gedelphin to King William. — On the ſame ſullject. 
[ Ditto. ] 


Feb. 13, 1697. 

[AM humbly to acknowledge the honour of your Ma- 
| jeſty's letter of the 6th, and the great goodneſs you 
pleaſed to expreſs in it as to my particular; as it is 
o ſurprize to me, who have already received ſo many 
roofs of your Majeſty's kindneſs to me, fo I hope you 
il be pleaſed favourably to conſider the impoſſibility I 
a under, with regard to my preſent circumſtances at 
us time, to depart from the humble requeſt which I pre- 
med to make to your Majeſty before you went away, 
Vor. III. [LK k and 


fairs there is nobody but my Lord Preſident, Lord 


ijeſty, I have had ſome diſcourſe with my Lord Go- 


ter, | ſee plainly he will not ſtay long in your ſervice; 
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and that you will have ſo well conſidered into what kak 
to put the care of your buſineſs in the treaſury, that g 
abſence from that place ſhall rather prove an advanzy 
to your Majeſty's ſervice there, than bring any fate 
difficulties upon it. How long my natural temper u 
inclination will ſuffer me to remain in the retirement] 
propoſe to myſelf, I cannot be anſwerable for, till | ax 
tried it; but this I know, that in all places and in 
conditions, I ſhall ſtil] retain the ſame duty and g 
tude for your Majeſty, and the ſame ſenſe of your t 
vours to me, as if I were every moment under your on 
obſervation, and had the honour to continue always 


your Majeſty, 


Lord Marlborough to King William. On the ſeme ſiſd 
[ln King William's cabinet.) 


Feb. 13, 109. 


MY Lord Godolphin ſhowed me your Majeſty's 

ter to him, which was ſo full of kinduels tha 
hope the more he thinks of it, the better it wil 
although I muſt own to your Majeſty that he has ut 
as yet altered his reſolution; but he writes to you 
large on this ſubject, ſo that I ſhall give you no tarde 
trouble, but aſſuring you that I will loſe no occalad 
letting him ſee the obligation he has, in return to yl 
Majeſty's kindneſs, to ſpend his life in your ſervice, wid 
I do with all my heart wiſh for. 


Lird Marlborough to King William. On the ſame jut% 
[ Ditto, ] 
Feb. 24, 169l 


AM ſorry to tell your Majeſty that Lord Godot 
continues very obſtinate, ſo that I have no hope 
your own prevailing when you ſpeak with him. 


TO PART H. BOOK VI. 


Li Godulphin to King William. —Is deſirous to reſign. — 
Complains of getting orders that he does not like, (ln 
King William's cabinet. ] 
March 13, 1690. 

HE Queen has been pleaſed to lay her commands 
upon us at the treaſury, in two particulars, to 
either of which I could ever have given my conſent 
t this time, nor have ſet my hand to them, were it not 
or the conſideration of my own particular circumſtances, 
hich do not leave me at liberty to be ſtubborn in any 
ing, though never ſo reaſonable, for fear your Ma- 
ey might think I would take a pretext, from any occa- 
ion of that kind, to procure a freecom to myſeif, which 
I am much more deſirous to owe to your Majeſty's 
prace and favour only. | 
Tue two particulars are, 1ſt, My Lord Preſident's 
penſion for twenty-one years upon the poſt-office, which 
tainly, to ſay no more, is very unſeaſonable at this 
ime, and perhaps more unſeaſonable for him than for 
ny body elſe; but for that, there is a French proverb, 
ehacuns ſcait ſes affaires, ou les doit ſcavoir. 

The other particular is the finding of 16,c00/. to- 
yards my Lord Bathe's arrears, which perhaps might 


miſhoners of accounts had been expired; the powers ot 
their commiſſion are very large by the act of parliament, 
and I do not find but that they are willing to carry 
them to the utmoſt extent. 


Part of a letter from Lord Godolphin to King Milliam.— 
On the ſame ſubjett, (Ditto. ] 
Tunbridge, Aug. 10, 1691. 
OUR Majeſty will forgive me, it upon this occaſion 
[ bumbly obſerve to you, that you may tee the bu- 


linefs in the treaſury can be as readily, and as carctully, 
Fee 12: diſ- 


allo have been as well forborn, till the reign of the com- 
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diſpatched in my abſence, as when I am there; w 
therefore I hope your Majeſty will be the leſs ſurpring 
at your return, if you find me perſiſt in my humble u. 
queſt, that you would then be pleaſed to diſpenſe vt 
my further ſervice there, eſpecially ſince I can er 
hope by thefe waters, or by any thing elſe, to be þ 
freed from the diſtemper that troubles me, as that te 
attendance upon buſineſs muſt not always increaſe i, 
and conſequently be extremely uneaſy to me, 


Part of a letter from Lord Sidney to King William. Sub 
cions of Lord Godolphin. [In King William's cabinet] 


| July 12, 16g. 

| HAVE been with the lords of the treaſury, and to 
them the neceſſity of having ſome money for Irc!:n; 
they received me very civilly, but as ſoon as I was gon 
they never thought more of it, and I ſee plainly fone a 
the treaſury don't care how any thing goes. My Lad 
Gedolphin is angry upon my Lord Marlborough's « 
count, Mr. Hampden upon his nephew's, Sir Edu 
Seymore is out of town, Sir St. Fox yields to my lat 
Godolphin in every thing, and Mr. Montague ſaith r 
ching: I have troubled your Majeſty enough in ma 
matters, and have little to add of any importance. Ev 
body here is taking their pleaſure as much as they cu 
but I muſt needs ſay that I believe the club (your M. 
jeſty knows who I mean) are framing ſome deſigns tak 
are not for your ſervice; whether my Lord Godot 
be in it or no, I cannot tell, but he hath put cf 
journey to Tunbridge, which he was fond of a moat 
ago, and that gives me ſome ſuſpicion, 1 i 
their deſigns will come to nothing, and that your uid 
takings may be as proſperous as the humbleſt of 1 
ſervants does paſſionately wiſh them. 
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miral Ruſſel to King William. — Complains of ill uſage, 
ond reproaches the King with his ſervices. [In King 
William's cabinet. } 


SIR, On board the Britannia, May 10, 1691. 


INCE the accidents of war may poſſibly put it out 
1 of my power of having the honour to ſee your Ma- 
ty again, I beg, with all imaginable ſubmiſſion and re- 
ct, you will give me leave to lay ſome things before 
pu, which truly my baſhfulneſs would not permit me 
> do by word of mouth, when your Majeſty was in 
ngland, I am ſenſible, Sir, with how little juftice I 
an pretend to any ſhare in your Majeſty's favour, 
ning never in any kind deſerved the favours and ho- 
urs you have pleaſed to ſhow me, nor am I conſcious 
d myſelt that I have ever been troubleſome, or impor- 
nate with your Majeſty, for any thing that might 
ter my own condition, unleſs it was for the grant of 
gate, which I as ſoon deſiſted in, as I found your 
lajeſty backward in granting, concluding from that 
me your Majeſty did not think me deſerving of a ſmall 
our, when at the ſame time you was pleaſed to be- 
ow, on ſeveral others, great gifts. But that which 
Micts me, Sir, is, that I ſhould have a brother who 
ppeared one of the firſt in your intereſt and ſervice, 
ho choſe rather to loſe all his appointments in the Jate 
ing James's ſervice, which were very conſiderable, 
mn not ſhow a zeal for his country's ſervice, It was 
wo years before that he gave a conſiderable ſum of 
oney, by the then King's command, to be in the bed- 
amber, with aſſurances he would ſpeedily make that 
PP again to him. I durſt not have ſaid thus much in 
dis behalf, had not your Majeſty been pleaſed to tell me 
de had done his duty in Ireland, like a good officer and 
7 a brave 
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a worſe man, that he has been forced to quit the ſeri 


A ND 


a brave man; but, Sir, a lieutenant colonel of hw 
will not keep him; his expences in Ireland, to ay 
as he ought, have made him in his own fortune ſon 


and ſeek a ſubſiſtence by marrying an old widow, rj 
than ſpend all he has, and run the hazard of way 
afterwards, And really the ſeveral voyages at ſea ys 
Majeſty has commanded my ſervices in, have ben! 
very expenſive to me, that, notwithſtanding the plazd 
three thouſand pounds a year I hold through your fan, 
and my own little fortune, have not been able to tink 
me from contracting a conſiderable debt, which mia 
me uncapable of giving him that aſſiſtance my irclu 
tion leads me to. I have, Sir, a ſiſter, who, durix 
King James's reign, never failed of being pad is 
penſion, though I think not any of our family wa 
very ſerviceable to him; but ſince your Majeſty caney 
the crown, ſhe has never received any thing & & 
though ſhe is informed ſeveral others have recent 
from your Majeſty that grace and favour, when uy 
were only gifts of grace; her's, I am ſure, was (1 
valuable conſideration, a debt, to provide for & 
younger children, without which they can have not 
tion, this being the proviſion Mr. Cook their {i 
made for them in his will. Theſe things have g 
me great mortification, that you are pleaſed to l- 
the world my family is leſs deſerving of your fand 
than others. It was my luck to be ſo favourably ths 
on, when the deſign was laid of your Majeſty's con 
over, by moſt people that were able to do fervi*® 
to obſtruct, I mean the military men both by ſx 1 
land, that they believed me in what I ſaid, and de 
on the credit I had with your Majeſty to render t 
ſervice when God was pleaſed to ſettle you here; W 
ſuch has been my ill fortune, that I have not bay 
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recommend them to your favour, and moſt of them 
in a worſe condition, in point of income, than in 
late reign : it has convinced them how little regard 
ur Majeſty has for what I ſay in their behalf; and 
y ſee great places and rewards given to men, who 
ye you what oppoſition was in their power, while 
ſelves, who were the chief inſtruments of your 
ing no ſtop while you marched in England, reduced, 
not to want, to much a greater neceſſity than they 
er knew before. Theſe things I thought a duty in- 
imbent upon me to lay before your Majeſty, as alſo a 
tice to myſelf. I pray God bleſs your Majeſty, and 
d you both by ſea and land good ſucceſs. Now I 
ave troubled you with my afflictions, I ſhall be at eaſe, 
ad whatever your pleaſure is, and whatever condition 
ine or my family is, your Majeſty ſhall always find 
te, with all faith and duty, 

Your Majeſty's moſt obedient, &c. 


Prince George of Denmark to King William, aſking a 
garter for Lord Marlborough. [In King William's 
cabinet. 


SIR, Tunbridge, Aug. 2, I6gr. 

BEG lars once more to put you in mind of the pro- 
miſe you made me of a garter, which I hope you 
ill now remember, there being two vacancies by the 


at your Majeſty will be ſo kind to beſtow it upon Lord 
larborough, for my ſake, it being the only thing I 
avs ever preſſed you for. 


De Princeſs Anne to King William. — On the ſame ſubject. 
(Ditto. ] 
SIR, Tunbridge, Aug. 2. 
5 HOPE you will pardon me for giving you this trouble, 
but I cannot help ſeconding the requeſt the Prince 
l now made to you, to remember your promiſe of a 
garter 


eath of the Duke of Neweaſtle; and I flatter myſelf . 
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garter for my Lord Marlborough; you cannot cengy 
beſtow it upon any one that has been more ſervicethet 
you in the late revolution, nor that has ventured tu 
lives for you, as he has done ever ſince your cominy 
the crown: But if people will not think theſe ws 
enough, I cannot believe any body will be ſo unit 
able to be diſſatisfied, when it is known you are g 
to give it him on the Prince's account and mine, | 
am ſure I ſhall ever look upon it as a mark of your fong 
to us; I will not trouble you with any ceremony, x 
cauſe I know you do not care for it. 


Lord Baſil Hamilton to the Duke of Hamilton. Am 
of Lord Marlborough's diſgrace. [In King Willa 
cabinct. ] 


London, Jan. 21, 16 


w_——_— BELIEVE your grace will be ſurpriſed tos 

that my Lord Marlborough is out of all his 
ployment, and the manner was very difagreeable to ba, 
for in his waiting week, which is this, after harm 
on the King's ſhirt in the morning, before twelve o'cat 
my Lord Nottingham was ſent to him, to tell him 6 
the King had no further need of his ſervice, and thats 
was to diſpoſe of all his employments, beſides fort 
him the court, Every body make their gueſſes what 
his crimes, Some ſay that he was endeavourint 8 
breed diviſion in the army, and to make hinfelf i 
more neceſſary, beſides his endeavouring to make u l 
correſpondence betwixt the Princeſs and the cout, * 
every body have their different thoughts; but this 4 
late yeſterday, all the matter is not well known, bal 
believe a few days will bring all to light; ſo I fal 
gueſs any more, but by my next give your grace the it 
account I can, and trouble your grace no more at rel. 
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Part of Lord Devonſhire's letter to King William, inclaſing 
Sir Jobn Fenwick's confeſſion. [1n King William's box.] 


Aug. 14, 1696. 
HE incloſed is the paper given me by Sir John Fen- 
wick on the 10th inſtant, written in his own hand, 
hich he made me paſs my word ſhould be communi- 
ated to your Majeſty only ; and I believe your Majeſty, 
hen you read it, will not wonder he exacted that pro- 
iſe from me. I may truly ſay I ſhould have been very 
glad not to have been truſted with this ſecret, being very 
willing to believe what is there ſuggeſted of perſons 
or whom I have a great reſpect, and which, as your 
Majeſty may pleaſe to obſerve, is for the moſt part hear- 
5. All that I can ſay is, that whether your Majeſty 
ves no credit at all to that part of this paper, or if you 
lo, and in conſideration of the difference of times, would 
ave no notice taken of it, ſome of them being in places 
pf the higheſt truſt, and in all appearance very firm to 
Four intereſt now, I humbly beg leave to aſſure your 
lajeſty, that whatever part of this paper you would have 
ept ſecret ſhall remain ſo inviolably for me. 


tratt of the examinations and confeſſions of Peter Cooks 
fon to Sir Miles Cook. He was condemned for the alſaſſin- 
ation-plot, but afterwards pardoned, In Ring Wil- 
liam's box. ] | 


k gives an account of his having been in France 
ſeveral years ago; that he went on my Lady 
Fiilips her buſineſs ; but being there, was introduced to 
Nag James, and carried over the compliments of ſeveral 
terſons to the King; particularly from Archbiſhop Sand- 
oft, Lord Aileſbury, Lord Montgomery, Sir John 
enwick, Lord Clarendon, Lord Litchfield, Lord 
luntingdon, Lord Weymouth, Sir Edward Seymour, 
You, III. e and 
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and others: he brought back meſſages to ſome of ten 
and was bid to ſee the Marquis of Halifax, as being a 
man of honour, who received him very civilly; k 
brought over inſtructions from King James for & 
borrowing 6000 J. they were directed to Lord Ailefun 
Lord Litchfield, and Lord Brudenell, but ther d 


excuſed it. 

Mrs. Iron ſent him advice of the La Hogue bun 
which he communicated to Lord Halifax, whereupon 
found him uneaſy at his ſtaying longer with him, u 
told him he knew what he had to do, 

He ſays, at that time there was a meeting at a tun 
in Holbourn, where were the Lord Brudenel], Sir Ti 
philus Ogelthorpe, Sir Francis Windham, Major Ger 
Matthews, Mr. Bruce, Colonel Fountaine, one Hclag 
and ſeveral others: they adviſed with one another wi 
chey ſhould do upon that invaſion ; it was reſolved u 
who had horſes ſhould rendezvous towards Cane- 
and thoſe who had none ſhould get near the Tones 
join with Sir John Friend's party, There was a it 
ment lined with yellow, which they were told they nigh 
depend upon.“ 


Lord Shrewſbury to King IVilliam.—Denies Sir Jan I 
wick's charge. = Owns intercourſe with Lord Miduas 
[In the King's cabinet.) 


SIR, Whitehall, Sept. 8, 169: 


WANT words to expreſs my ſurprize at the iner 
dent and unaccountable accuſation of Sir Jo, Fenw% 

I will, with all the ſincerity imaginable, gie J 
Majeſty an account of the only thing I can recollech 8 
ſhould give the leaſt pretence to ſuch an invention, xl 
am confident you will judge there are few men 10% 
eingdom that have not fo far tranſgreſled the law. * 
5 ** 
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After your Majeſty was pleaſed to allow me to lay 
on my employment, it was more than a year before I 
once faw my Lord Middleton, then he came and ſtaid in 
town 2 while, and returned to the country; but a little 
before the La Hogue buſineſs, he came up again, and 
vpon that alarm being put in the Tower, when people 
were permitted to ſee him, I viſited him as often as J 
wought decent for the nearneſs of our alliance. Upon 
ds enlargement, one night at ſupper, when he was 
pretty well in drink, he told me he intended to go beyond 
eas, and afked if I would command him no ſervice; I 
then told him, by the courſe he was taking, it would 
never be in his power to do himſelf, or his friends fer- 
vice, and if the time ſhould come that he expected, I 
Jooked upon myſelf as an offender not to be forgiven, and 
therefore he ſhould never find me aſking it: in the con- 
Cition he was then, he ſcemed ſhocked at my anſwer, 
and it being ſome months after, before he went, he never 
mentioned his own going, or any thing elle to me, but 
bſt a meſſage with my aunt, that he thought it better 
to lay nothing to me, but that I might depend upon his 
£504 offices upon any occafion, and in the fame manner 
be relied upon mine here, and had left me truſtee for the 
[mall concerns he had in England ; I only bowed, and 
told her, I ſhould always be ready to ſerve her, or him, 
or their children, | 

Your Majeſty now knows the extent of my crime, 
amd if I do not flatter myſelf, it is no more than a King 
may forgive, 

| am ſure when I conſider with what reaſon, juſtice, 
and generoſity your Majeſty has weighed this man's 
mation, I have little cauſe to apprehend your ill 
Anion upon his malice, I wiſh it were as caſy to 
miwer for the reaſonableneſs of the generality of the 
ard: when ſuch a baſe invention ſhall be made public, 
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they may perhaps make me incapable of ſerving you 
but if till now I had had neither intereſt nor inclinat 
the noble and frank manner with which your Majeſty bs 
uſed me upon this occaſion, ſhall ever be owned with 4 
the gratitude in my power. 

My Lord Steward being at the Bath, nothing wa 
reſolved as to Sir Jo. Fenwick's tryal till his ann 
returns. | 


Lord Shrewſbury to King William. — Deſires leave t1 ni 
the ſeals on account of the ſuſpicion be is under. [ln Kay 
William's box. ] 


SIR, Eyford, Oct. 18, 1696. 

HAVE endeavoured to come to London to recein 

your Majeſty's commands and directions, but by v 
happened yeſterday, I find at preſent it is impoſſible fs 
me, and in all appearance will be fo for a long time: | 
am very ſenſible your Majeſty's affairs muſt necellaiy 
receive great prejudice by the abſence of one in my pal. 
and ſince it is very doubtful whether I ſhall ever ſo ml 
recover this accident, as to be capable of ſerving in Ut 
ſtation J have the honour to be in at preſent, and md 
certain it cannot be of a long time, I humbly 4 
earneſtly beg your Majeſty will allow me to return de 
ſeals into your hands: beſides my incapacity upon 8s 
illneſs, I am ſure, Sir, you muſt think it impoſlible ſa 
any man to ſerve in ſo nice an employment as your ſects 
tary, that has the misfortune to lye under the ſuſpicion 
though but of a few. I do not doubt but in my pn 
capacity, I ſhall have occaſions to demonſtrate my fee 
lity and loyalty to your Majeſty. In the mean time 
repeat my requeſt, and beg leave to put you in mind 
your promiſe at my receiving the ſeals, that I ſhouid « 
at liberty to return. them without your Majeſty's 45 


plæaſure, Whenever J found the place uneaſy: now, I 
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at it happens to be impoſſible for me to execute it, and 

r diſſervice that I ſhould, I hope you will accept 

bis tender as deſigned with all duty to yourſelf, and 
section to your government; for inclination, intereſt, 
ratitude, ſelf- preſetvation, every thing that is valuable 
» an honeſt or a reaſonable man, oblige me to what I 


ncerely am. 


——————— 


— 


n King William's box there is the following ſcheme by 
Lord Rocheſter upon the conduct of Parliament, and 
of the war, after the battle of La Hogue ; with notes 
upon the margin in Lord Caermarthen's hand writing: 
as follows, 


Tis with all humility repreſented to the king,) 
that if his Majeſty ſhould not return into 
ngland earlier this year that he did the laſt, 


here may the like inconveniencies happen, 
aich did then, by not having taken ſufficient 
jeaſures for the carrying on his buſineſs in the, 8, f an H have ſpoke 
arliament 3 which as it did very much delay all I te, 2gree with him, 
de preparations for the laſt year, ſo it might | 
haps to a great degree diſappoint thoſe that 
ould be necellary for the next ; if it be true 
"at is generally apprehended, that the gentle- | 
en are not like to meet in too good a humour; 
r the remedying of which it might be expe- 
ent, that though there be yet more than two 
ponths before it's probable the king would have 
he parliament fit, there ſhould be no time loſt 
taking all the conſideration that is poſſible, 
4 making all ſuitable preparations for ſuch 
alures as are likelieſt to ſucceed when it does 
t; for if it ſhould prove neceſlary to make 
alterations, it would take a good deal of 
time 
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ba Sir ]. Lowther ſays, no 
body can know ore day 
what a Houle of Come 
mons would do the next, 
in which all agrezd with 
him, and that makes 
him think it unacce(lery 
to dchver any (platon 
now, 

Lord Cornwaliis favs, 
had the parhament met 
when ſummoned this 
ſummer upon the vic- 
tory at ſez, they would 
have given any thing, 
Engliſh people being 
puffed up by ſucceſs, 
which when forgot, as 
it ſoon is, their zeal will 
cool; ſo hat conſequently 
by this um it will be 
forgot qu1te, which will 
prove of ill con equence 
hc thinks to your, allaits, 


7 Lerd Privy Se.. 
Lord Nott, Lord Com, 
Trevor. Lord Cornwall, 
and Sir ]. Lowthee, 
think it can be given 
it they are willing; Sir 


Edw, Seym. ſpeoky 
doubtſull,, ſo doe: Lord 
Stund. 


APPEND 1 


ti me both abroad and at home to adjuſt e 
thing upon new ſchemes *. It were perhayy 
confident a thing for any one body, and pa 
for a great many, to pretend to ſay the pus 
ment will or will not doe any thing hatten 
that may be propoſed to them; but wie 
doubt the being diſtruſtful that they will 
meet with too great ſatisfaction in the tranks 


tions of this ſummer, is an undertaking ts E 
would not be diſpleaſed with any body it E 
ſhould preſume to make it for them: the hain # 
given ſo very conſiderable ſums of money wt 4 F 
out receiving more eminent advantages by t F 
will probably paſs for ſuch a fort of miſcartizy E- 
as will abate at lealt their zeal in giving cas 5 
they have done, eſpecially ſince it 11 * 
feared very little can be ſaid that hath not! * 
already urged to give them hopes of world 2 * 
ceſs for the future: beſides, if every body wt A 
in the beſt diſpoſition imaginable, it nut 4 
allowed there would be almoſt inſuperab!: d a 
culties to ſtruggle with +, and if three 4 2 
and a half were ſo hard to be compaſ: . on 
year (which by the way was even tov hates! 
proviſion for the ſervices then deſignedh by. 
muſt needs be harder this next year to fd F 
fumme, and the ſeven hundred thouſand * 1 
that are fallen ſhort of the poll bill, wich . 
poſſibly the parliament may think fit to 8 the 
their firſt care, becauſe they have obliged bes- an 
ſelves to make that ſumme good, and 18 to 
though it be for the expence of the exp 
year, muſt be had out of the product  * We. 
which is beginning, and will be a dead weigh b. 


upon any new tax that might be thoug 


PY 
8 
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<.r the additional exciſe upon beer and ale and 
e land ſhall have their new load for the ſervice 
f the next year; it is plain by experience that 
y no methods hitherto praddiſed ſuch ſums can 
- raiſed in one year for the ſervice of that year; 
| the methods of new exciſes *, if people 
ere as willing to fall into them, as they are 
enerally averſe from them, could not poſſibly, 
the firſt year at leaſt, turn to an account pro- 
onable to ſo great an expence: this then 
ems to be the proſpect of that matter relating 
b money from the opinion of thoſe that think 
he calmeſt upon this ſubject, that ſo great 
umms ate not to be had again this year, if 
very body were diſpoſed to do what they could, 
ich it's to be doubted is not the caſe neither: 
this be the true ſtate of this point, it muſt be 
ubmitted to his Majeſty's great judgment, 
ether it be not more adviſcable for him to fall 
pon ſome new meaſures that may be leſs ex- 
enſive to the nation, then to ſett his whole 
ſirels, and employ all his credit, to purſue thoſe 
were taken laſt year, when there is ſo little 
pppearance of ſucceſs ; for then may they who 
proably wiſh ill to the government, find great 
Aantages if they ſhall be able to defeat what 
found to be his Majeſty's chief deſign to bring 
0 pals +, It is not forgot here, that the falling 
© from any preparations leſs than thoſe made 
We laſt year, may Ciſhearten the confederates, 
and make them who are poſſibly enough diſpoſed 
[ It, the more ready to think of providing 
parately for themſelves ; on which account all 
due care ſhould be had to give them ſatisfaction, 
A it ſhould appear there is an impoſſibility 


VII. 


do 
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Lord Com, Trevor 
thiaks even a gereral 
exciſe would turn to gc- 


count the firſt vear, 


+ Lord Privy Seal ſaye, 
if tae allics did ſeſpect 
we w-:re ſetting up only 
for our own defence, 
they would ſhift for 
themſcives, and then 
we wrre zl unfone, 
That he thinks it the 
allies coulJ make a de- 
fenfive war only, and 
you make a great deſcent 
into France, the pare 
lament wavld give any 
hing; vr it (at could 
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not be done, that then 
you ſhould lat them 
know that you would 
take care the money 
ſhould circulate as much 
as may be here, by buy- 
ing bread, cloth, and 
all that was pc ſſible to 
be bought, here at home, 


* This prepoſal of 
the incre-fing the fleet 
inthe manner, 11d privy 
ſeal Nott. and Corn» 
waltis fav, is the moſt 
pernicious thing in the 
wo:li--by laving the 
blame on you, as thoveh 
you did it to favour the 
Dutch, beſides the im- 
poſſibility of it, as hav- 
Jag ent ſhips enough, 
nor men, unleſs we top 
even the craft trade; 
bur I hear the firſt has 
a little changed his 
mind, which he is apt 
to do, «nd lord com. 
Trevor laughs at its 
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to prevail for the like ſupplys as were gra 
the laſt year, ſure the next beſt were fo by 
Majeſty to prepare the allys by degrees wi 
diſpoſe his own affairs in good time, to f 
upon things that it is more probable for hin g 
ſucceed in: it would in all probability be { 
his Majeſty's ſervice here at home, and : g 
diſappointment to the deſigns of his eren 
that it might be underſtood here in the bu 
ment, that his Majeſty is very ſenſible of te 
great burthens his people lye under; that es 
not ſo much concerned for this or that g- 
cular way of carrying on the war, provicelt 
be done in ſuch a manner as may encourage as 
ſupport his allys, and particularly if an armyd 
ſo many thouſand men (the pay of which to 
in ſo great a proportion carryed over and ſ 
in a foreign country, is one of the greateſt a 
molt ſenfible grievances) be not ſuitable to tit 
intereſt of England * nor to be ſupported it 
by too great a waſting of their ſubſtance, ts 
would in that caſe provide for encreaſig & 
fleet, and let the expence the States were 2 ® 
that head, be turned to pay a proportion 
the King's land forces; in a word, witi 
entering into more particulars, if it might 
underſtood in general, that his Majeſty is wil 
and deſirous to enter into any meaſures thit® 
ſuitable to the humour and temper of the nav 
that can poſhbly ſupport the true intereſt u 
greatneſs of it, that his Majeſty's chief c- 
and deſign is to bring it out of this very c 
ſive war, into an honourable and ſaſe peat of 
all the means he or they can think of, and U 
the hazard of his own royal perſon, wie 
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cribing to them at this time the particular 
ſures and expences they muſt be at in ob- 
ning it“; this ſeems at preſent to be the beſt, 
ot the only way to diſappoint a great many ill 
trivances to diſcompoſe his Majeſty's affairs, 
i to carry on the ſervice for one year more, 
ich is enough to be aimed at for the pre- 
t+, all which being offered with great ſin- 
ity and duty, it is hoped will need no other 
logy for a very well meant preſumption, 
re is one word more to be added, which 
d not be done but that there is need of it 
an opinion ſome men have taken care to 
liſh, that the king does not take the people 
England to feel what they pay, and that they 
d pay a great deal more, if they were well 
led toit: to which may be anſwered, that 
never did yet in any time pay ſo much in 
ſew years, and therefore it may be appre- 
ded that a further preſſing upon them might 
in a general ill-will to the government, and 
inclination to change it for any other they 
ud mect with: WHICH GoD FORBID.” 


bitehall, Aug. 16, 1692. 
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* I can't help faying 
it ſeems to me like fit- 
ting till, and letting the 
French King take what 
he will; but 1 hope it 
won't be in the power 
of the parliament to 
make Lord Rochefter in 
the right in this, as he 
proved by Mr, Ruſſel 
doing nothing, for he 
would at firſt have had 
thoſe defigns laid »fide 
which have been fruſ- 
trated by thoſe who 
ſhould have executed 
them, 


+ As Lord Roch, means 
very well 1 dare fay in 
what he writes, fo I 
hope to be excuſed for 
this ſcribblingon it; but 
could not help it, hav- 
ing in my mind as I read 
this over, what others 
had ſaid to me; and 1 
took this to be the ſhort» 
eſt way of telling it. 


It is pleaſing in peruſing moſt of the above letters to 
Is William, to obſerve the degree almoſt of equality, 
dich he, who was conſcious that true ſuperiority 
nfts not in trifles, permitted his ſubjects to approach 
in their letters, A reader will hardly know which 
*to wonder at, the ſpirit of an Engliſh nobleman 
d could write ſuch a letter as the following to his ſove- 
or the generoſity of the ſovereign who could for- 
it. Lord Mulgrave had been brought into court 
vl, III. [Mm] upon 
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upon the promiſe of a marquis's title, a penſig g 
30001. a year, a ſeat at the council board, and peng 
pation of the cabinet. King William kept the three 
parts of the promiſe, but forgot the Jaſt, The may 
upon this wrote him the following letter, and inns 
diately got redreſs. 


The Marquis of Narmanby to King William. 


London, June 19, 169, 

60 BEG your Majeſty's pardon once more, i 
troubling you upon fo trifling a ſubject as mil 
though I muſt own a ſacred promiſe from a King is of 
ſmall importance. But the occaſion of my apptocig 
your Majeſty again this way, after I held myſclf og 
to take my leave humbly for ever, is a diſcourſe I halt 
honour to have with the queen yeſterday, by wii! 
find all my juſt grievance capable of being redreſſ ! 
one word from your Majeſty, that I ſhould meet wi 
the keeper, preſident, privy ſeal, and ſecretaryes win 
they are aſſembled. Now, Sir, this very way of i 
meeting with myſelf, was my own propoſal to ju 
Majeſty, when you were pleaſed to adviſe with me av 
thoſe methods, and when you were ſo partial as to that 
me ſo much more aſſiduous than the white-ſtafs, 5% 
leave them out at the ſame time; which I neither dd 
do deſire, but only that I ſhould not ſuffer on det 
account by an excluſion plainly contrary to your prom 
as well as to reaſon and the nature of buſineſs; for 
is it poſſible to adviſe the queen, without being acqu¹ 
with all things and letters communicated to that 8% 
ing? 1 did take upon me to propoſe that ſome u 
probable attempt ſhould be made immediately on 
French, and not let 40 ſhips and 6000 men lee iar 
dat when the queen aſked me what; how could! ante 
7 withos 
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thout being ſo well informed of all as others are? 
er though I believe very good propoſals may be made, 
ch as it were a ſhame to let ſlip; yet till I am let into 
ſame knowledge with others, that which may ſeem 
d reaſonable, may, for ought I know, be ridiculous 
nd unpracticable. Thus, Sir, you ſee the inconve- 
ence of the preſent method, which yet I ſubmit to, if 
ot excluded out of it: ſince it is a real cabinet without 
de name, nay called ſo generally now; and there was 
o other in all the late King's times; out of which too 
be privy ſeal, lord Angleſea, was ever excluded; ſo 
hat it does not go now according to places, ſince he is 
mit, without having a right, while Jam out, to whom 
our Majeſty aſſured it moſt ſolemnly and frequently; 
once I remember with this expreſſion, that we were 
compoſed better than formerly, and perſons who could 
kt leaſt draw together in your buſineſs : whereas now, 
inſtead of that, I cannot be thought one who draws, but 
ore who is dragg'd behind every budy elſe. Your Majeſty 
is and ought to be the maſter, to uſe me as you pleaſe ; 
dut I beg leave to ſay with all due ſubmiſſion, that this 
ulaze, if continued, is not only below fo great a King 
to impoſe, after all aſſurances to the contrary, by which I. 
was brought to the council, becauſe I depended upon 
them ; but it is even below me, the meaneſt of your ſub- 


jects, to acquieſce in farther than patience and my duty 
odlige me, 
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EVIEIW of the State of the TVar en the Continent. 
And of the War by Sea. And of Miniſtry. In- 
tended Deſcent upon France. Ruſſel removed from the 
C:mmand of the Fleet. — Sufferings of Trade. 
Campaign, and Attempt to aſſaſſinate the King. A 
regular Oppeſuton in Parliament. — Complaint of the 
Commitment of three Peers. Inquiry into Miſcarriages 
ly Ka. — And into the Complaints of the Officers. 
/ittempt to obflrut Supplies. Place Bill. — Bill fer 
Triennial Parliaments. — Inquiry into Miſcarriages in 
Ireland. — Lord Sidney's Government there. Affairs 
of Scotland. 


A. D. 1692. and 1693. 


i} HE boundaries which naturally ſeparate nation from 
nation for conveniency and defence, are moun- 
tains, ſeas, and great rivers. Hence the Romans, who 
could divide their provinces as they pleaſed, ſeparated 
ine province of Tranſalpine Gaul, that is, France, from 
Spain by the Pyrenees, from Italy and Switzerland by 
the Alps, from Germany and Holland by the Rhine, and 
irom the reſt of the world by the ſea: But upon the 
wuptions of the Barbarians into France, who came at 
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PaxTI. different times and from different countries, the chance 
Boot kh: L 
— different conqueits confounded thoſe boundaries, and t 
1692. kingdom ſuffered long by the loſs of them; for on tt 
ſouth, Spain found an eaſy paſſage into France fn 
Rouſſillon, and the French Princes were annoyed, ſme, 

times in injuring others, and ſometimes in defendny 
themſelves, by the Dukes of Savoy, whoſe tertitors, 

full of natural ſtrengths, came ſo far down upon the: d 

France, that the troops of Savoy could do miſcbict g 

them, without receiving any in return; on the north ul 

weſt, the Engliſh, from their poſſeſſions in the mati 

parts of France, kept the interior provinces for ag i 

alarm; and on the eaſt ſide of France, the Germ 

often attacked her from Lorrain, Alſace, Francheconyr, 

and the Rhine, and the houſes of Burgundy, Aufti, 

| and England, from the Netherlands. The Empem 
L Charles V. and Henry VIII. of England, in the yz 
1544, formed the only wiſe plan of action that ew: 
was concerted by England and the houſe of Auſt 
for the humiliation of the French monarchy; b- 
cauſe they engaged to make Paris the immediate objec 
of the war; for which purpoſe Charles was to mar 
through Champain, at the head of fixty thouſand Ge- 
mans, and Henry through Picardy with forty thou 
men from England and the Netherlands, and reite 
Prince was to loſe time in ſieges by the way, but kt 
his courſe ſtraight forward to their common centre d 
junction; a project that was diſappointed, by a cat 
tatal to moſt of thoſe projects in which the execution 
one plan is committed to different powers; becauſe det 
naturally prefer their particular to their general interc® 
For the two Princes broke faith with each other; Chai 
to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome frontier towns on the {ide © 
Germany, and Henry to poſſeſs himſelf of Bouiog" 


and Montreuii, in the neighbourhood of England, c. 
plone 
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ployed part of the campaign in ſieges, and thereby diſ- ho , oh + 
. its principal intention. hs 
The towering ſpirit of Richelieu, the artful policy of 1694. 

Mazarine, and the junction of theſe two qualities in the 

councils of Louis XIV. ſeem, one after the other, to 

have formed a connected ſyſtem to remove thoſe diſad- 

yantages in the form of the French kingdom, by re- 

covering the ancient limits of France: But the pro- 

ſecution of this ſyſtem appeared chiefly in the reign of 

Louis XIV. By the treaty of Munſter, in the year 

1648, that Prince obtained the ſovereignty of Alſace, 

and the town of Briſac important by its natural ſtrength, 

and its ſituation on the Rhine. By the peace of the 

Pyrenees in the year 1659, Spain yielded Rouſſillon to 

him, Two years after, he took advantage of the neceſ- 

ſities of Charles II. to purchaſe Dunkirk from the 

Engliſh, their only remaining poſſeſſion on the Conti- 

nent, of all the great territories they once enjoyed there. 

By the treaties of the Pyrenees, of Aix la Chapelle, and 

of Nimeguen, two-thirds of the towns in the Spaniſh 
Netherlands were at different times wreſted from Spain 

by Louis; and, in the year 1672, he endeavoured ta 

ſcize the reſt, By the peace of Nimeguen, a right to 

Nanci, and to a great part of the dominions of the Duke 

of Lorrain, was conveyed to Louis, when he was al- 

realy in poſſeſſion of the whole by a grant from the 

Duke's father, By the ſame treaty, he was ſecured in 45 
the poſſeſſion of Franchecompte. By his treaty with 0 
the Emperor in the year 1679, the town of Friburg was 
added to his frontier on the Rhine, with other appendages 
there; and, which was of more conſequence, a com- 
munication between that town and Briſac. And, in a 
kw years after the laſt of theſe treaties, he got poſſeſũon 
of Straſburg by artifice, and of Luxemburg and Philipſ- 
burg by violence, By the judgments of the new courts 
B 2 which 
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countries that were yielded to him, and in which he {un, 
moned feveral free ſtates and ſovereign Princes, ad 
even the King of Spain, to appear, he joined ſundry d 
his territories together when they were ſeparated by tho 
of others: And Marechal Villars relates in his Memon, 
that in the year 1687 Louis communicated to hin!: 
plan by which he was to ſeize every ſtrong place un 
the Rhine from Baſil to Mayence. Villars adds, the 
at that time the King was poſſeſſed of five bridges ac 
the Rhine into Germany. The Cardinal Richelieu i 
perſon had taken the ſtrong fortreſs of Pignerol in tte 
late reign: Louis XIV. purchaſed the ſtill ſtronger d 
Caſſal from the Duke of Mantua, So that Franc 
hemmed in the Duke of Savoy both on the welt anda 
the eaſt bf Piedmont, and on the firſt of theſe ſides dat 
to Turin. 

In the courſe of all thoſe acquiſitions, it wis tit 
general rule of the policy of Louis to diſmantle, dung 
war, all the ſtrong places which he took, that lt 
might be of no uſe to his enemies, if they ſhould be x- 
ſtored at a peace; and, on the other hand, to repair ti 
fortifications, when the accidents of treaties threw then 
into his hands, and to add new fortreſſes in new place, 
ſo that he was the firſt Prince in Europe, who, in im- 
tation of Auguſtus, ſurrounded and defended the in 
of his kingdom by military ſtations, but more perm 
nent than thoſe of Rome, filled with infantry and cava, 
which were kept in continual exerciſe, and with # 
military ſtores and proviſions, from whence he coul 
annoy his enemies in an inſtant, and prolong a fron 
war, to keep them at a diſtance from himſelf, In be 
ſervice of fortifying places, he employed V auban, 2nd 
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created him a Marechal of France, knowing wel 3 
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th many Generals to him, though his Generals were, 
: only eminent in the common arts of war, but were 
n of great invention and genius. That engineer 
ck out a new invention in his art: For, inſtead of 
e high walls and towers of the ancient fortreſſes, 
dich were expenſive, and inſured their own ruin by 
r own weight when ſhaken by batteries, he raiſed his 
fences not much above the level of the ground, and 
forming them of the earth neceſſarily taken out ta 
ike the ditches, compaſſed two ends with one expence 
4 that expence a ſmall one, in compariſon of the coſt 
fortified works in former times. 

The arts of deſtruction, unfortunately for the human 
ce, are too eaſily imitated and improved. The Dutch 
poſed the arts of their countryman Coechorn to thoſe of 
ban, Other nations found or created their engi- 
es; and Europe, from the mouth of the Var in the 
lediterranean, to that of the Rhine on the Ocean, pre- 
ted a theatre of countries filled with ſtrong places, 
utin which thoſe of France were the ſtrongeſt. There 
re almoſt none in Spain, on account of the poverty of 
e kingdom ; nor in England, becauſe the people juſtly 
emed their ſhips to be their beſt caſtles; and only a few 
I the north or weſt parts of France, becauſe France, long 
mccuſtomed to attacks in thoſe quarters, now thought 
rlelf more ſafe from them than ever, by the eaſe with 
ch ſhe could carry war into the dominions of others. 
When the war of the year 1688 broke out, Louis XIV. 
ace uſe of all the advantages which he had taken ſo 
en pains and time to acquire. Inſtead of waiting to 
attacked by his enemies, he ſent one army into Pied- 
ot, with the double view of haraſſing the Duke of 
"oy in his own dominions, and the Emperor on the 
* of Italy; another to the Rhine to oppoſe the Em- 
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peror on that ſide; a third into Flanders to frißt 
Holland, and humble Spain; and ſtationed a fourty 
the Mozelle, which could turn to the ſouth or the u 
to give aſſiſtance either to the army in Germany, un 
that in the Netherlands, according as their cir 
ſtances ſhould require. By ſending Marechal Luz, 
burg with a fifth army into Catalonia, and the late Ly 
of England with a ſixth into Ireland, he intended g 
throw the torch of civil diſcord, an inſtrument a 
miſchievous in its effects than all the engines of wa 
into Spain and the Britiſh iſlands. To complete u 
ſyſtem of an offenſive war, he brought the weigtt dt 
whole empire upon the back of Germany, by fomenu 
the Turkiſh war againſt the Emperor's Hungatia & 
minions ; and, although he had lain on the deſenſue l 
ſummer, yet that defence had ſtil] been maintains 
the countries of his enemies. Theſe fix armies, is it 
courſe of the war, to the aſtoniſhment of mankind, wm 
extended to 400,000 combatants. In ſuch a ſitua, 
although Spain, Savoy, the Emperor, all the Gem 
Electors, with nearly the whole of the remaining Gt 
manic body, Holland, Britain, Denmark by bag 
troops to England, and locking up her trade wi 
France, and Sweden by agreeing to hire troops to 
Dutch and the Emperor; that is, all the powerful jaws 
of Europe, were joined, ſoon after the grand al 
againſt France; and the Poles joined the Emperor azo 
the Turks; yet men who could trace the chain of 8 
tary cauſes and effects, might have foreſeen, tha ® 
utmoſt to be expected from the alliance, great as it * 
was to ſtop Louis in the courſe of his acquiſitions, 4 
not to wreſt them ſoon from him; that the war could p 
only a ſeries of ſieges, or of battles to raiſe and p 
them; that, conſequently, little could be gained .! 
long time, and, in the end, the ſuperiority would 
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miſeries of war, or rather the leaſt impatience at the 
mon want of ſucceſs. But the war of England with 
ace had been ſo ſuddenly entered into, as to leave no 
for inquiry or diſcuſſion, or the concluſions which 
ht have been drawn from them; for Louis, by under- 
ing the cauſe of the late King fo warmly, had forced 
Engliſh to oppoſe France, in order to fave their own 
ties, and to overlook the folly of their engaging in a 
tinental war, in which they had otherwiſe no intereſt, 
des, there were few'who could trace the links of ſuch 
chain of cauſes and effects; becauſe, in a country in 
ich the roads to fortune and ambition are through civil, 
nmercial, and maritime lines, large ranges of mili- 
ry views, to form which, much induſtry and experience, 
well as genius, are required, are not to be expected: 
, accordingly, although the hiſtories of Spain, Italy, 
ermany, and France, be full of the characters of great 
enerals, and that of England full of thoſe of great Ad- 
tals; yet, in the revolution of ſeven centuries, the 
mes of no more than four or five perſons, if ſo many, 
20 Ceſerve the name of Generals, are to be found in the 
nals of a nation, the ranks of whoſe armics are crowded 
"the braveſt ſoldiers and officers in the world. 
But, againſt the advantages of France in a land war, 
Allies poſſeſſed greater advantages in a war at ſea, if 
bad exerted their whole force on that element. Of 
le, the people of England were much better judges 
21 of the ſtrength of fortreſſes, forms of country rela- 
e to military operations, and refources of war, in fo- 
n lands; and therefore they reaſoned upon them thus, 
«l the ond ſenſe of men who were maſters of their ſub- 
he prodigious exertions which had been made 
a the times of Cromwell and Charles II. by the Dutch 
ad Logliſh againſt each other, in which they in a man- 
6. ner 
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ner covered the ocean with three hundred great fi 
and ſometimes fought battles with near an hundrelg 
a ſide, proved, and to a demonſtration proved, that 
maritime power of the two nations joined, and 5% 
by that of Spain, might have overwhelmed ta g 
France; becauſe, though the navy of Louis XI, 
was numerous, beyond what could have been ex 
yet it was the firſt maritime force of conſequenee tg 
France had ever exhibited, had been created ind 
inſtantaneouſly, by purchaſing ſhips, and hiring was 
from all nations that would ſell or hire them, ad 
void of experience, and little tried in war, Ty 
French trade, though in a promiſing, was bu 1 
riſing ſtate, and ſupported more by the encore 
of art, and the genius of Colbert, than by its on 
tural vigour. Their colonies were new and deſencelth 
Of the only four harbours in France capable of rect 
ing large ſhips, viz. Rochfort, Port L'Orient, To 
lon, and Breſt, only the two laſt were fortific!, w 


the other harbours of France were expoſed to events 
full of ſpirit and enterpriſe, becauſe they could wi 
every where with impunity. Were effeQua! bs 


ſhipping in the harbours, and the harbours then 
of France, and conſequently to thoſe taxes which, 
modern times, ariſe almoſt ſolely from trade, as 
modern times, almoſt ſolely ſupport war, the mari 
power of France might be cruſhed, before it h 


to rear its head, and be long prevented from tens 
afterwards.” Some added, „ That a war by e 
more peculiarly natural to England, not only bet 
the ſea is the natural element of the people, but b 
the cheaper pay and clothing of a French, than d 


Engliſh army, made a land war far more cpa 
[44 91 
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England than to France; whereas the expence of ſea b an 7 N11, 
armaments was as high 15 France as to England, be- ringer F 
cauſe the pay of ſeamen, in ſhips of war, Ty regulated 1692. 
by the wages which the merchants are able to afford, 
and is therefore nearly equal in all trading countries ; 
and, in all countries which do not poſſeſs naval ſtores 
at home, the expence of building and equipping navies 
js nearly the ſame.” . 

There were a few, but unfortunately only a few, who 
mproved upon theſe ideas: They thought, that a ſtill 
reater advantage was open to the Allies on the ocean, if 
key would combine the ſea and the land war together, fo 
« to make the firſt contribute to the ſucceſs of the Jaſt, 
y tranſporting armies into France by ſea, and thereby 
orcing Lewis to recal his troops from attacking others at 
diſtance, to defend himſelf at home. Of the three paſ- 
iges into the heart of France, on the ſide of the ſtrong 
wers of the alliance, viz. Champaign, the Low Coun- 
ries, and Normandy, the Emperor could not purſue the 
rſt, in the face of one army in his front, and another on 
e Mozelle to ſupport it. The number of French for- 
reſſes in the Netherlands, fully garriſoned and protected 
one army there, and another on the Mozelle to ſup- 
ort it, rendered the ſecond route impoſſible. But the 
ird was open; and Edward III. “ had in a manner 
pointed the way for one, who was at the ſame time King 
England and Stadtholder of Holland, to land with a 
great fleet a great army on the coaſt of Normandy, and 
9 march it even to Paris, through a province open in it- 
it, and full of grain, of graſs, of ſtraw, of animal food, 
bt horſes, of carriages, of villages, and of great towns 
atortified, without any other danger than all armies run, 


* See Froifart's account of Edward's expedition through Normandy to 
Fats, in Note 1, at the end of this book. 
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who make irruptions into countries deſtitute either o 
rural or of artificial ſtrengths. 

If William did not ſee, in all its light, the grandey g 
a project for humbling France through France itſelf, 1; 
no affront to his memory: For, of all the officers fora 
by him or the Duke of Marlborough, there was a 
one, I mean the Field Marechal Earl of Stair, wa 
thought, that the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way to condud 
French war, was by marching directly to Paris, throug 
countries of which he knew every foot as well a 
own eſtate, That great man Joſt the frienilup aft 
Duke of Marlborough, by prefling the projet un 
him in the laſt year ot Queen Anne's war, a period wa 
Paris was in a manner within his graſp, but recovcre! 4 
by not carrying his complaints againſt his General to Pu: 
liament. He loſt the favour of his Sovereign, by prt 
ſenting the ſame idea to him “ upon three different cc 
ſions, but in vain, and was an enthuſiaſt in his op ao 
his dying hour, 

But the genius of William, truly fitted for buſi 
which, when not at liberty to exert itſelf upon a 27 
ſcale, could ſubmit to make advantage of a ſmall ore, A 
determined him, before the battle of La Hogue, to mii 
an attack either upon Breſt or St. Malo, according s 
circumſtances ſhould appear moſt favourable, with an#- 
mament of ten thouſand troops. The project was entire? 
his own , and only communicated by him, but fatally id 
France, to his Engliſh miniſters ; for the ſecret beta 
by theſe laſt, of an intended invaſion of France, was the t 
cauſe of the intended invaſion of England, which terns 
nated in the defeat of the French fleet. After that 2, 
the project of a deſcent upon the coaſt of France, . 
had been ſuſpended in the hour of the late danger, ® 


* See an account of thoſe occafions in Appendix to this bo. k. 
+ Loid Nottinghauz's narrative. _ 
rer 
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den the nature of the Engliſh government, which obliged 
In to employ miniſters in his ſervice, in proportion to 
12ir parliamentary talents of harangue and intrigue, and 
got in proportion to their talents for the conduct of war, 
ſot that ſublime part of politics, which conſiſts in the 
z:t of making a little ſtate great, and great ones greater. 
though Lord Nottingham, from whoſe office, as prin- 
ce ſecretary of ſtate, all orders to the fleet were ſent, 
p3\:fled clear parts and a clear expreſſion, he was igno- 
rant of ſea affairs. Lord Rocheſter * was a man of con- 
ſaſed parts and confuſed expreſſion. The natural abili- 
des of the Marquis of Caermarthen were great, but diſ- 
tratled, and perhaps loſt in the detail of packing parties, 
in which his youth and his age had been ſpent. And 
Admiral Rufſel, at the head of the fleet, well knew, that, 
Nm his own private correſpondence with the late King, 
I's life was in the hands of that Prince, and of Lewis, if 
de ſhould add injury to injury, by invading the coaſt of 
rence, after defeating its fleet. Beſides, Lord Caer- 
mirthen and Lord Rocheſter were in a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with King James. Mr. M*Pherſon has publiſhed 
tie evidence of Lord Caermarthen's correſpondence ; and 
#houzh, in another volume of theſe Memoirs, I had 
reprelerited Lord Rocheſter as one of the few of the great 
io ſtood clear of it, yet I have ſince ſeen evidence that I 
Was miltaken, For when I was laſt at Paris I ſaw in the 
*otch College there, a letter from Lord Rocheſter to 
king James, written on filk, which, from the form of the 
pece, had been the inſide of a woman's ſtomacher; and I 
Was told there were many others of his letters in the Houſe. 
The correſpondence between King William and his 


Forde truth of this obſervation 1 appeal to his memorial to the King, 
bs lat part of che appeniix to anviner volume of theſe Memoirs. 
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Parr _ Queen, and Engliſh miniſters, a few years after the Re. 
Book I. 

3 Yolution, which I have publiſhed in a former part of thi 

1692. work, ſhew how weak!y that able Prince was ſeconded! dy 

men, who were deemed the wiſeſt in the nation, mere 

becauſe they were poſſeſſed of the pooreſt of all the tal 

of ſtateſmen, that of baranguing in public, not on gra 

occaſions, as the orators of Greece and Rome did, but a 

every occaſion ;z an avocation from buſineſs, which the 

called doing bufineſs. From that correſpondence it - 

pears, that Lord Rocheſter, in a memorial to the Kinz, 

after the battle of La Hogue, had ſuggeſted, that the fer 

ſhould be increaſed, not indeed with a view to conque*, 

or to a diverſion of the enemies force, but to ſave moner; 

for he propoſed, that the Dutch ſhould pay the Engl 

troops abroad, and the Engliſh, in return, add ſhips 

their own navy, by which the money ſent abroad to tit 

army would be ſpent at home on the fleet. Lord Car. 

marthen, who writes notes on the margin of the meme 

rial, in which his own opinions are conveyed under ttt 

cloak of ſtating thoſe of others, cloſes in with the idea a 

faving money, and adviſes the Sovereign of England u 

inform an Engliſh Parliament, that he means to buy 

home the bread, and broad cloth, and every other polka: 

article for the army. One of the marginal notes beus 

That if the King would make a great deſcent in Francs, 

« the Parliament would give any thing; but anothe 

bears, "That the fleet cannot be increaſed, on account 

* of the impoſſibility of it, as not having ſhips enough, 

< nor ſeamen, unleſs the coaſt-trade was ſtopped.” % 

that the ideas of pedlars intruded themſelves into the cos. 

ſultations of ſtateſmen, and ended, as ſuch a mixture #* 

ways will do, in that indetermination, which is the # 

tendant of confuſion of objects. Ruſſel, in one of bis f. 

ters, and a very long one too, reproaches his Sovere!?”, 


that he had not added to his appointments, which, 2 dde 
lane 
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ne time, he confeſſes were not under 3000l. a-year, nor Pann II. 
nen one penſion to his fiſter, and another to his brother, pr 
Lieutenant-colonel, who, he tells the King, had been 1692. 
plied to marry a rich widow, in order to retrieve his 
rcumſtances, hurt by his expences “. | 
But notwithſtanding theſe untoward appearances, the Intendedde- 
ing perſiſted in his purpoſe of a deſcent upon France, — 
nd with a greater armament than had been originally 
rojected; for it was intended to add to it + five thouſand 
pfantry, a correſponding body of cavalry, and four thou- 
nd ſeamen, to make part of the deſcent ; and for greater 
pies than were originally intended; becauſe it was 
nown, that twenty-{ix ſhips of war, by being lightened 
f their guns, had taken refuge in St. Maloes after the de- 
t of La Hogue ; that the whole ſhips of war of F rance 
ſeparated from each other in different ports of the 
hanncl and of the Bay of Biſcay ;z that the vaſt fleet of 
ranſports, which were to have landed twenty thouſand 
roops, with the late King, in England, were trembling 
om fear of their own deſtruction, under the weak pro- 
tons of La Hogue and Havre de Grace; and that even 
e future hopes of France of a navy might be cut off, 
becauſe a great number of ſhips of war on the ſtocks, or 
vpping at Port L*Orient and Rochfort, were expoſed 
obe eaſily deſtroyed in thoſe barbours. Repeated orders 
ere 2iven to Ruſſel to attack St. Maloes : The other ob- 
ds of ſervice were preſented to his view at different 
nes: Lord Nottingham endeavoured, by letters, to 
aimate him to complete the late glories he had gained, 
and to annihilate the maritime power of France in one 
lmmer, by the ſentiments of duty, honour, vanity, in- 
tereſt, and the friendſhip between them. But Ruſſel took 
Kiantape of ſome expreſſions of this laſt, to call in queſ- 


® Appendix to a future book of theſe Memoirs. 
F Lords Report, 1b July, in Journals of this year, a 
tion 
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„ ſervice to England.“ The words of his letter ſoon after the batile, of at 
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tion its ſincerity, and pretending to take offence ys 
none was intended, perplexed buſineſs by the confuſt 
which accompanies bad humour. As long as Rutz. 
before the battle of La Hogue, had been in public, . 


viſing a deſcent at St, Maloes, but with a ſecret view g 


time, to land the late King in England, he had declare 
the attempt upon St. Maloes to be eaſy; and he even co 
tinued to do ſo for ſome time after the battle. But win 
he found his advice was likely to be followed, he preterd. 
ed to find every thing difficult. He had made no complas 
when only ten thouſand troops were deſtined for the {. 
vice; but when the hour of entering upon it came, |: 
complained that a body of more than twenty thouſart 
men, compoſed of infantry, cavalry, and ſeamen, ws 
too little for its ſafety. But as cunning for ever bet 
itſelf, he expoſcd his intention to do nothing, by prop 
ing to ſend an armament nearly as great as that wa 
which William had won three kingdoms, to bring d 
ſeven hundred iron guns, which the French had (a 
from their burnt ſhips at La Hogue, and were then ly! 


on the beach there 4, 
f 


* Burchet and Ruſſel's letters to Lord Nottingham, of the 14th May, ® 
Commons Journals, p. 750 of this year,-Second vol. of thele Mem" 

+ The words of his letter to Lord Nottingham, befoie the battle, ft 
the 13th May, were, “ Our troops may embark and land at St. Mate, 
« which place, by the beſt information, is eafily taken, while the 8:c: 18 
«© tothe weſtward to protect it. This may oblige the French to 
and it we beat them, we may follow them (not as they did us, bu!) 139 
& their harbours, and embarking the toldiers, go for Breſt, and do 3 l 


27th of May, are: “ Now is the time, if you were able, to make the & 
*« ſcent: The people here are under ſo great a confternation, that n 
e ſtanding the late King's camp was pitched, and the Union flag fich“ 
* alſo the French, with a white one, I really believe that ten theutane © 
« might have marched forty miles without any great reſiſtance.” Abe 08 
June 13th he writes: © Something muſt be attempted to deſtroy them. 


9 
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[n the mean time, ignorant of theſe things, the ſpirits * * 
and hopes of people in England were elevated, in propor- A 
tion to their late depreſſion, v-hen the danger of the inva- 1692, : 
fon hung over them. The flames of the hulls and cord- 1 

age of the French ſhips of war and tranſports, the falling of mea, 
of magazines and arſenals, the blowing up of docks and 
harbours, and the alarms of the inhabitants of France, 


om the mouth of the Garonne to that of the Seine, were 


„ed which, the land army may be of great uſe to us, though I ſuppoſe 
« the forces the late King had near La Hogue, will be all drawn to St. Ma- 
« |oes (0 protect them: When I confider what advantage this additional 
„ blow to the enemy may be to England, I cannot think that the poſic ion 
* of two provinces in France will be equal to it; and I believe your Lordſhip 
i de of my opinion: Wherefore it is highly neceſſary, that the utmoſt 
" entcavours ſhould be uſed to perform ſo important a ſervice,” 

| Lord Nottingham, June agth, wrote thus to Admiral Ruſſel ; “ Our 
troops are ſo poſted, that they will be embarked in a few days, and imme» 
" <ately ſail to join you, I believe there will be about 12,0co, beſides 
* <ragc0n”, 25 there will be, if the ſhips were come from Millford.”” 

Rullel, on the 4th July, anſwered him thus: “ Juſt now I received your 
letter of the 29th of June, I cannot now anſwer every particular; but 
" this I may, without much conſideration: If the number you deſign to 
und, 6» got exceed twelve thouſand men, as you write, it will be of no 
ae xt St. Maloes ; that place (of men belonging to the land and ſea) afe 
erding double that number fit to bear arms: If theſe be all you can have 
" to make the ceſcent, I think the beſt uſe you can make of them is, to 
* 452 t La Hogue, and take away the cannon, Captain Meez writes me 
" #076, they have got up from the ſhips there deſtroyed : For, doubtleſs, 
" 1314 number will Ggniſy little againſt any part of France, where any 
P $rergth is lodged,” 

Rullel could not fail to know, from the beginning, that there were not 
Ware 15,000 troops in the whole kingdom, 

A week after the date of this letter, to wit, on the 13th July, a council 
& war gave the following opinion: “ We do think a ſquadron of ſhips, in 
uc ſummer ſeaſon, may be ventured to lie before St, Maloes, to cover the 
” Dips of tranſportation, in caſe there be a deſcent deſigned near the place; 

" Frevided the whole fleet be poſted ſo as to ſecure them from any attempt 

wal the enemy weſtward," 

That tte guns propoſed to be brought off with a great army and fleet were 
zr0n — and ſeven hundred in number, appears from Lord Notting- 


V's letter of 17th July,-Vid. Inquiry in Journals of Parliament this 
Jar, 
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their King, owned, with a mixture of exultation u 
diſcontent, that the uſeleſs glories of the Edwards a 
Henrys in the interior parts of France, were likely to 
eclipſed by the more ſolid advantages of the thundend 
England, hurled by an uſurper upon the French ſea-c 
Theſe agitations were increaſed by an accident: Ty 
fleet having ſailed at one time, and the tranſport x 
another, anxiety and feat, which in great ſituatiag 
always preſent the dark ſide of objects, ſuggeſted, the 
they might mils each other in the ocean, or the tran 
ports meet with diſaſters when not aſſiſted and protefi 
by the fleet. Accounts arrived, two days after, tht 
the tranſports and fleet had met at ſea, ard that te 
navy and land officers were fitting in a joint counei d 
war, to regulate the mode of diſembarkation. Wis 
theſe, the tide of hopes and joy returned; but it ws 
ſhort lived : Next day an expreſs arrived from Rult, 
that he had brought back the fleets to England, at 
the troops had been three days on board. He had tu 
the addreſs and influence to prevail with the council d 
war, which was thought in England to have been fit 
on far other buſineſs, to concur with him in an opiniah 
which inferred, rather than averred, that the ſeaſon d 
the year was too late for expeditions on the coat d 
France, though that ſeaſon was no later than the 2% 
day of July. The account was received by the pun 
not as was expected, but with a ſtupid inſenſibility; & 
the diſappointment was ſo ſudden and ſo great as to ore! 
whelm the power of rage or grief, 

The mind of William alone continued maſter of it 
Accuſtomed to draw ſome good from the greatelt en 
he ordered the troops, without being diſembarked, e 


be ſent to him in Flanders, to meet thoſe enemies a 
ano 
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ther country, whom they hoped in vain to have 
duntered in their own. Soon after, he removed 
l from the command of the fleet, which he con- 
red upon Killigrew, Delaval, and Shovel jointly ; 
ting, according to his uſual] generous policy, to the 
our of the two firſt, while, by public fame, and 
bably with juſtice , their loyalty was ſuſpected; but 
h the reſerve of a prudent policy, that the laſt ſhould 
a check upon both. 

Vith equal ability the French King turned his own 
fortune at La Hogue to his advantage. Few of his 
en had been loſt at that place, their eſcape having 
n favoured by the keenneſs of the Engliſh ſeamen to 
roy the ſhips. He put the reſt on board the tranſ- 
s which had been intended for the invaſion of Eng- 
, converted theſe into privatcers, and infeſted the 
$ with their depredations. Such of the Engliſh mer- 
ntmen as ventured to ſea were taken: The reſt, 
ned by the example, continued at home, It was 
pputed, that in the courſe of the war, fifteen hundred 
zliſh ſhips had been taken, valued at three millions 


Among the papers publiſhed by Mr. M*Pherſon, there js a memorial 
| King James's adherents to one of the French minikers. The paper 
{ ned, but from the laſt paragraph it ſeems to Have been written by 
mcunkderable perſons, The memorial contains theſe words: „ Be- 
i his M.jeſty has the two Admirals, who command the fleet, and 
% wt in correſpondence with him, and from whom his Majeſty may 
xd every advantage. Firſt, they have been trained up by his Majeſty, 
| owe their fortunes to him, and expect more from him than the 
Face of Orange will ever give them, and therefore, they have greater 
IQations from his Majeſty z moreover, they hate the Prince of 
"ge, on account of the inſolence, of which they think he has been 
ty towards the nation ; and laſtly, they bave reaſon to fear they will 
laerificed to the Parliament, in order to ſave the Prince of Orange, 
de eu not fail to blame them for the loſs of the Smyrna fleet, Dela. 
" 6epends entirely upon the King; and Kiliigrew, the ſecond in com- 
e, depends upon the Earl of Danby, who is for the King.” 

* allo Sir Joha Fenwick's confeſſion. 
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trade, of the veſſels intended for the deſcent upon Fug 


and the battle of Steinkirk loſt, in which he commane 
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ſterling *. The ſame uſe was not made againſt the Frend 


either from the nature of the Engliſh government, wig 
makes the ſhipping of the merchants dependent wa 
contract alone, or becauſe the King's Engliſh counds 
did not think of it, and his own time and thourh 
were occupied on the Continent. The object of Ruſh 
fleet having failed, and no others preſenting themlci 
it remained inactive the reſt of the ſummer. So that 
trade of Britain was ſuſpended, her ſeamen thrown i& 
and her ſhipping, both of peace and of war, laid wa 
harbour near a year, 

The war in Flanders this ſummer was equally v 
fortunate for William: Namur was taken in his f: 


The firſt of theſe events was made remarkable by 
circumſtances; the one, that the works were eren 
by Cochorn, who had contrived and conſtructed thx 
and were attacked by Vauban; and therefore thek 
great rivals in ſcience and art, diſplayed againſt a 
other all the powers of their minds, to determine & 
rank of genius between them. But a wound rec# 
by Cochorn during the ſiege, which diſabled him in 
acting, determined the point of ſucceſs, but not * 
queſtion, who was entitled to it. The other was i 
the ſiege was covered by the King of France, 1d! 
tempted to be raifed by the King of England, 755 
the head of an army of fourſcore thouſand men, 50 
Jong near to, and often in ſight of each other, wii* ® 
nations around ſtood in painful expectation of ther 
But Louis XIV. whoſe character is marked by an ® 
nion which he ſanctiſied by his practice through be- 
and the greateſt part of his reign, that the bet tuen! 


* Journals of Commons of this year, 16:h Novem 
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der him, to conduct his army. By the counſels of 
kat General, he eluded all the arts of William to force 
jim to a battle, or to cut off his reſources ; and ſhewed 
e deſerved ſucceſs, by allowing another to take the 
jonour of it. The other event was marked by the 
Aout, almoſt divine, of the Engliſh troops, and their 
eat loſs of men, through the fault of Count Solmes, 
heir commander, who was ſaid to have diſliked the 
Engliſh, becauſe their free ſpirit, which he called a 
mutinous one, would not ſubmit to German ſubordina- 
on; and who leſt them expoſed, when it was reported 
he might have ſupported them with foreign troops. This 
circumſtance, by raiſing animoſity in England againſt 
ſoreigners, created afterwards much uneaſineſs to the 
King; although he, who ſeldom ſhed tears of ſympathy 
but in battle, had often cried out with a generous agony 
during the action, O my poor Engl:ſh, how they are 
abandoned!“ 
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In the courſe of the campaign, a plot was laid to aſ- Prcj-Qt ro 


ſaſtnate him, by one Grandval, who was executed for it. 
The furies of party in England fixed the imputation of 
tie crime upon King James, and even upon Louis XIV. 
ad ſome of his deceaſed and living miniſters: And 
party derived ſome advantage from it, to animate the 
nation againſt France and the late King, and in favour 
of William, who was ſaid to be expoſed in the cauſe of 
England. The King was too generous to pretend a be- 
lief of the imputation, and too politic to deny it. 


allathni'ts 


the Kings 


In the reſt of Europe, the ſtate of the war continued 


5 undetermined as ever. The Duke of Savoy broks, 
like one of the rapid rivers of his country, down upon 
Dauphiny, waſted the open country, and took ſeveral 
towns; but falling ill of the ſmall-pox, was ſtopped in 

D 2 his 
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* 3 his courſe, and returned to his own dominions, Ti 
French kept poſſeſſion of the part of Catalonia nem g 

16922 France, but without proceeding further, from the wx 
of roads and proviſions in Spain. On the Rhine, u. 
French, under the Mareſchal de Lorges, beſides oe 
advantages, gained a great battle at Speerbach, in wid 

the Duke of Wirtenberg was taken priſoner, but wig 

they did not carry into conſequence z becauſe Louis, in 

ſtead of preſſing the Emperor on that fide, found it mar 

his intereſt to let him carry his armies into Hungan, 

and waſte them againſt the Turks. In that quam 


alone the arms of the Emperor had a decided ſuperiority; - thi 
but which he rendered of no uſe, by refuſing reaſonadl ie p 
terms of peace when offered to him there, from an obl. red 
| nacy and pride, which were worth victories to France, fice 
| A teenlar After the alternate ſucceſſes of the ſummer, the Ki! irk 
oppoſition 4 . . * 4 
q in Partia- returned to England to convene his Parliament in Ns, > ſo 
| ment. vember. One of Lord Caermarthen's marginal notes, 
1 
4 


upon Lord Rocheſter's memorial above mentioned, is 11 
the following words: “ Lord Cornwallis ſays, bad tt 
% Parliament met when ſummoned this ſummer up 
« the victory at fea, they would have given any thing: 
« Engliſh people being puffed up with ſucceſs, und 
« when forgot, as it ſoon is, their zeal will cool; b 
« that conſequently, by this time, it will be forgot quit, 
& which will prove of ill conſequence to your affairs. 
The obſervation was juſt: The King, by meeting d 
Parliament ſoon after the battle of the Boyne, had ce 
tained, and with eaſe, whatever he aſked; but by dei. 
ing to aſſemble Parliament for near ſeven months alt?! 
the battle of La Hogue, he loſt all the effects of the vicio!! 
The interval gave time for Lord Marlborough, who #5 
enraged at what he called the King's ingratitude to d: 
Whigs and to himſelf, and whoſe favour with the ben 


heir to the throne, high character in his profeſſion, 2 
ad6v? 
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bore all, whoſe power of induſtry and intrigue made r. 

„ influence, though he was only a ſoldier, and in | 

iſon, be felt in every line of life in the kingdom, to 1693. 

epare a regular and concerted oppoſition in Parliament. 

he Lords Huntingdon and Scarſdale had been com- 

itted to the Tower at the ſame time with him, on 

ages of high treaſon ; but ſome doubts were enter- 

ned of the legality, both of the commitments and of 

e continuance of them. Taking advantage of this 

ircumſtance, and of former and recent events, Lord 

rlborough hoped that he ſhould provoke the Whigs, 

the preference given to the Tories in places of truſt ; 

e Peers, in defence of the privileges of their order, in- 

red in his perſon and thoſe of his two friends; the 

ficers, by the laughter of their countrymen at Stein- 

rk, pride of raiik, jealouſy of foreigners, and antipathy 

d foreign command; the merchants, by their lofles ; 

jen of ſenſe, by the imprudence of ſending great and 

xenſive Engliſh armies to a continental war, when 

eit country was left unprotected againſt invaſions at 

ome; and the people, by the hatred and envy which 

key always bear to their ſuperiors. 

The effect of theſe preparations appeared as ſoon as Complain 

1ament was opened. The Peers, inſtead of paying OS os 

e common compliment of an addreſs of thanks to the Lord Marl- 

Log for his ſpeech, delayed it for a fortnight; and, in on 201 

e mean time, "inſtantly entered upon an inquiry into Feers. 

e commitment of the three Lords. The legality of the 

Pmmitment was referred to the opinion of the judges, 

io deemed it to be legal. But the King was too wiſe 

d let the ſtrength of parties be tried, as Charles I. and | 

aries II. had too often imprudently done, upon ab- 

ach queſtions between the rights of the King and of 

e people, where the utmoſt he could hope for would be 

e declaratory words in bis favour, of which the 
public, 
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public, who were both judges and parties, would c. 
tinually complain, quaſhed the diſpute, by ordering tr 
Lords to be ſet at liberty, 

The Houſes next attacked the King's Tory adm. 
ftration, by an inquiry into the cauſes of the miſcarrizg 
by ſea, In the heat of party and paſſion, natura hy 
popular aſſemblies, and which, therefore, makes ther 
compliments or cenſure, for the moſt part, of lit 
conſequence in the eyes of poſterity; Admiral Ruß 
protected by the Whig party, becauſe himſelf a Whiz 
and becauſe he had been diſplaced from his command 
the King, received from the Houſe of Commons u 
honourable teſtimony of his conduct, in a battle vi 
he had not meant to fight, and in an invaſion of Fran, 
which he had intentionally diſappointed. The probe 
tion of Lord Nottingham was more ſerious, becauſe tt 
whole Whig party joined in a cry againſt him, al 
becauſe the Tories, fretted by miſcarriages during is 
adminiſtration, gave him only a feeble protection. Bt 
he eſcaped, from the nature of all parliamentary inquires 
which give time for the keenneſs of friends to increh, 
the reſentment of enemies to ſubſide, and the indontt 
of all to indulge itſelf *. 

The Peers, taking advantage of an expreſſion in & 
King's ſpeech, in which he had paid an unmezlf 
compliment to the advice of Parliament, preſented wilt 
they called an addreſs of advice to the King t; in #9 
they deſired, that the commanding officer of the En! 
abroad, next to the King, ſhould be a native of his c. 
nions; a regulation which, while it ſeemed to 4 
only at Count Solmes, ſhews the extent of Lore * 
borough's views, who foreſaw he might one 02 © 
the beneßt of it; that the Engliſh officers ſhou's © 
mand officers of equal rank in the contederate at): ** 


Lords Proteſis, z iſt Dec:mber 1692. 
T Leros Journals, mi February, 
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contained, was levelled at the Dutch; that twenty 
douland Engliſh ſoldiers ſhould remain in England, to 
commanded by one of the King's ſubjects; and that 
o ſeat at the board of ordnance ſhould be beſtowed on 
foreigner. The Commons, in a reſolution for an ad- 
refs, added, that the vacancies for general officers 
hould be filled up with natives of the King's dominions. 
The ſubject touched the King on too tender a part; 
ad therefore he anſwered dryly to the Lords, “ that he 
© would conſider the matter of it.” The anſwer, pro- 
ably, ſhewed the Commons, that they had either gone 
o far, or that their going further could have no con- 
ſ-quence ; and therefore they did not turn their retolutions 
imo an addreſs. 

The particular view of that part of the addreſs which 
&fred twenty thouſand Engliſh ſoldiers to be kept 
in England, commanded by an Engliſh general, has 
en'y lately been brought to light, Lord Marlborough's 
original plan, in concert with King James, was to pre- 
vail with Parliament, to ſend all the foreign counſellors, 
nd the foreign forces, which were above five thouſand, 
in London, out of England, and then, by taking ad- 
vantage of their abſence, to make the late King's re- 
turn to England more ſafe, But ſome of the late King's 
party, who knew not that the plan was concerted with 
"ir maſter, believing it was intended to pleaſe the 
Princeſs Anne, and to ſerve the ambition of her favourite 
Marlborough, and not her father, informed Lord Port- 
and of the intention, and thereby enabled him to coun- 
tetact it *. 

The 


Kiag James's account of this matter, in a memorial to Louis XIV, is 
s 'belz words; „ My friends deligned laſt year to recail me by the Patl'a- 
Ki, The plan was cuncericd, and Lerd Chuichiil wes to propoſe ig 

| « Parhament, 
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The Whigs in the Rouſe of Commons aimed 2 bier 
at the Tories, by a vote for an addreſs to the King 
(e 1 1 ; 

to employ in his counſels and the management of hi 
affairs, ſuch perſons only whoſe principles oblige then 
„to ſtand by him, and his right, againſt the late Kin 
„% James, and all other pretenders whatſoever,” By 
the Tories eluded the blow, by concurring in a reſ{ly. 
tion which they ſaid did not affect them. 

The oppoſition party made an attempt, in the Hock 
of Lords, which was begun by the Marquis of Halifa 
and Lord Mulgrave, to obſtruct the ſupplies, and thy 
ſtop the wheels of government altogether, by creztug 
and fomenting a quarrel between the Houſes on th: 
common Jand-tax bill: They prevailed with the Lord 
to aſſert a right to tax themſelves, and to ingrait a clauk 
for that purpoſe on the bill, when ſent to their Houle 
by the Commons. The Houſe of Commons took the 
alarm in an inſtant, and unanimouſly declared againſt the 
innovation. But the intention of ſtarting the quetton 
was too apparent: Suſpicions aroſe that it had been 
concerted with the friends of the late King: Its ſerving 
France, by throwing diſcord into an Engliſh Pafla- 
ment, provoked all. And therefore it was droppes, 
not without ſome ſhame, and perhaps ſome compuncuon, 
in thoſe who had ſet it on foot. The attempt to ch 


„ Parliament, to drive all ſtrangets out of the council and army, and era 
« u- of the kingdom. If the Frince of Orange had conſented to that pi» 
« poſal, they would bave had him ia their power, If he had rejectes ut, bt 
„% would have made the Parliam:nt declare againſt him: and, at the lane 
*« time, Lord Churchill, wich the army, was to Ceclare for the Parliames'; 
4e the fleet was to do the ſame, and 1 was to be recalizd, They had atze 
1 begun to execute this project, and had gained a conſiderable partyy wack 
« ſome loyal ſubj:&ts, why were indiſcreet, believiog that they ſerved 3% 
« and imagining hat what my Lord Churchill did was not on my ccc, 
*: but on account of the Prince's of Denmark, had the imprudence “ (iſe 
« cover the whole to Beatinck, and thereby diverted the b ow,” KMPhz- 
{oz'> State Papers, vol. i. p. 440. 
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ud public ſervice proved fortunate for it. The whigs, „ 
ing they were likely to become unpopular for what 
ey had done, did not, in the further courſe of the 109. 
on, oppoſe the ſupplies. The number of ſeamen was 

fed to 33,000“. 

The fate of a bill for diſabling members of future place bill, 
iments to hold offices under government, ſhewed the 

iFrence with which individuals could, at that time, 

ive up their own intereſts, to ſerve thoſe of their party. 

bill which, if propoſed at preſent, would fet all par- 

ment in a flame, paſſed the houſe commons with- 

t one contradictory voice, and was rejected in the 

puſe of lords by two only; circumſtances which are 

pmmonly referred to as proofs, either that there was 

uch virtue among parliament men at that time, or, 

hich is next to it, that they wiſhed to have it thought ſo; 

t which, perhaps, prove only, that the perſona] œco-— 

amy of our anceſtors was greater, and the offices of 

vernment fewer, and of leſs conſequence than they are 

v. The oppoſition brought the bill into the houle of 

dmmons to make themſelves popular; the court party 

cnted, to rob them of the advantage: Near one half of 

e peers voted for the bill, to ſhew they were independ- I 
: of the King; it was rejected by the reſt, becauſe , 
tir hereditary feats in parliament made them independ- 
it of the mob. | 

Though this bill went through the Houſe of Com- 
ons without much argument, becauſe there was much 
tectation and little ſincerity in the conduct of it; yet 
e public entered keenly into reaſonings upon its merit. 
ut While ſome defended it on the common topic, that 
| diſpoſal of offices among the members of the houſes 
es an undue influence to the crown over them; and 


* Commons Journals, 1ſt December. 
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ſome attacked it on the common topics, that ſince t 


ries, and the prerogative power of the crown had {ut 
ſuddenly in the reign of Charles I. new influences 
ſome ſort or other, were become neceſſary to prevent 
regal from being over- balanced by the popular par g 
the conſtitution ; there were men who reaſoned, or nit 
have reaſoned on deeper principles: For, on the as 
hand, it was no extravagance to ſay, though at firſt fr 
it might ſeem ſo, that the ſtruggle for places and honown 
in Fngland is in modern times the chief cauſe of tie 
liberties of England; becauſe the ſureſt road for mea d 
parts and fair ambition, to force the employment of tier 
talents into the ſervice of government, is through ther 
popularity: But they cannot become popular, witer 
continual efforts to obtain popular laws, which, whz 
they arrive at power, they cannot recal, or are aſh:mein 
make the attempt. On the other hand, it was or migtt k 
been lamented, that the ſame war for places and honoun 
which ſerves public liberty, hurts public intereſt: Tit 
in Rome, the annual change of power made it the nh 
of thoſe who aimed at it to promote the public ſeri 
even in the hands of their rivals, in order to recomment 
themſelves to that public favour, on which their hops 
ſucceeding to them in a year or two depended, 2d 
order to be able to perform the public ſervice with 
more glory to themſelves, when they were fo ſoon to bl 
the places of others; for which, the examples of Luci 
lus, Sylla, Cæſar, and others, might be appealed to, vn 
conquered kingdoms abroad, for thoſe who were 
peaching wem at Nane Whereas in England, . 

power of the crown to commit the care of the padde 
fervice to whom it pleafes, and for as long time 5% 
pleaſes, leaves no alternative for thoſe who wilt v* 


— 


en ployed in it, but to pull down their rivals; ® E 
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obſtructing their meaſures; abroad, by creating a Akt > 
fcicion of the ſtability of their councils; and every ganas 
dere, by taking advantage of their fears, in attempt= 1692 
7 any thing that is new, however uſeful it may be; 

x by traducing the political characters of the miniſters 
-oxernment, to fix the imputation of weakneſs or 

ccedneſs upon government itſelf, But thoſe perhaps 

we the wiſeſt, who, ſeeing and owning all theſe diſad- 

atages, thought, that though every thing was not good 

the political ſtate of England, yet every thing was 

ner than any where elſe, 

A bill equally hoſtile to the power of the crown, Bi'l for tri- 
hich provided for annual ſeſſions of parliament, and 1 
it it ſhould not be in the diſcretion of the crown to 

rolong the ſame parliament beyond three years, palled 

th houſes, The bill, though popular, raiſed diſlike in 

pme againſt a precedent, which pointed at fixing any 

nation to parliaments whatſoever. It was ſaid, “ That 

to permit members of parliament to tamper with their 

own ſittings, and their own duration, was dangerous, 

becauſe it was making them judges in their own 

cauſe: The ſame breath of opinion which made them 

limit their duration to three years might make them, 

for their own intereſt, extend it to ſeven: The uſe of 
ſeptennial, would ſet a precedent for that of vicennial 
parliaments ; and by that ſingle alteration in a ſtatute, 

the reſponſibility of miniſters to future parliaments, 

and of members to their conſtituents, being removed, 

Enzliſh parliaments would become, like the ſenates of 

* the Roman emperors, mere engines of power, but 

more unwieldy and intricate in their movements, and 

the liberties of England be laid for ever in the duſt : 

And that therefore it was ſafer to leave the duration of 
parliaments to the diſcretion of the crown, which, if 

wuſed, the ſpirit of the people could conttoul, than 

E 2 «K 0 
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de to ſtatutes, which, whether right or wrong, it by 
© hoved all to obey.” The King refuſed his aſfnty 


the bill, for the wifeſt reaſon which a foreigner co f. 
aſſign, “ That as he found the Engliſh conſtitutoag nd 
* be the beſ: in the world when he ſaved it, he wal h: 
not preſume to try to make it better.“ he 

'The houſes laſtly proceeded upon an inquiry intoth 10 
miſmanagement of the King's government in Irelad, TL; 
Here the numbers of complaints aroſe, as comma ou 
happens, in proportion to the favour with which tp"! 
were received; and informations acquired dignity fron 5 
being made in public, which thoſe who gave them val 
have ſcorned to communicate in private. But mot «ſn 
them were true; the cauſe of which was, that no git «| 
liament had been aſſembled in Ireland for twenty-lna 
vears, unleſs the diſorderly meeting of the late ku 4 
popiſh adherents, in the chambers of parliament, e 
called one; and nations which are accuſtomed to look wc, 
jor redreſs of grievances, to their public atflcmblies, vis. 
more expoſed than others to public diſorders, when tors. 
guardians of order can defend them no longer. Ee. 
given in evidence at the bar of the houſe of lords, we 
the Iriſh privy council, aſſuming military as well as e 
powers, had hanged a man without trial, becaul, e 
advice of a prieſt, he had refuſed to adhere to 2 0 ba 
feſſion made in council againſt his accomplices ee 
murder; and that the ſoldiers, not regularly paid, nts ſe 
at free quarter, forced money from the inhabitants e 
ſubſiſtence and clothing, and ſixed prices as they pleas te 
and that their extortions were believed to amount & ju 
200,000. Lady Cromwell, Counteſs of Ardz]als, f it 
a chair at the table of the houſe of peers, in whica k U 
was indulged, as well as in giving her evidence 0 


honour and not upon oath, becauſe ſhe was a per 
told the lords, that when ſhe offered coals and mw 
* 
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bis regiment, he anſwered, ** No he ſhould need no 
fring as long as there was a houſe upon the eſtate,” 
ad pulled down her houſes to uſe the timbers for fewel. 
heſe oppreſſions were imputed to cauſes deeper than 
common diſorders attendant upon armies, when con- 
ous that they have mankind at their mercy, from im- 
rudent expreſſions of Mr. Pultney, clerk to the privy 
ouncil, and of Mr, Davis, another dependent upon ad- 
piniftration ; for the one ſaid in the houſe of commons, 
bat, * if parliament did not find ſupplies for the troops, 
the troops would find free quarters for themſelves ;” 
and the other, that, „if the commons would give no 
money, they ſhould have no parliament.” 


The military ſtores of the late King were embezzled 
0 the extent of above 100,000/. ; of the perſonal eſtates 
of the rebels, in value 135,000/. only 10, ooo l.; was ac- 
counted for ; their real eſtates were let on leaſes three- 
fourths below their former value: And the profit of theſe 
Irauds was divided, under the cover of the names of other 
perſons, moſtly among thoſe who had been appointed to 
prevent them; to wit, Lord Conningſby, one of the 
two lords juſtices, the commiſſioners of forfeited 
eſtates, thoſe of the revenue, and even the lord chief 
baron, and two others of the judges. The mode of 
deſtowing the leaſes gave more provocation than the pre- 
ſerences beſtowed ; for though the auctions were open, 
only thoſe perſons were permitted to bid, who were in- 
tended to be favoured; and therefore the appearance of 
juſtice ſeemed to add mockery to the want of it. But 
the behaviour of Mr, Culliford, one of the commiſ- 
koners of the revenue, who was attacked in the houſe 
of commons for the ſhare of profit which he drew from 
leaſes taken contrary to his duty, joined perſonal to po- 
{tical inſult, when he conveyed an inſinuation to the 
houſe, 
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; parliament, protected him from anſwering to ſuch Charzy 
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houſe, that. his privilege, as a member of the Env 


in Ireland. 


Even accident ſometimes preſented occaſion for prom. 
cation; for proteQions from debt having been bot 
from men in power by many Roman Catholics, unde 
pretence that they had been in rebellion, and as {ug 
were intitled to proteAion by the articles of Limeric; 
it ſometimes happened, that while the officers of ly 
were committing proteſtants to prifon for debts, tho 
perſons were coming out of it. This contraſt between 
the fates of the priſoners, ſtruck the ſenſes of ſpectator, 
the imaginations of the abſent, when they heard of i, 


claimed againſt a government which allowed proteſtam 
to be committed to priſon for debts, who had fought fi 
government, when thoſe papiſts were freed of then, 
who had fought, or by the aid of perjury and þribey 
had pretended to have fought, againſt it. The affed 
tion of {ſilence in men connected with power, wit 
queſtioned, why they gave ſo many protections from 
debt to pretended rebels, was more alarming than tix 
avowal of bad reaſons could have been ; becauſe ſecrecy 
always creates ſuſpicion that there is too good a caule for 
it. Mr. Culliford's anſwer, when queſtioned upon ſuch 
ſubjets, was, that © theſe were arcana imperii which le 
« was not at liberty to explain *.“ 

All theſe injuries, real or exaggerated, were made mort 
bitter to thoſe of high rank in Ireland, by the ſame ci. 
cumſtance, which was ſeen in our day in Scotland in the 
laſt rebellion, and ſoon after it, and which will be {ea 
in every country where there is a war of governmeſt 
with its ſubjects. The more generous, who complained 


o Journals of the Engliſh houſes this year, 
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the injuries of armies and officers, were privately tra- 1 RT a 
iced at court, and in the cloſets of miniſters in Eng- e 
ad, as enemies to the King; and thoſe mean men who, 1693. 
th indifference, ſaw their country inſulted, were ho- 

ured and rewarded as his only friends, | 

[a this inauſpicious ſtate of things, Lord Sidney had L514 Sid- 
over lord lieutenant of Ireland ; but preſuming on 1 
is being the King's only Engliſh favourite, and in- Tn 
xicated with ſudden power, he loſt that temper in pro- 

berity, which his maſter had never loſt in adverſity, 

rfiead of letting bills for ſupplies originate in the Iriſh 

ouſe of commons, he ſent two bills to the houſe which 

ad been drawn by the privy council of Ireland, tranſ- 

xitted to England, and approved there; the one, a bill 

or a new exciſe upon beer; and the other, a tax upon 
orn-lands, in a country where a land-tax had never 

een known: Unpopular bills, becauſe they affected the 

Irink and the food of the people, and unpopularly in- 

duced, Fired with the love of that freedom which 

y had vindicated againſt one King, the Iriſh ex- 

nded the ſpirit of it to another, and aſſerted, that no 

money bills could be brought into parliament which had 

not originated in parliament itſelf ; and the commons 
ſubſtituted a bill for a poll-tax in their places. They 

prepared other bills, popular, wiſe, and juſt; and 

among others, a bill for a law, which was the thought 

of a divinity in pity to human kind, a habeas corpus law. 

Lerd Sidney reprimanded the Houſe, ſuddenly diſmiſſed 

the parliament without doing buſineſs of any kind, by 

wich he loſt the intended ſupplies, and returned to Eng- 

land in little more than two months after he had left it. 

His departure was marked by ſtrong features of paſlion ; 

for Sir Arthur Rawdon, with five other members of 
character and fortune, having, from civility, aſked his 
permiſſion to do what they could have done without it; 

5 , that 
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& knew no better agent for the proteſtant intereſt thy 
„the King himſelf, who, to his knowledge, had ben r fro 
* ſo for theſe twenty years paſt ; but if they deſiredty 
& go to England to aſk his Majeſty's pardon for thei 
„ riotous meetings, they might do it, and he hope 
e they might ſucceed in it.” And to take from him 
the excuſe of an unpremeditated anſwer, he turned it ar in 
into a deliberate act, by ordering his own imprudence, 
in the anſwer, to be recorded in the council-book. In- 


mediately after, Lord Sidney diſmiſſed Sir Arthur Raw. ee 
don from the government of his county; but two no- count 
blemen, whom he ſucceſſively appointed to fill his place, bol 
refuſed to accept, With the ſame impotent marks of thoſe 
_ diſgrace, he ſent the clerk of the privy- council to de- lo 
mand from the King's prime and ſecond ſerjeant tet Nom 
commiſſions, for their conduct in parliament : One d who 
them, holding in his hand one commiſſion which, fron per 
the terms of it, could be taken from him, and another eh 
which could not, bid the clerk “ take which be im fre 
<< pleaſed, | heſe 
A very ſtrong remonſtrance on theſe ſubjects was pre- 10 
ſented to the King in England by the peers, and another | diſc 
prepared by the commons. But the King, either ſeeing WAR") 
that the injuries of Ireland were too wide, and involved WP 
too many offenders, to be puniſhed ; or he, who was i pore! 
indulgent and ſteady friend, remembering his obligations pncie 
to Sidney for paſt ſervices, interrupted the inquiry by a 
prorogation of parliament on the 14th of March, on 4 
ſoon after went to Holland 8. aſte 
The external quality of an Engliſh monarch, is height [oy 
but of his miniſters, moderation of ſpirit ; becaule "2 
* Jourrals of the Engliſh houſes this year, 
| | Prince, Vi 
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'hce, who has no power but what the laws give him, ile T III. 
oor I. 
obliged to aſſume the appearance of ſtate ; and be- 
uſe, on that very account, freemen will generouſly 193. 
ar from him what they will not ſubmit to from their 
wels: And hence the hiſtory of England ſhews, that 
r Princes have been more obliged to the temper, than 
the talents of their ſervants. This truth was ſeen in 
contraſt between the fate of the King's affairs this 
ar in Ireland and in Scotland. The King took the 
ble appearance of his confidence from Sir John Dal- 
mple, who was now, by the death of his father, be- 
me Viſcount of Stair, becauſe he was unpopular on 
count of the affair of Glenco, and was thought to be 
o bold in his ideas, merely becauſe they were ſuperior 
thoſe of other men, and gave it to the Earl of T weed» 
lord chancellor, and to the Duke of Hamilton, 
dom he appointed his commiſſioner to parliament ; one 
whom was by nature a man of mild manner and 
per, and the other by art was courteous to all, be- 
ule he was conſcious that his diſtance of rank ſecured 
im from the danger of loſing ground by condeſcenſion. 
aſe miniſters, by very different arts from thoſe of 
rd Sidney, prevailed with a diſcontented parliament, 
 diſcontented times, to contrive new oaths for the ſe- 
urity of government; to impoſe taxes ſufficient for its 
port; to make him an offer, common enough in 
pttſh parliaments, of preſſing recruits to fill up va- 
pncies in his regiments, and to increaſe his army with 
o regiments of cavalry, and four of infantry *. But 
e difficulties in which Lord Sidney had involved his 
alter by loſing the Iriſh ſupplies, forced the King + 
 Uirert the money intended for raiſing troops in Scot- 
ne, for the uſe of thoſe of Ireland. So that of three 


* Gazette, May 4, 1693. + Burnet, 
Yor, III. F kingdoms, 
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deſpiſed both, and pitied neither “. 


* Vide a very extraordinary report againſt Ireland in the Journals ct & 
houſe of commons, 12th January this year, and the ſubſequent conta 
England to the Scots colony at Darien.——The report is in the fall 
words : 

« Tt is notorious, that not an Iriſhman who was in Ireland during te 
te rebellion, and capable of being gnilty thereof, either by being zd 
« arms, or by aiding, abetting, and aſſiſting the rebels, is innocent: St 
« the only perſons preſumed to be ſo, are either ſuch as continued in Err 
« during the whole time, of which there are not above three or four lum 
c or infants of ſuch an age as could not capacitate them to beat ary, 
4c abet or aſſiſt the rebels: In both which caſes, it is to be noted, that 
« heirs, or next in remainder, may have been, and probably were, in 
„ lion. 

« Fifty-two rebellions, which the Iriſh have been guilt» of, may {© 
c ciently evince, that nothing can reconcile the implacable hatred of then 
« the Britiſh nation; and the only way of ſecuring that kingdom w 
« crown of England is, the putting it out of the power of the Iriſh azaz 
« rebel; gentle means having hitherto always proved ineffectual; and th: 
6 your they received after being conquered in one rebellion, alway! is 
« foundation for the next.“ 

From thoſe premiſes the report forms this concluſion : 

« In order to which, it is humbly propoſed, that the felling de 


te feited eſtates of that kingdom, rot remitted by the articles of C. ad this 
„ Limeric, to proteſtants, will ſo ſtrengthen the proteſtant, and weakens ſber 
« popiſh intereſt of that kingdom, that future rebellions will, ud = 
„ eale, thereby be prevented, than otherwiſe they can.” e 
Appendix, No. I. = 

Froiſſart, whoſe relations are written with the fimple charms of Xerpu Which 
and, like his, are full of manners and picture, and who lived in the un * 
Edward III. gives the following particulars of his expedition. It 808 eg 
nally intended for Galcony, to raiſe the ſi iege of Ajguilion, then beficges ao 
the King of France's {on at the head of one hundred thonſans mew. B wel 
Edward's fleet being prevented by croſs winds from getting into the cc. * 
was perſuaded by Godfrey of Harcourt, a French rebel lord, W p G 
him, that the beſt way to raiſe the ſiege, was by invading Normandy ; * 
argument which Godfrey made uſe of, was in the following woc * * 
«© Normandy was one of the moſt plentiful countiies in the word, ks a 
«c people were little uſed to war, and thoſe who were, were occup.* K ”_ 
«« fhege of Aiguillon ; and that he would find many great towns, but w MU 
f* walls.“ Upon this account Edward turned his fleet to La Hoge, © . 


my conſiſted of ten thouſand 2rchers, an equal number of We a 226 , bed 
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in that age, were uſed as light troops, and four thouſand men at arms; Pax T III. 
vere the cavalry of the age, and each of whom carried three horſes with Boox I. 
if it be true that the Engliſh men at arms were compoſed in the ſame - 
vith the French, each of whom, as the hiſtorian Guicciardin relates, had 1693+ 
e horſes with him. Edward was accompanied by the prime nobility of 
d, and by his eldeſt ſon, afterwards the Black Prince, then a youth, 
animate the army by the preciouſneſs of their pledge, and to form the 
d ts the love of great actions by ſeeing great ſcenes. When the King 
ded, be fell, His attendants wiſhed him to return to his ſhip, and not to 
i his army that day, becauſe the fall was ominous. He anſwered, with a 
piy preſence of mind, that the ground of France had ſhowed her fondneſs 
receive him, and he accepted her embraces. He ſtopped for ſome time to 
ke the towns of Barfleur, Cherbourg, Montbourg, and other towns on the 
coaſt, with the then ſtrong fort of Caen, in order to ſecure places of re- 
+ to his fleet, and of retreat to his army. Such priſoners as were rich ot 
wlike he ſent over to England in his ſhips, which were continually paſſing, 
at he might be ſure of the ranſom, common in thoſe days, of the one claſs 
men, and be ſafe from the inſurrections of the other behind him when 
quitted Normandy. His march was along the Seine, to procure water- 
age for his baggage, and ſecure one of his flanks, He divided his army 
* three bodies, which marched ſeparately in the day-time, to cover more 
pantry, but were encamped at night, ſo as to be able to give aid to each 
zer, if attacked; and for that purpoſe, his own quarters were always in the 17 
entre of the camp. But he paſſed the walled towns without beſieging them, #\ 
Bat © be might not“ (as Froiſſart ſays) „“ waſte his army and artillery." q 
I bis march, Froiffart ſays, that he found” (preciſely as would be found i 
this day) « the country full of grain, carts, and waggons, horſes, ſwine, 1 
ſeep, and other beaſts; their houſes full of riches, rich burgeſſes, and 
much drapery.” He came within a few miles of Paris, burning ſome v9 
zes around, but did not attack it, becauſe the King of France protected 
* with a ſtrong army poſted at St. Denis, and diſeaſe had infected the Engliſh 
. Being afraid of want of proviſions if he returned through a country 
which he had waſted, he took his route through Picardy, the magazine of 
prin of France, as Normandy is her magazine for animal food. But the 
b.6ze3 of the Seine being broke down by the enemy, he threw a bridge of boats 
mr the river at Poiſſy. The country of Picardy not being at that time ſo 
e known as it is now, he had difficulty to find a ford in the Somme; but 
wen he found it, and that it was defended, he forced it by an unexpected 
ek. The enemy hung upon his retreat with more than one hundred 
Bouland men, and he had not the eighth part of the number. 
He retreated till he found a very ſtrong poſt, juſt large enough to draw up 
bs army, and defended by nature every where, except in his front, which he 
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ic ofen for the enemies to paſs, and then ſtopped to receive them, and re- 
bve the fatigues of his army. Early in the morning of the day of the battle 
i roſe, paid his devotions in private, and when the ſun roſe, he repeated 


den in public with his whole army, to the God of battles. He then rode 
F 2 from 
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PANT III, from rank to rank, encouraging his men (as Froiſſart ſays) ©« with kd 
Book I. « words and cheerful looks; and made them recruit their ſpirits with wg 


1693. 


„ ſonne deed, or hurt, or on the yerthe fallen? No, Sir, quoth the kat, 
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and drink, and reſt themſelves in their ranks on the ground, while dec 
mies were approaching. He poſted all the horſes behind, and placed dh 
riders, with the infantry, in the narrow and ſtrong ground of his dun 
The battle was gained by the Engliſh archers, who, in that aze, ws 
deemed the beſt in the world. Froiſſart ſays, © their arrows fell thick g 
« ſnow among the French.” Often attacked, and often viQoriou, 9 
never quitted their ground to purſue, till the enemy fled every uber; af 
even then the main body went not, but the light troops to complete the @ 
feat, who ſtabbed all whom they overtook with ſhort daggers, through th 
openings of the armour which covered their bodies. The Engliſh arny ia 
been drawn up in three bodies behind each other, to give and receive ſua 
the more eaſily ; the young Prince commanding the firſt line, and the KN 
the laſt, who took his ſtation on a height at a wind-mill, to have the ber 
view of both armies, The Prince's line being ſore preſſed ; Froſſat ra 
what happened in the following words, which I copy from the old Ent 
tranſlation by Lord Berners, becauſe it has all the ſimple air of the origad, 
e Than the ſeconde batayle of the Englyſhmen came to ſocour the Prices 
« batayle, the whiche was tyme, for they had as than moche ado, and tir 
« with y: Prince ſent a meſſanger to the Kynge, who was on a lytell wah 
« myll hyll: Than the Knyght ſayd to the Kynge, Sir, therle of Wark, 
« and therle of Cafort, Sir Reynolde Cobham, and other ſuche as be an 
« the Prince, your ſonne, ar feerſly fought with all, and are ſore hand: 
«« Wherefore they deſyre you, that you and your batayle wolle come al 
« ayde them; for if the Frenchmen encreaſe, as they dout they wall, you 
«© ſonne and they ſhall have moche a do. Than the Kynge fayd, u U 


tc but he is hardly matched; wherfore he hathe nede of your ayde: Wei 
% ſayde the Kynge, retourne to him, and to them that ſent you hyther, us 
« ſay to them, that they ſend no more to me for any adventure that fl, 
« as long as my ſonne is alyve: And alſo ſay to them, that they ſuf ia 
4% this day to wynne his ſpurres; for if God be pleaſed, I wole this jour 
ce be his, and the honoure therof, and to them that be aboute hym- 1 
10 the knyght retourned agayne to them, and ſhewed the Kynge's word, ® 
„ which gretly encouraged them; and they repoyned in that they had fer N 
« the Kynge, as they dyd.“ 

What paſſed on the evening of the battle, is thus finely delciibet c 
Froiſſart. © On this Saturdaye, whan the nyght was come; and db. 
« Englyſhmen hard no more noyſe of the Frenchemen, than they Wa 
« themſelfe to have the vyRorie, and the Frenchmen to be dyſconfith 
« flayne, and fled awaye. Than they made greate fyers, and light? 
« torcheſle and candelles, bycauſe it was very darke. Than the NF 
« auayled downe fro the lytell hyll where as he ſtode, and of al that d * 
e than his helme came never of on his heed. Than he went withal “ 


de batayle to his ſonne the Prince; and embraced hym in his armes, 1 
10 * 
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« bym, and ſayde, fayre ſonne, God gyve you good pſeuerance; ye are my PAA III. 
« good ſon, thus ye have aquyted you nobly ; ye ar worthy to kept a BOOK I. 
« me: The Prince inclyned himſelfe to the yerthe, honourying the 

« Kynge his father. T his night they thanked God for their good adven- 1693. 

« ture, and made no booſt therof; for the Kynge wolde that no manne 

« fhulde be proude or make booſt, but every man humbly to thanke 

« Cod. 

In the whole annals of literature, the beſt told tories for manners, and 

ife&ing and pitureſque circumſtances, are thoſe of Joſeph and his brethren, 

nd of Ruth, in the ſcripture: And yet Froiſſart's account of the fix citi- 

tens of Calais, who gave themſelves up to Edward to be executed, in order to 

fave the reſt of their fellow-citizens, is ſcarcely inferior. His relation, too, 

of the Lombards attempt to betray Calais to the French, the King's night- 

venture, and his behaviour to his priſoners, is perfectly capital. 


Appendix, No. II. 


| have ſaid, that Lord Stair, at three different periods, adviſed his late 
Majeſty to attack France through Paris. 

The firſt time was in the year 1734, when France was deſtitute of an 
ny, from the ſucceſſive pacific counſels of the Duke of Orleans and Car- 
anal Fleury; and the then fituation of Europe made the Moſelle the only 
ſtation tor a German and Engliſh army. The ſecond was in the year before 
the battle of Dettingen, when an Engliſh army lay uſeleſs in Flanders, and 
two French armies were in diſtreſs in Bohemia. The laſt time was after the 
vattle of Dettingen, when, added to the diſtreſſes of the former year, the 
French had loſt that battle. Theſe periods are referred to in the following 
memorial, which Lord Stair, when he refigned the command of the army in 
Germany, after the battle of Dettingen, delivered to the late King. 


Menerial preſented by Field Mareſchal Jobn Earl of Stair to R. George II. after 
the battle of Dettingen. 


The march from Aſchaffenburg was made entirely without my know- 
© ledge. I got into my coach in the morning, reſolving to continue there 
* Curing the march; but being afterwards informed that the French were 
* paſſing the Mayne, and advancing in order to attack us, I mounted on 
* horſeback immediately, and made all the diſpoſitions proper for drawing up 
* our army in order of battle, which I executed without any confuſion. 
Meeting Count Neuperg ſoon after, I informed him of the diſpoſitions L 
* had made, and he approved of them entirely. This general's opinion was, 
that the enemy's deſign was not to attack us. Your Majeſty coming vp 
x afterwards, I had the honour to acquaint you with every thing I had done, 
and you expreſſed in ſtrong terms your approbation of all. 

K I ſhall not take notice of what happened during the action; your Ma- 
T fel knows, that my opinion was, that without loſing time, we ſhould 
1 make all the advantage we could of the victory we had gained. When 

te wy arrived at Hannau, I propoſed to ſeize en Hochſtet, and lay a 
« bridge 
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PAT III. “ bridge over the Mayne, to paſs the river, and to poſt our army in fact 
Book I, « manner as to hinder the enemy from getting back over the Rhine; whic, 
—— © from what had paſſed on that fide of the Danube, I judged woult bu 
1693. happen. 1 preſſed the ſame advice with your Majeſty, by the mem g 
« General Ligonier; I am utterly ignorant how it came to paſs that it wa 
« followed. I propoſed afterwards to lay bridges over the Mayne on the fi 
« of Hannau, whereby we might be in a condition to take all poſſible a 
« tages of the enemy's conduct, in caſe they ſhould think fit to quitth 
« river. This being over, I told your Majeſty there was only one mean; i 
© to maintain your ſuperiority over the French, viz. to embark all the foxt, 
% and ſend them down the Rhine, and march them with all poſſible erpei- 
« tion towards Flanders. I cannot help till repeating that ſame advice. 
J have received ſeveral marks of contempt for my advice, even in tit 
% view of the whole army, particularly of the Engliſh troops. Poſts ef con- 
cc mand that became vacant, and uſed to be diſpoſed of by the recomments 
« tion of the commander in chief, were given away without my knowletg; 
« and ſome particular generals were named to command at the head c 
4 line whilſt I was there preſent. I have ſerved under the two gent 
« generals of their time; their confidence and favour have procured me 1 
« knowledge of the plans and diſpoſitions which they made for operations 
« At the end of the war I was ſtripped of all my employments, on cc 
« of my attachment to the houſe of Hanover. At the late King's acceſiun 
I was ſent to the court of France as ambaſſador : My conduct at that c 
is ſufficiently known. I had the misfortune not to pleaſe your Majefy' 
« miniſter; but that never in the leaſt cooled my zeal for the advancement 
« of your glory, and the public good, as far as was in my power. In 17% 
I got a plan delivered to your Majeſty for forming an army on the Mode, 
« which would infallibly have made you arbiter of Europe. When Mesh 
% Maillebois marched into Bohemia, I formed another plan for afſemiay 
« an army in Flanders, with which, if it had been readily executed, it ws 
cc have been eaſy to penetrate as far as Paris. No ambition, or any hopes 
« raiſing my fortune, cculd, at my age, have engaged me to quit my N 
& ment; no other motive but the hopes of contributing to your gl, © 
© of being uſeful to the public, eould have drawn me from thence. | fa 
& myſelf, that in regard of what I have repreſented to your Majeſty, 1% 
6 will be pleaſed to think that Lord Stair is an honeſt man, though a #327 
“e to art and cunning. I ſhall leave it to your Majeſty as my polit.cs 8. 
«© ment, never to ſeparate yourſelf from the houſe of Auſtria, It 67* 
« do, France will treat you as ſhe did Queen Anne, and all the cou — 
% were guided by her councils. 

« I hope your Majeſty will give me leave to return to my plough, wee 

. any mark of your diſpleaſure,” | 
It is a family report, that a propoſal! made by Lord Stair to thr Dutch cats 
ing his embaſſy in Holland, in the year before the battle of Dettingen, c 
a Dutch, Hanoverian, and Engliſh army into France, and the warmth vi 
which He preſſed ; it in the Engliſh cabinet, were _ reaſons why Lo: rd Car 


* 
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4+ whom be was always in bad terms, and to whom he refers in that part of Pas T III. 
+, memorial in which he ſays, that he is a ſtranger to art and cunning) ad- B O OK I. 
4 the King to go abroad to take the command of the army, leſt Lord Stair "= 
I turned upon France, inſtead of continuing on the Rhine. 5 
The memorial is curious upon another account, becauſe it ſhews that after 
the King joined the army, all regular command ceaſed, and that the general 
ws no longer general: So that Lord Stair was not anſwerable for any event 
fer that period, except for drawing up the army on the day of the battle, 
wich ſaved it. When Mareſchal Noailles from a ſteeple ſaw the diſpoſition, 
id Count Grammont make his imprudent attack with the gens d'armes, he 
wm: down ſhrugging his ſhoulders, and ſaid, „J'ai manque mon coup. 
« | have miſſed ray blow. 

The principles on which Lord Stair formed his opinion of attacking Franc, 
b marching to Paris, are confirmed by that of the beſt military critic that 
eve; wrote, the Marquis de Feuquiers. In the year 1667, almoſt all the ſtrong 
places between the frontiers of France and Bruſſels were in the poſſeſſion of 
Spain, and lay in the way of Louis XIV. to get at Bruſſels, if he had at- 
tempted it; yet Feuquiers ſays, that the French army ought to have paſſed 
them all without fear, and made the country round that capital and centre of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands the theatre of the war. He ſtates the objections and 
the anſwers to them, in terms which exactly apply to the project of the Eary 
of Stair. Some perſons may perhaps object to me, the difficulty of ac- 
« commodating the army with proviſions, in their march from the frontiers 
« of the kingdom, to that centre of the Netherlands; but if the army had 
* been only provided with a ſufficient ſubſiſtence for a march of five or ſix days, 
« iz it credible, that it could poſſibly fail of a ſupply, from the large and de- 
© tenceleſs towns that are round Bruſſels? I am ſeafible I may be likewiſe 
told, that it would have been impracticable to convey, to fo great a diſ- 
* tance, the heavy artillery, and thoſe ammunitions of war which would have 
deen neceſſary for the conqueſt of Bruſſels, had that city been diſpoſed to 
* make a vigorous defence; but I may juſtly anſwer, that in the ſeaſon of 
* the year, when that campaign ſhould have opened, the horſes would not 
* have been employed in any part of huſbandry, for which reaſon, all the 
* carriages in Picardie and Champagne might have been applied to this con- 
* vexance; fo that it was not any impoſſibility of effecting this great move- 
* ment, that prevented its accompliſhment.” The only difference between 
the two caſes is, that in carrying the war from France to Bruſſels, the ſtores 
41 providons would have been carried by land; whereas, in going from 
Normandy to Paris, the army muſt have been ſupplied chiefly from the ſea. 
But the difference is not material ; for in the firſt war. of the grand alliance, 
wen moſt of the Netherlands were in the hands of the allies, Louis XIV. 
v3 obliged to bring the ſores and proviſions for his army every winter by ſea 
t> Cala's and Dunkirk. In the late American war they failed acroſs the 
Atlantic. 

The following anecdotes of Lord Stair, who certainly was one of the firſt 
tharaQters of the age, becauſe he joined all the fine accompliſhments of a 
French 
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French nobleman to the great qualities of a Roman and a Briton, maß ney 
unacceptable to the public.-=When all his offices and honours hn 


from him by Sir Robert Walpole, for voting in parliament againſt the g. ord Ml: 
ciſe ſcheme, he retired to Scotland, and put his eſtate into the hank of th 
truſtces, to pay bills drawn by him in his magnificent embaſſy at Paris, wii | 
adminiſtration had refuſed to accept, reſerving only a hundred pounks 4 more 
month for himſelf. During this period, he was often ſeen holding the Whe 
plough three or four hours at a time. Yet on receiving viſits of ceremom, ders 
he could put on the great man and the great ſtyle of living; for he un fond . 
ef adorning a fine perſon with graceful dreſs; and two French horns 241 00 
French cook had refuſed to quit his ſervice when he retired, When the which 

meſſenger brought the late King's letter for him to take the command of % ſry, 

army, he had only ten pounds in the houſe. He ſent expreſſes for the ger. 

tlemen of his own family, ſhewed the King's letter, and deſired them to fnd ple 
m-ney to carry him to London. They aſked how much he wanted, 2 an 
when they ſhould bring it; his anſwer was, „the more the better, and the knee: 
« ſooner the better.” They brought him three thouſand guineas. The ct. Lo 
cumſtance came to the late King's ears, who expreſſed to his miniſters the us. Euro 
ealineſs he felt at Lord Stair's difficulties in money matters. One propoled Sar 

that the King ſhould make him a preſent of a ſum of money when he x. be © 

rived. Another ſaid, Lord Stair was ſo high ſpirited, that if he wa offer! « 0 

money, he would run back to his own country, and they ſhould loſe det a. 

general. A third ſuggeſted, that to ſave his delicacy, the King ſhould g L 

him ſix commiſſions of cornets to diſpoſe of, which, at that time, Cold for Az 


thouſand pounds a piece. The King liked this idea beſt, and gave the com- me 
miſſions blank to Lord Stair, ſaying, they were intended to pay for his jourxy 
and equi page. But in going from court to his own houſe, he gave al the 
ſix away. 
Lord Stair's judgment of men appeared in his choice of the three frierd 
whom he carried in his coach to London to provide for ; the late Sir John 
Pringle, afterwards preſident of the Royal Society; Mr. Keith, afterwans 
ambaſſador at Berlin and Vienna; and Sir Laurence Dundas; men of ſuyenor 
talents in their different lines, and of good birth, but at that time 9 fi- 
vourites of fortune. He was well repaid. I have ſeen the two firſt, at four- 
ſcore years of age, cry when the name of Stair was mentioned; and Mr 
Laurence Dundas, through the whole of his life, marked his gratitude 5 
affectionate kindneſs to every branch of his Lordſhip's family. 
John Duke of Argyle, who knew well that the artiſices of Lord Carter 
would find opportunities to create differences between perſons of (uct high 
ſpirits as the King and his general, ſaid, that Lord Stair's yanity had mx 
him take the command of the army, and his pride would make him throw 
it up. 
As the following anecdote marks the manners of the age during the Dake 
of M2: \borough*s ware, and the character of another ſingular man, [ all 
Nazard its Lord Mark Ker and Lord Stair were at play in a coffee, 
bu 
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e a ranger overlooked their game, and diſturbed them with queſtions. PAT III. 
A Mark (aid, “ Let us throw the dice which of us ſhall pink (a cant word B OOO K I 
of the time for fighting) this impudent fellow.“ They threw—Lord Stair — cm 
in, Lord Mark Ker cried out, Ah! Stair, Stair, you have been always 1693. 
more fortunate in life than me. 

When Lord Stair was ambaſſador at Paris during the regency, he gave 

ders to his coachman to give way to nobody except the King, meaning, 

bat an Engliſh ambaſſador ſhould take the paſs, even of the regent, but 

itkout naming him. The hoſt was ſeen coming down a ſtreet through 

Which the coach paſſed. The late Colonel Young, from whom I had the 

ory, who was maſter of horſe, rode to the window of the coach, and aſked 

Lird Stair, if he would be pleaſed to give way to God Almighty. He 

anſwered, „ by all means, but to none elſe; and then ſtepping out of the 

ecach, paid reſpect to the religion of the country in which he was, and 

Verled in a dirty ſtreet. 

Louis XIV. was told, that Lord Stair was one of the beſt bred men in 

Furope, © I ſhall ſoon put that to the teſt,” ſaid the King; and aſking Lord 
Stair to take an airing with him, as ſoon as the door of the coach was opened, 

he bade him paſs and go in: The other bowed and obeyed. The King ſaid, 

« the world is in the right in the character it gives: another perſon would 

* have troubled me with ceremony. 

During the rebellion in the year 1745, the clan of Glenco were quartered 

nar the houſe of Lord Stair. The pretender being afraid they would re- 

member, that the warrant for the maſſacre of their clan had been ſigned by 

the Earl's father, ſent a guard to protect the houſe. The clan quitted the 

del army, and were returning home: The Pretender ſent to know their 

Nan. Their anſwer was, that they had been affronted; and when aſked 

wat the affront was, they ſaid, ** the greateſt of any; for they had been 

* luſpeQted of being capable of viſiting the injuries of the father upon the 

innocent and brave ſon.” He was brave indeed; a ſure proof of which 

vis, that he uſed all the influence and power be poſſeſſed, to obtain mercy 

br thoſe rebels againſt whom he had commanded one of the armies which 

pied England. 
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LOSS of the Smyrna Fleet. —— Bad Succeſs in the Nit 
Indies. —— Shipwreck of Sir Francis Wheeler. — Cam- 
paign, — Seſſion of Parliament, and King's Reconcilia- 
tim with Whigs. He refuſes a Place Bill. — In- 
quiry into the Loſs of the Smyrna Fleet. — and into 
Miſmanagements in Ireland. French Offers of Peace 


refuſed, 
Anno 1693; 


HE hiſtory of mankind, which, in ancient times, 
and in modern times; until the riſe of the trading 
republics of Italy, was a relation of the events of wars 
and governments, is, ſince this laſt period, become in 
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1693. 
Loſs he 
Smyrna 


many nations a hiſtory of trade; becauſe the fates of fleet. 


war and of government have often depended upon the 
fate of trade, In the laſt century, the diſtant com- 
| merce of England, which in our days embraced, and 
had almoſt engroſſed the traffic of Aſia, Africa, North 
America, and the Weſt Indies, was confined chiefly to 
the Weſt Indies, where the French, at that time, raiſed 
tew ſugars; to the Mediterranean, of the trade of which 
the grand alliance gave a monopoly to Holland and Eng- 
land, becauſe the war with Spain, Savoy, and the em- 


peror, excluded France from it; and to the Levant, for 


the Engliſh, at that time, poſſeſſed moſt of the trade 
Which the French have ſince won from them there by 
G 2 their 
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their vicinity to the markets, and the facility with wich 
the ſouthern parts of France can accommodate their mz. 
nufactures to the demands of countries whoſe climatz 
are ſo ſimilar to their own. After the nation had ter 
ſaved from invaſion by the defeat of the French fleet x 


le t 
La Hogue, it became, therefore, a great object of g. Milo 
vernment to provide ſafety for the fleets of merchant. From 
men which were to fail to the Weſt Indies, or to ja ſhips, 
the ſtraits of Gibraltar. On this account Sir Franci [ziled, 
Wheeler had been ſent, in the beginning of the jeu ard 
1693, with a ſquadron of twelve ſhips, to convoy the ber | 
trade to the Weſt Indies, and, with 1500 troops, u noſe 


make an impreſſion on the French ſettlements in fer 
where they had no fleet to protect them ; and part of the 
combined fleets of England and Holland was intended 
to convoy, in the ſpring, through the Straits, from Eng- 
land, a fleet of rich merchantmen, which was, by this 
time, accumulated to more than 400 ſhips, becauſe 
many of them had been obliged to lie in harbour aborea 
year from want of convoy, 


The French, in the mean time, had ſpent the autumn 
and winter of the year 1692, in the molt extraurdinaty 
exertions at Breſt, under Mareſchal Tourville, and a 
Toulon, under the Count D'Etrees, to repair their 0, 
and build a new navy *, with a view to make a juncul 
in the ocean, and intercept this laſt fleet in its paſſige. 
The Engliſh fleet, commanded by the three admirz+, 
Shovel, Killigrew, and De Laval, jointly, and con- 
ſiſting of eighty- three line of battle ſhips, did not ſai 
from St. Helen's till the beginning of June. But 3 it 
was more difficult for the Engliſh to get intelligence 
from France, becauſe they could get it only in the com- 


* Burchet ſays they built ſixteen ſhip: of che line in gighteen mon 3% 
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meaneſt equally, from the idea of ſerving the late King, 
eſſed forward to give intelligence for nothing *; Tour- 
ile took care to ſail from Breſt a fortnight before, but 
unknown to the Engliſh admirals; for though a letter 
om France, that could be truſted, incloſing a liſt of 
ſhips, and containing intelligence that the Breſt fleet was 
ile, had been ſhewn publicly at the council- board by 
ord Nottingham; yet by a ſtrange fatality, ariſing ei- 
ter from his own careleſſneſs, or from the treachery of 
zoſe to whom he committed the care of forwarding the 
pets to the admirals, the liſt was ſent to them, but not 
the letter 4. The admirals, therefore, thought they had 
provided ſufficiently for the ſafety of the convoy, when 
they conducted it fifty leagues ſouth of Uſhant, and 
zen ſent Sir George Rooke on with a ſquadron of twenty- 
three ſhips to protect it, which was known to be a greater 
zee than the French could diſpatch from Toulon. 
and on the 6th of June they returned north, to defend 
Enzland againſt a fleet, which, in the ſouth, with a far 
Litcrent view, was already in the bay of Logos waiting 
vr the convoy, which the return of the Engliſh admirals 
ad expoſed to its mercy, 

When Tourville's leaving Breſt was known in Eng- 
nc, advice-boats were inſtantly ſent to Sir George 
Nocke, to advertiſe him of his danger, and to the ad- 
Firs to fail after him. But the diſpatch Cid not over— 


* Ore of the inflruQions of King James c, to ſuch members of the church 
England as were faithful to Lim, was in iheſe words; © Ti at exact ace 
©un's be ſent of the fleet, how the preparations go on weekly, that his 
Majefty may know when they can go out, and how ſtrong, which is of 
tres: importance ; That his M. E. krow "Bs commands at ſea in the 
nter, what ſhips ate our, and FIR ſtations.“ i herſon's State Pa- 
el. 1. p. 454. As the clergy ere ſpread every where ovec the country, 
 im;oflible for him to employ better intelligencers, 

1 Ins wry ia the Journals of parliament th years 
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expreſſed their fears to the council of England, 
leſt the two French fleets had joined, gone north abou; 
and ſhould invade the coaſt of England, while her whdt 
naval force was on the coaſts of Spain; and they defi 
freſh orders. 


In the mean time, the ſcouts of Sir George Rooke! 
fleet had, on the 16th of June, diſcovered ten ſhips d 
war in Logos bay, together with fome ſmaller veſch 
one of which Sir George took, and probably was in 
tended to be taken; for ſhe fell into his hands in tif 
night-time, and all the priſoners concurred in giving 
falſe intelligence, that their fleet conſiſted of no mat 
than fifteen ſhips ; that they had been becalmed in Los 
bay, and had taken that opportunity to water there, and 
that the ſquadron had forty ſtore-ſhips and merchantna 
under convoy; truſting, by this means, to induce tht 
Engliſh fleet to advance, from the double proſpect d 
ſecurity and of plunder. Upon this intelligence Sr 
George Rooke, in the morning, bore along the ſor 
upon the enemy; but, in the afternoon, diſcovered 1 
vaſt navy lying promiſcuouſly together, as far as the en 
could reach in the bay of Logos, and ſixteen ſhips mak- 
ing to him. He brought to, and ſtood off with an cal 
ſail, in order to give time to the heavy ſailers to work 
away to the windward and gave orders for the ſhys 
under the ſhore, which could not get out to ſea, to tate 
ſhelter in Faro, St. Lucar, and Cadiz, When tit 
enemy's fleet came up with Sir George Rooke's, t 
three ſternmoſt ſhips of his ſquadron, which er 
Dutch, together with a conſiderable number of me 
chantmen, tacked for the ſhore, being conſcious that 
they could not avoid being taken if they kept the (a 
The French ſhips, as faſt as they came up, followed 


them, allured by the ſame hopes of plunder, and tne 
fer;oritf 
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daun Sir George Rooke into Logos bay. But the 
ee Dutch ſhips*, to ſave the reſt of the fleet ſa- 
nfcing themſelves, made a deſperate defence againſt 
ighteen F. rench ſhips, and gave time to the reſt of the 
gert to get off, by which Tourville loſt the greateſt op- 
ortunity, that fortune ever threw in the way of a ſea- 
cer, to gain glory and fortune without danger, ſeeing 
de value of the fleet was above four millions. How- 
yer, beſides the three Dutch ſhips of war, and an 
Engliſh one taken, fourſcore of the merchantmen were 
or deſtroyed, and the value of the whole loſs was 
million ſterling. Of the reſt, ſome eſcaped into 
Craniſh ports, but the great body ſailed with Sir George 
Rooke to Madeira, A few days after the engagement, 
ourville ranged along the ports of Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
and Malaga, where he took or burnt two ſhips of war, 
and about twenty merchantmen, who had taken refuge 
In them, 


Rooke failed to Ireland, and from thence joined the 
reat fleet, which, with a view to intercept 'Tourville in 
uus return to Breſt, at a time when he was, on the con- 
trary, carrying the maritime glories of France along the 
alts of the ocean and the Mediterranean, took the 
ominous ſtation, fifty leagues ſouth of Uſhant, 
„a few weeks before, the admirals had taken their 
arewel of Rooke, when they ſent him forward with 
bis convoy, Here a calamity, ſtill greater than that 
Fich had happened, nearly befel the fleet; for fifty 
Kore-ſhips that had been ſent with proviſions from Eng- 
und for the fleet, which, in its hurry, had failed with 
Rery few, miſſed it for ſome time, and above fourſcore 
Feat ſhips of war ran a riſk of wanting proviſions, 


® Gazette 1693, July 37» 
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The fleets returned to St. Helen's in the end of . 
guſt; and ridicule was added to diſgrace, when ſpet. 
tators beheld four regiments of infantry diſembak, 
which had been put on board four months before, 
make a deſcent on the coaſt of France, The erect 
fleet was then laid up in harbour during the reſt of tk 
ſeaſon, N 

Sir Francis Wheeler's expedition was equally unſue, 
ceſsful: In conjunction with General Codrington, g;. 
vernor of the Leeward Iſlands, who brought 800 na 
with him that had been raiſed in thoſe iſlands, he mats 
an attempt in April on Martinico, which, after being 
landed for a week, without oppoſition, but without doing 
any thing, was diſ-ppointed by the ſame three cauſes which 
have proved fatal to ſo many other expeditions in Weſt la. 
dian regions; the imprucence of expoſing troops, late 
brought from Europe, to fatigues, military exerciſe, and 
marches, which it is impoſſible for them to bear, troogs 
who ſhould never be made uſe of, except in the day d 
battle; the wrong policy of not converting negroes, ite 
bituated to the climate, and to live on any proviſenz 
into ſoldiers, exerciſed and officered by Europeans, it 
the ſame way as is now practiſed with regard to fei 
in India, with a promiſe of liberty if they behave wel, 
a mcaſure, of which a child might ſee the good ſenlt 
but to which military pedantry has never aſſented“; 
and, above all, diſputes between the ſea and land of- 
cers, which, it is. impoſſible to avoid in climates wir 
the ſpirits of Europeans, raiſed and diſturbed, their pal 
ſions irritated, their impatience under ſickneſs, at be 
miſeries which they ſee all around them, and to return 9 
happier regions, throw a kind of temporary inſanl 
over the miads of men. He pointed at attempts, 12% 


The meaſure was tried on the Spaniſh main in the laſt wat, U _ 
officers of more genius than rack, and ſucceeded perfectly. 
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of winter, returned to England, with his ſhips eaten 
with worms, and loaded with barnacles, and moſt of his 
crews either dead or dying, or dragging along a life of 
liſcaſe that was worſe than death, 


The misfortunes of the nation, and of Wheeler by 
ſa, in ſummer, were wound up by that which befel him 
in winter: For having been ſent to conduct the trade to 
Spain and the Mediterranean, he was ſhip-wrecked in 
his paſſage through the Straits, and Joſt his life, ſeveral 
of his ſhips, and a number of merchantmen, 


The campaign on the continent of Europe was alſo 
unfortunate. In Germany the French took Heidelberg, 
in Spain Roſes, in the Netherlands Huy and Charleroy. 
In the laſt of theſe countries, the Mareſchal Luxemburg 
defeated the Dutch and Engliſh, commanded by King 
William, in a great battle at Landen; and in Italy, the 
Mareſchal Catinatt defeated the Duke of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene in another at Marſiglia. The firſt of 
theſe actions was made remarkable by General Churchill's 
taking his nephew, the Duke of Berwick, ſon to King 
James, priſoner, and bringing him to his brother-in-law 


neral action in Europe, in which the attack was made 
by the bayonet and ſword alone, after the rapid manner 
of attack uſed in Roman armies, and was therefore de- 
ciſre. The Duke of Berwick, in his Memoirs, ſays, 
that when he was carried priſoner to the King, the firſt 
thing that truck him, who had never ſeen the King be- 
fore, was, his eye like that of an eagle. One circum- 
ſtance of the meeting related by the Duke, marks the 
taciturn manner, and another, the phlegm of the King. 
For he took his hat off, but did not ſpeak to the Duke; 
ind though it be known from hiſtory, that he expoſed 

Vor. III. HH his 


King William; the other, becauſe it was the firſt ge- 
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his life in an extreme degree in that action“, as he 2. 
ways did when his doing ſo was neceſſary; yet the 
Duke found him at a time when it was not neceſſary u 
do ſo, half a mile diſtant from the field, and piving hy 


orders with as much calmneſs, as if the action had ben 


Se ſſion of 
parliament, 
and re conci- 
ation with 
the Whigs. 


over. 

At the end of ſuch accumulated misfortunes by fe 
and by land, the King met his parliament in Noventbe, 
There is no governing England without calling a litk 
of the trick of party to the aid of government; be- 
cauſe, in a country in which all take a fide, even on the 
moſt abſtract part of politics, many flock to whoerr 
holds up the ſtandard of their opinions, who would nt 
rank behind himſeif, and they account his vidories to 
be their own, though they gain nothing by them, The 
whig party, which, in the convention parliament, hat 
chiefly contributed to place the King on the throne, 
could with eaſe have inſured ſucceſs in parliament to hs 
meaſures; but being afraid that his auxiliaries might 
become his maſters, he had taken power from them, and 
thrown it into the hands of the tory party, hoping tht 
when neither fide had the ſuperiority over the other, it 
could command both, by throwing his weight int 
whichever of the two ſcales he pleaſed. But the l 
ſeſſion of parliament had ſhewn him, that this re- 
ment in politics was dangerous; for Lord Caermartbes, 
in the memorial which I mentioned in the laſt book, tv 
the King, „His miniſters agreed in opinion, that ro- 
„body knew one day what the houſe of common 
« would do the next.” And, accordingly, moſt que 
tions of importance had been decided only by a f 
votes; the conſequence of which was, delay in his bu 


The Gazette ſays he even threw off his armour, that his morent®® 


might be more caſy, 
ſineſe 
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2, and uncertainty in the iſſue of it. To remedy 
is, he now reſolved, by the advice of Lord Sunder- 
ind, to divide the whig party. With this view, in the 
ping of the year 1693, he had recalled the commiſſion 
A the great ſeal, becauſe thoſe who held it were of 
tle conſequence to him, and gave it to Sir John 
omers, and appointed Sir John Trenchard, the friend 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, to be ſecretary 
i ſtate, in place of Lord Sidney, with whom he could 
ae freedom, without diſobliging him. He changed 
nany of the magiſtracies in the counties “, in favour of 
de whig party, filled the admiralty-board with whigs, 
nd appointed Mr. Montague, of the ſame party, to be 
tancellor of the exchequer ; a man remarkable for one of 
he moſt uſeful habits, in which an Engliſh miniſter 
n indulge, that of opening his doors to projectors of 
kinds; becauſe he ſaid, that from ſome one or other 
them, he always learned ſomething which he had not 
hought of before, Employment was even offered to 
Lord Marlborough, but which he refuſed, becauſe he 
jad aſked +, but had not got permiſſion from the late 
King 
* MPherſun's State Papers. 
} Captain Lloyd's report to King James, of 1ſt May 1694, contains theſe 
Ys: * The firſt perſon they brought me to was Lord Churchill, to whom 
| howe | my inſtrudions; at the ſame time informing him, that your 
Melly having heard that he was to have an employment, had commanded 
me to alſure him from you, that you was highly pleaſed at this, and gave 
vm your con ſent to accept of it; and left him at liberty to employ the 
pr gere means for obtaining it, having no doubts of his fidelity.“ 
2 L 14 Churchill anſwered me, that it was true, that he had been ſoli- 
, ried me time ago to accept of an employment z but that he did not 
Cue accent of it without your Majefty's conſent, which he had de- 
' Tanced by th? means of Major General Sackficld, without whom he did 
e gone fiep: That the affair was now paſſed, but, if it occurred 
a, ah ch mi cht well happen, he would not accept, but from a deſign 


el rving your Mejeſty, for whoſe re-eſtabliſhment he was determined to 
"gn bis life, for expiating his crimes,” M*Pherſou's Papers, vol. 1. 
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| 1 King to accept it. Ruſſel was replaced in bis T 
1 0 "Be 0 . 
| ke tion of admiral, in place of the three unlucky ml 


1693 admirals, and Lord Shrewſbury reappointed ſecretary a 
ſtate, in place of Lord Nottingham, who was becone 


| unpopular by his conduct of naval buſineſs. And un 
| King, further to obtain his purpoſe, ſcrupled not tod 
what no Engliſh monarch had done before him; for i 
| created one marquis and five dukes, nearly at one times,; pred 
and four of the dukes were of the whig party, thoſe « par! 
Bedford, Newcaſtle, Devonſhire, and Shrewſbury, : 
a former volume of theſe Memoirs, I related an anc. Why: 
dote, and gave my authority for it, that at a period cu 
| when it was of conſequence to the King to appear tobe | 
q reconciled to the whig party, and to be ſupported by rre 
4A them, Lord Shrewſbury having ſcrupled to accept e 
[| place of ſecretary of ſtate, the King ſent a colonel d 
| the guards to inform him, that he had orders either to 11 
| conduct him to the Tower on account of the K;. ; 
knowledge of his private negotiations with King James, WM * » 
| or to leave the ſeals with him. The ſtory is made mi:  * 
1 probable, by the publication of Mr. M*Pherſon's Stat . 
L Papers, ſince I wrote, which ſhew that the ſeals were *: 
6: cepted by Lord Shrewſbury with reluctance. And ther.“ 
| fore if the anecdote be true, it muſt have happened à 3 
this period +, «1 
Tie « | 
Feine James in his Memoirs, anne 1694, alſo ſys, © Lord Choretil 4 
0 & rte him that he himſelf was ſolicited to come into offic- ; but ttt 2 
1 «© would do nothing without the King's conſent,” M*iberſon's Sus 7 
| | Papers, vol. 1. p. 245. 4 
* The Marquis ot Normanby, the Duke of Leeds, and the four culn p. 


above mentioned. 

+ King James writes thus in a memorial either to Louis the XIV:h, 
his minifters: “ The Earl of Shrewſbury, who was ſecretary of fate to le 
4 Prince of Orange, laid down his employment by my orders.” M Peet 
fon's State Papers, vol. 1. p. 435. Captain Lloyd's report of his * 
tions in England to King mes, of 1ſt May 1694, contains theſe *. 
I f 1 went to wait on the Counteſs of Shrewſbury, who was ſick. "= 


The King's addreſs produced the effect he intended: Parr III. 


Though the nation was full of diſcontents with govern- 8 2 ry: 


ent, on account of diſappointment, miſmanagement, 1693+ 
nd calamity, yet no appearance of diſpleaſure was ſeen 

i their repreſentatives. , Inſtead of covering the loſſes of 

nation in his ſpeech to parliament, he ſpoke them 

ny out, and from thence inferred the neceſſity of 

reater ſupplies of money, ſoldiers, and ſeamen, than 
mrliament had ever given before, Urged by the ſtate 

of the public, or by the ſtate of party, or rather per- 

aps by both, parliament voted 83,000 land forces, ex- 

clufive of officers, and 40,000 ſeamen. 


But amidſt their compliance with his requeſts, they Wile ove 
uſes a 


preſented a place bill: He refuſed his aſſent, either be- place · bill. 
cauſe he acted by ſyſtem in his opinions, or becauſe he 


« per the compliments I was ordered by your Majeſty and the Queen, In 
« return to which, ſhe anſwered me with all the ſentiments of duty and af. 
* {e&ion ſor your intereſts, She afterwards told me how her ſon the Earl 
v of Shrewſbury had been obliged to accept of an employment; the Prince 
ef Orange having ſent for him, to offer him the poſt of ſecretary of 
« ſite, which he refuſed, on account of his bad health, But the Prince 
* of Orange ſhowed him, that he had a very different reaſon, by repeating 
« to him a diſcourſe which he bad held about your Majeſty. This ſurpriſed 
4 the Earl of Shrewſbury much, and convinced him of the danger of re- 
* fuſing the employment; but as he expected a deſcent in England in a few 
days, he demanded ſome time to go to the country, on account of his 
* health and other preſſing buſineſs, before he received the ſeals. The 
* Prince of Orange having granted bis, he went to the country, accom- 
© panied by his friends, well mounted, with an intention of joining your 
* Majeſty, in caſe you had come, as was expected and wiſhed, But that 
* having failed, to his great regret, he was obliged, on his return, to ac- 
" cept of the ſeals; which ſhe told me, from him, he did only in order to 
* ſerve your Majeſty more effectually hereafter,” M*Pherſon's State 
Papers, vol, 1. p. 431, 
And King James in his Memoirs, ſays, he was informed by Lord Churchill, 
" that Lord Shrew ſbury was ſo preſſed to receive his former office of ſecre- 
ny, that he was afraid he could not reſiſt. But though he altered bis 
® condition, he aſſured him that he would not alter his inclinations ; yet 
* Churchill bimſelf was the adviſer of Shrewſbury, hoping he would do 
" bimfelf the fame good turn,” 
ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to let a parliament, which had favoure! 
in this ſeſſion ſo much, gain the popularity of paſiy» jþ 
bill, though at his expence in refuſing it. This la 
the more probable, becauſe, although the common: pr. 
ſented an addreſs, complaining of his refuſal, in whig 
they claimed merit from © having voted ſuch large fu 
e plies in the public ſervice,” yet they carricd the 1 
ter no farther. 

Both houſes enquired into the cauſes of the mi. 
riages by ſea, and the commons voted © that there hal 
„been a notorious and treacherous miſmanagement? 
but while the officers of the fleet laid the blame on Lad 
Nottingham, Lord Nottingham on them and the publi 
offices, the public offices on both, and the nation, per- 
haps with more juſtice, on all the three, it became dif 
ficult to fix it any where with preciſion, and is becom 
now impoſſible; becauſe the evidence is not preſerved in 
the journals of the houſes, as was done the preceding yea 
in the recriminations between Admiral Ruſſel and Lori 
Nottingham. 

Lord Bellamont alſo propoſed an enquiry into the lite 
miſmanagements in Ireland, by preſenting articles d 
impeachment againſt Lord Conningſby and Sir Charls 
Porter, the lords juſtices there. But the ſame nature d 
a popular government, and of the ſlow proceedings 
parliament, which ſecures moſt offenders of impunit!, 
where the intereſt of party is not concerned, ſcreens 
all thoſe perſons againſt whom the accuſations wei! 
pointed, and the people were left to their uſual conſol2- 
tion under public injuries, the unbounded liberty of gr. 
vate complaint. 

Encouraged with the ſucceſs of a ſeſſion, from whici 
he had much to fear, and perhaps flattered with his [its 
tion as centre of the grand alliance, the King refuſed 


offers of peace communicated to him this winter throuz? 
ue 
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, mediation of the King of Denmark, in which Louis, 
„o and whoſe people were dejected with a famine, of- 
ed to reſtore all he had conquered during the war, and 
ut the Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould fall to the Duke of 
xraria, if the King of Spain died without iſſue, But 
the memorial contained no offer of acknowledging 
ilizm's title to his throne, he refuſed to lien to it; 
! 23 the French King's diſputing that title had been 
e cauſe of the war between England and France, no 
mplaint was made in parliament of William's refuſal. 
haps his reconciliation with the Whigs, the meaſures 
ich he ſtill however preſerved with the tories, and the 
uctuating hopes for power, in which he kept both par- 
contributed to this ſilence in parliament : For had 
en conſidered the intereſt of their country, inſtead of 
at of their party, or their own, they might have been 
tished with terms, which would have ended the war, 
len from France her conqueſts, and fecured the Spaniſh 
(etherlands to a prince who was able to defend againft 
rance, what Spain could not; although the recognition 
| the King's title had been left to the chance, or rather 


etzinty, of being taken care of in the courſe of the 
faty, | 
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party,” 


TO 


SS 0:0 -K II. 


The two following letters from Lord Capel were gin 
me by Mr. Philip Tork, who poſſeſſes the herd 
love of Britiſh hiſtory of his father, uncle, and grad 
father. 


From Lord Capel, dated the 12th. 


« FT ENOW not well what judgment to mie d 
my affairs with you. Upon Admiral Rule! 
ſending me word, that he had accepted being emplojt 
for the enſuing year, my hopes were great: But the 
at the end of the letter telling me, Lord Shrew 
bury had refuſed the ſeals, ſet aſide all comfort—And 
I muſt needs tell you (to whom I utter my thought 
without reſerve), that I could not be quiet, fill I! 
expreſſed my reflections thereupon to my friend Rule. 
As there is no pleaſure like to communicating o 
thoughts to a friend, ſo forgive me if I ſend you 2 cv 
of what I could not forbear to ſend him, Be pleased u 
burn it as ſoon as you have read it. 
Pray ſend me word in your next, if nephew E 
behaves himſelf in the houſe of peers like the ſon of 
father and grandfather, He has promiſed me in bis lat 
that he will; and that no conſideration, of place of f. 
lation, ſhall make him deviate from the principles [ bt 
given him. I am, my Lord, your Lordſhip's moſt faitt- 

ful humble ſervant, 
CAPELL 
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Lord Capel to Admiral Ruſſel, 


SIR, 

HAVE received the favour of your letter, which 

was a letter indeed from a friend, and do return 
u my hearty thanks for it. | 
am not ſurpriſed (becauſe I know your temper) that 
ks obedience to advice, that makes you accept the ho- 
ur the King has conferred upon you: But I am in- 
nitely ſurpriſed at my Lord Shrewſbury, who has 
en often blamed, by men of prudence, as a perſon 
te unintelligible; and unleſs he has had the con- 
rence of Lord Canterbury and Lord Keeper, I 
pubt the world will have reaſon to think ſo. We 
e been often blamed as men contented with nothing; 
dif the church, the law, the fleet, the army (in re- 
ud to Talmaſhe's great ſtation), and the offering of 
och ſeals to be in the hands of our friends (the obſtacle 
common ſafety, my Lord Nottingham, being re- 
wed), will not give content, what muſt, nay, what 
| the world ſay of us? 
Tis ſmall comfort, couſin, for me to be acting here a 

for the King's ſervice, and at the ſame time to ſee 
of the ſame principles to accept (not ſo warmly as I 
ud wiſh) his Majeſty's favour, —When J reflect 
ithe King's great and heroic conduct, I am ſtrong- 
of opinion, God Almighty will preſerve him by 
a means as we think leaſt of; and we, who make 
Q 2 buſtle in the world, ſhall not] be permitted, by 
f diviſions, to do ſo noble a thing. I am, Sir, your 
ful humble ſervant, | 


CAPE.“ 
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Traachery of the Great in E ngland. wm Attack on Breſt 
tetrazed and defeated. French Fleet blocked up at 
Tuln. — Turn in the Scale of the War, and in the 
tate of the Nation. — Seſſion of Parliament. 
Medefly of William. — Triennial Bill paſſed. 
Enquiry into Corruptions. Impeachment of the Duke 
F Leeds, — Queen's Death, and King's Reconciliation 
with the Princeſs: 


A. D. 1694. 


* E year 1694 is made remarkable by an event, 
which, without the aid of any other cauſe, ac- 
dunts for all the bad ſucceſs of King William's war by 
hand and by ſea, though conducted by a Prince of abili- 


were betrayed to Louis XIV. by the greateſt perſons in 
bis ſervice, | 

| The difficulty of forcing the French to general aQtions 
n the open ſea, the impoſſibility of blocking up their 
lets for any conſiderable time at Breſt in the ſtormy ſea 
of the Bay of Biſcay, or at Toulon in the ſwelling ſea 
% the Gulph of Lyons, had ſatisfied the King, that the 
Wy way to conquer the fleets of France was in their 
zun harbours; and the ſufferings of the trade of Eng- 
and, which not only weakened the nation, but impaired 
I 2 the 
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Treachery 


of thoſe 


de commanding a people enriched by long peace, and around the 
unbroke by war; becauſe it proves, that his councils © 


hrone, 
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Lord Marlborough, in his letter to King James, * 
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the revenue, and which had ariſen greatly from the yis 
nity of Breſt to the Engliſh coaſts, made him reſohe g 
attack that place, by making a lodgment on the neck a 
land which ſeparates the road of Breſt from the madd 
Cameret, and commands the bay, the harbour, and te 
river; but his intention was betrayed to the late King, 
intelligence in the ſpring from Lord Godolphin, the if 
lord of the treaſury, and afterwards by a letter fr 
Lord Marlborough, eldeſt lieutenant-general in the { 
vice, of date the 4th of May, in the ſame way as agr 
jet againſt Toulon was betrayed two years afteryan 
by Lord Sunderland. Marlborough's letter, with 1 
ſtrange endeavour, yet natural deſire, even in the mol 
wicked, to reconcile their profligacy with their duty, i 
their own eyes, and thoſe of others, contained the fol 
lowing words: „* This will be a great advantage u 
« England. But no advantage can prevent, or e 
& ſhall prevent me, from informing you of all tu! 
de believe to be for your ſervice ; therefore you may malt 
« your own uſe of this intelligence, which you may 
% depend upon being exactly true,” But the leu 
from General Sackfield to Lord Mellfort, which its 
cloſed that from Lord Marlborough, ſpoke out more 
plainly the advantage which the intelligence given t 
James would prove to France. The words are:“! 
« ſend the letter by an expreſs, judging it to be of ts 
„ utmoſt conſequence for the ſervice of the King *} 
« maſter, and conſequently for the ſervice of his nat 
« Chriſtian Majeſty,” The evidence of Lord Sundet- 
land's treachery (for the evidence of ſuch extraorcinuſ 
facts ſhould be referred to) is to be found in a letter from 
the Earl of Arran, his ſon-in-law, to King James; the 
treachery of Godolphin, in Captain Lloyd's report « 
his negotiations in England to King James; aud > 
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General Sackfield's letter incloſing it to Lord Mellfo 
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zl lately publiſhed by Mr. M*Pherſon “. The originals 
f the two laſt letters are not in exiſtence in the Scots 


# Lloyd's report to King James, in M*Pherſon's State Papers, vol. 1. 
1 480, . 


Valais of a letter in cyphers from Mr. Sackfield, Major General of bis 
Britannic Majeſty's forces, to the Earl of Mellfort, 


* 


May 3, 1694. 

« ] have juſt now received the incloſed for the King. It is from Lord 
# Churchill; but no perſon but the Queen and you muſt know from whom 
# it comes: Therefore, for the love of God, let it be kept a ſecret, even 
„ from Lord Middleton, I ſend it by expreſs, judging it to be of the utmoſt 
" conſequence for the ſervice of the King my maſter; and conſequently for 
* the ſervice of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. You ſee, by the contents of 
* this letter, that I am not deceived, in the judgment 1 form of Admiral 
" Ruſſel; for that man has not acted ſincerely, and I fear he never will act 
« 0:herwiſe,” 


A Tranſlation of Lord Churchill's letter to the King of England. 


It is only to-day I have learned the news I now write you, which it, 


" that the bomb. ketches and the twelve regiments encamped at Portſmouth, 
* vith the two regiments of marines, all commanded by Talmaſh, are de- 
* fined for burning the barbour of Breſt, and deſtroying all the men of 
* war which are there. This will be a great advantage to England. But 
" bo conſideration can prevent, or ever ſhall prevent me, from informing 
Jou of all that I believe to be for your ſervice. Therefore you may make 
* Jour own uſe of this intelligence, which you may depend upon being 
" exiftly true, But I muſt conjure you, for your own intereſt, to let no 
* one know but the Queen, and the bearer of this letter,” 

* Ruſſel fails to-morrow with forty ſhips, the reſt being not yet paid; 
* but it is ſaid, that in.ten days the reſt of the fleet will follow, and at the 
: lame time the land forces, I have endeavoured to learn this ſome time 
4 zo from Admiral Ruſſel, but he always denied it to me, though I am 
. ven fure, that he knew the deſign for more than fix weeks, This gives 
4 me a bad fign of this man's intentions, I ſhall be very well pleaſed to 

learn, that this letter comes fafe to your hands,” M*Pherſon's State 
Papers, vol. 1. p. 487. 5 

Lord Arran's letter to King James, of date 13th March 1695, contains 
a words; © With regard to news, it is certain, that the preparations 
4 = are made here for the Mediterranean, are defigned for attacking 
4 oulon, if it js poſſible, It is Lord Sunderland who bas given me in 
. *darge to aſſure your Majeſty of this.“ 
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college at Paris, where the other two papers ate, M 
the copies were found among the other official papen a 
Nairne, under-ſecretary of ſtate to Lord Mellfort, al 
one of them has an interlineation in Lord Mellforty 
hand-writing. And, in King James's Memoirs, I hue 
ſeen a memorandum in his own hand-writing, that Lan 
Churchill had, on the 4th of May, given him informs 
tion of the deſign upon Breſt. I was told by Pris 
cipal Gordon, of the Scots college at Patis, that, du. 
ing the hoſtilities between the Duke of Marlborou 
and Lord Oxford, near the end of the Queen's reign 
Lord Oxford, who had got intelligence of the Duke's 
letter, and pretended, at that time, to be in the interefs 
of the exiled family, applied for, and got an order for the 
original; and that his making the Duke know that bi 
life was in his hands, was the cauſe of the Duke's going 
into a voluntary exile to Bruſſels in the year 1712: And 
indeed, ſo extraordinary a ſtep as that exile, muſt hae 
had an extraordinary cauſe. It is known too from tie 
hiſtory of the times, that there was a private meeting 
between the Duke and Lord Oxford, at Mr. Thoms 
Harley's houſe, to which the Duke came by a back door, 
immediately after which he left England. I have alb 
heard from the late Archbiſhop of York, grandſon to 
the Earl of Oxford, that he had been informed, that the 
Dutcheſs of Marlborough, after the death of thoſe ty 
perſons, had contrived to get the letter from Lo 
Oxford's papers, and deſtroyed it. 

The King of France no ſooner heard of the intended 
expedition to Breſt, than he inſtantly diſpatched Mateſchi 
Vauban to repair the old, and raiſe new fortification, 
and a Jarge body of troops to defend them. 

King William intended that the attempt ſhould hate 
been made in the ſpring. But Admiral Ruſſel, by pf. 


vate orders from King James, having accepted 5 *. 
ma 
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tions, through the hands of the Counteſs of Shrewſ- 
to him, the Duke of Leeds, the Lords Shrewſbury, 
dolphin and Marlborough, and others, to create de- 
$in the fitting out of the fleet“; Lord Berkley, who 
ommanded it, was not ready to ſail till the firſt week of 
June, He carried with him twenty- nine ſhips of war, 
ad 2 number of fire-ſhips and bomb-ketches, with 
neral Talmache, twelve regiments of infantry, and 
» of marines. When they approached the ſhore, they 
fund it lined with intrenchments and batteries that were 
iſble, with a great body of infantry and marines, with 
cavalry drawn up in regular order behind them, But 
when the ſhips advanced, three batteries opened, which 
till then had been concealed, Struck with the appear- 
ance, and not aſhamed to own it, Talmache ſaid, The 
„ die, however, is caſt; we cannot in honour retreat,” 
The Marquis of Caermarthen covered the landing with 
equal courage, bravely fighting for that country which 
his father was betraying, but with a greater degree of 
danger than Talmache, becauſe his ſhips were expoſed 
not only to the ſame batteries with the troops, but to 
batteries from the oppoſite ſide of Breſt river. Nine 
dundred ſoldiers landed in diſorder, from the ſears of the 
ſeamen, who are never to be truſted in ſteady ſervice, or 
indeed in any ſervice, out of their own ſhips ; and their 
camours mingling themſelves with the regular commands 
of the troops, even after the landing was made good, 
Increaſed the confuſion ; ſo that it was found impoſſible 
either to advance or to ſtand ſtill, The French batteries 
and muſquetry, ceaſing all at one time, gave a momen- 
ary relief; but it was a fatal one: For the French 


$ * of theſe inftruions in M Pherſon's State Papers, vol. 1. 
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Paz TIM. dragoons were ſeen paſſing through openings in the in, 
Boox III. 

Lo trenchments, previouſly prepared for them, and as fü 

1694. as they formed, galloped down to complete the diſorder 

on the beach. Unfortunately it was at that time the & 

of the tide, and many of the boats being a-ground, it 

was found difficult to get them a- float; by which ac, 

cident, almoſt all the ſoldiers, and many of the ſeamen, 

expoſed to a double danger, were killed, or obliged u 

aſk quarter in the water, Four hundred feamen an 

one ſhip of war were loſt; the loſs of the French vn 

only forty-five men, Talmache, wounded and dying“, 

preſſed that the fire-ſhips and bomb-ketches ſhould be 

carried up the river into the harbour, which he thought 

was probably left weak in the hurry to make the 

greater preparation in Cameret bay. He had been to 

prudent to diſcloſe any ſuſpicions of treachery during the 

expedition: But in the agonies of death, he, who had 

once private connections + with the friends of the las 

King, was reported to have mixed in his expreflions, a 

ſatisfaction of having died for his country, with com- 

plaints that he had fallen by the treachery of his coun- 

trymen. 

French ecaſt After this diſappointment, the Engliſh ſquadron ranged 

bombarded. along the coaſt of France, in the Channel, and bom- 

barded the towns of Dieppe, Havre de Grace, and 

Calais, but failed at Dunkirk. Louis XIV. retaliated 

the injury, by bombarding the noble city of Bruſſels. 

The Engliſh had an excuſe ; becauſe in bombarding ſea 

towns, they could deſtroy ſhips, docks, naval ſtores, and 

the timber-works of the harbours; the French had nc 

excuſe but revenge, or the hopes of ſaving themſelves by 

the fear of their retaliating upon others. But the expence 

of theſe bombardments to both ſides, exceeded by far the 

miſchief that they did 4; and therefore they only ſerved 


* Burchet, + Sir John Fenwick's confeſſion. t * 
11 
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o irritate the minds of nations againſt each other by 
ringing diſtreſs on private families, 

In the mean time, with a nobler aim; Admiral Ruſſel 
ud been ſent in a fleet of near ſeventy Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips of the line, in purſuit of Tourville, who 
bad failed from Breſt with a great fleet for the Mediter- 
nean, in order to attack the Spaniſh ports along that 
2, all of which were in a defenceleſs ſtate, and to aſſiſt 
Mareſchal Noailles in the ſiege of Barcelona, who was 
wroaching to it with an army of 30,000 men. With 
hat city Catalonia and Valentia muſt have fallen; and 
ith theſe provinces, as rich by nature as any in Europe 
Flanders and Lombardy not excepted), Spain muſt have 
Ellen too, But at the ſight of Ruſſel's fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, Noailles dropped his deſign, and Tourville 
retired for protection to Toulon, where he continued all 
ummer. And to cut off his return to Breſt in winter, 
Ruſſel received orders to ſtation his fleet during that 
ſeaſon in the bay of Cadiz. The conſequence of which 
*, that the French, diſcharging a vaſt number of ſea- 
in one port, and that port diſtant from the reſt, 
ould never collect them again during the courſe of 
war, By theſe means the whole face of the war 
came to be changed, ſo far as England had an immediate 
tereſt in it; for, Spain ſaved, the Mediterranean com- 
manded, one French navy forced to keep within its har- 
dour at Toulon, the junction of the Toulon and the 
dreſt fleets prevented, the diſperſion of the great body of 
fe ſeamen of France, the French coaſts inſulted by 
bombardments, while thoſe of England were ſafe, and 
o French ſhips of war ſeen in the Channel, the ocean, 
the Mediterranean, ſhewed Europe that England and 
Holland had at laſt recovered their ſuperiority at ſea, and 
t France, in her hurry to repair her loſs at La Hogue, 
tad overſtrained herſelf in exertions, which, though 
Pited, were unnatural to her country. 
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Pany 11 There are three pulſes which mark the health or &« 
nes of England, all of which depend on the ſtate of i 
1694 foreign trade: Theſe are the tonnage of her exportio 
— _— trade, the produce of her cuſtoms, and the ſtrengths 
nation, her navy. Now, from the Revolution, down to a peri 
foon after Ruſſel's expedition to the Mediterranean, th 
proſperity of England had been in a continual ſtat | 
degradation in theſe three reſpects *, The tonnage of i 
merchant ſhipping outwards, Engliſh and foreign, whid 
at the Revolution, had been 285,800 tons, was ſunk i 
the year 1693, to 206,590 tons, and in the year ale 
was ſtill lower, to wit, 142,780 tons, Of this {hy 
ping, the Engliſh portion, which, at the Revolutix 
conſiſted of 190, 533 tons, was, in the year 1693, (uk 
to 118,088 tons, and in the year 1694 was till les, 
wit, 73,056 tons; the remaining portion of the ſhipping 
outwards being entirely foreign, becauſe the Engliſh, « 
account of the danger of capture, durſt not carry a 
their trade on their own bottoms. The cuſtoms, 
though many new duties were impoſed after the R 
tion, fell annually 138,707. upon an average of 
years from that period. The navy of England, which, l 
the time of peace at the Revolution, carried 101,032 ton 
was, in fix years of war, increaſed little more i 
10, ooo tons. But ſoon after the empire at ſea 
recovered, the private ſhipping, cuſtoms, and navy U 
England, continually increaſed during the reign of Wi 
liam. Before he died, the tonnage of the ſhipping 
cleared outwards, mounted to 337,328 tons, of which 
the Engliſh portion made 293,703. The cuſton 
which, at the Revolution, produced 551,141/. mounted 


* Vide Mr. Chalmer's Eſtimate, in one table of which, on baff 3 ſet 
of paper, there is contained the ſubſtance of many yolumes. But I canu# 
aſſent to the implicit faith which, in other parts of his publicativn, be b4 
put in the paper called Mr, Aſtles's Tranſcript, 
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P . 
14748611. The navy of England, which, at the Pan 711, 


wolution, conſiſted of 6930 guns, and 42,003 men 

ie to 10,078 guns and 53,921 men“. The conſe= 1694. 

vence of all which was, that the export trade of Eng- 

nd, which, at the Revolution, was 4,086,0877. roſe 

6,045,432“. and the balance of trade, which, at the 

yolution, was doubtful, roſe, in favour of England, 

1,486, 3824. + 

The fate of a war at ſea generally draws after it that 

2 war on the continent, in contentions between Eng- 

d and France. The dejection of the French fleet this 

mmer, ſeems to have affected the ſpirits of their eoun- 

men elſewhere; for they loſt Huy, and made no pro- 

ſs in the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, or Spain. 

William met his parliament on the 12th of November: Seſſion of 

is known that he wrote moſt of his ſpeeches himſelf. — r 

are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the others, by William: 

rench modes of expreſſion, but more by the ſimplicity 

dd brevity of his ſtyle, and the total want of all artifice 

the thought. In his ſpeech upon the preſent occaſion, 

e lingularity of the familiar, modeſt, and even diffident 

Words, in which he mentioned the change of the face of 

eur, drew the attention to that change and to him» 

much more than the moſt boaſtful expreſſions could 

ae done; for from thence his ſubjects inferred the 

ugnanimity of a King who could not be ſpoiled either : 1 
bad or by good fortune. His ſpeech, in which I print * 
aq the particular words that I allude to, was as | 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, | 


*lam glad to meet you here, when, ta can ſay, our 1 
Wairs are in a better poſture, both by ſea and land, 
than when we parted laſt, 1 
* Vide Campbell, vol. 1. p. 304 ; and vol. 2, p. 317. 


T Vide Mr, Chalmers. 
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© The enemy has not been in a condition to oppo 
our fleet in theſe ſeas; and our ſending ſo great 
& force into the Mediterranean has diſappointed they 
« deſigns, and leaves us @ proſpect of further ſucc 
With reſpect to the war by land, 7 think I ng jg 
* that this year a /op has been put to the progreſs of ti 
„French arms.“ 


Nature and ſimplicity affect ſenates as they do privy 
perſons, that is, always in favour of thoſe who thr 
the expreſſion of them into their manner. Parliament 
without difficulty, provided large ſupplies for the war, 
which near 88,000 land forces were * now paid by Eny 
land. In return, they inſiſted for an act for triennid 
parliaments, and the King granted it, either becauſe! 
was afraid, by refuſing the bill again, of being account 
too obſtinate in his own opinions againſt thoſe of |! 
people; or becauſe, as was ſaid by many, he wilhed 
become popular at a time when the Queen's appreactin 
death, which happened a few days after, made him zfrad 
of having his title called in queſtion, and conſequent 
made popularity, at that nice criſis, of the laſt cone. 
quence to him. | 

But the attention of this ſeſſion was ſoon detached 
from almoſt every other object, and fixed almoſt (vi 
to one, 

The wickedneſs which, as Thucydides obſerves, x. 
companies all civil wars of duration, becauſe men ct 
then commit abuſe with impunity, added to the hyp 
criſy in which it was clothed during the times "8 þ 
Charles I. and Cromwell ;—the affeRation of lber 0 
tiniſm, which, in the conquering, naturally ſucce BW » 
to the affectation of purity in the conquered pat), and 
which was made the mark of loyalty after the Reſton B 


® Journals Commons, Nov. 26, 1594+ 
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tion, together with the diſtribution of French money in 


art which almoſt the whole nation had acted, in their 
pretended ſubmiſſions to the will of Charles II. at the 
end of his reign, and of his ſucceſſor during the whole 
of his reign the treachery of multitudes in the time 
of King William, who could ſwear allegiance to one 
Prince, while they were plotting with another to de- 
throne him; and the want of all feeling of duty or ſhame, 
in thoſe who communicated private intelligence to a 
foreign power at war with their country ; together with 
z pradlice which had lately been introduced“ by Sir John 
Trevor, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, to diſtribute 
money among the members, and which the equal balance 
of parties obliged the King to yield to, in order to carry 
on public buſineſs, which might otherwiſe have been re- 
tarded or defeated ; all theſe cauſes had ſpoiled the poli- 
tical morals of the nation at this period. And perhaps 
it is an advantage of the age in which we live over the 
lat, that by making the alleged influence of government, 
whateyer it may be, open in thoſe who fit in parliament, 
it has removed almoſt all unſeen influence, and enabled 
the people to judge of the merit or demerit of the per- 
ons who are the objects of it. But the extent of the 
miſchief ariſing from thoſe cauſes, was not diſcovered 
until this ſeſſion of parliament, and came out by mere 


mean action leading to that of another, in the ſame way 
is the commiſſion of one leads to that of others. The 
borough of Royſtone had complained to the houſe of 
commons, of ſome exactions of the officers of the army 
under pretence that their men could not be ſubſiſted 
without them : In the courſe of the enquiry by the houſe, 
appeared, that the officers had defrauded the men, and 
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agents, who, far from danger themſelves, were making 
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that the agents for regiments had not only defraudel 
both, but had been guilty of bribing in public office, 
The officers and agents complained, that they wer 
ſelected to ſuffer for what others had done as well x 
they. Pity for the common men, the rank of t Mi,n 
officers whoſe honour is their fortune, envy againſt the . 


fortunes at the expence of perſons expoſed to it; all thel 
circumſtances catched the public attention, which ſoon 
extended itſelf from the agents to the contractors for the 
clothing of the army, who were ſuſpected of the ſam: 
practices with the agents, and like them were unpopula, 
and for the ſame reaſons, The ſtorm at laſt reached Mr, 
Guy, ſecretary to the treaſury, who was ſaid to hart 
been bribed to paſs army accounts. The difficulties 
which the agents and contractors raiſed againſt being 
examined, or producing their books in parliament, 1n- 
creaſed the ſuſpicion of the public, and the cloſenels of 
the ſcrutiny, Colonel Haſtings, upon complaint of the 
houſe to the King, was caſhiered: Some of the agents 
and contractors were taken into cuſtody of the houſe; 
and others, among whom was Mr, James Crags, ſent to 
the Tower, together with Mr. Guy, who was diſmilled 
from his office, Public clamour next fixed itſelf upon 
the commiſſioners for licenſing hackney-coaches, who! 
miſconduct had made a noiſe, from the device of one d 
their wives, to ſave the conſciences of thoſe who brided 
her: For the ſtatute having required the perſon who got 
the licence to ſwear that he had not paid above 50/. tot 
it, ſhe told them, that the oath related to giving, but not 
to intending to give, and that ſhe would not take monte 
till after they had taken the oath. Some of them we! 
diſmiſſed from their offices; one of whom was the ſan 
Colonel Villars, who had pulled down the houſes of 


Lady Cromwell in Ireland, to ſave the expence of pz) 
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ing for his fewel. Public ſuſpicion then ſeemed to ſtop 
2 while, not becauſe it was removed, but becauſe 
\ncertain on what object to fall. At laſt it was recol- 
ded, that a bill for the relief of the orphans of Lon- 
don, which had hung long before parliament, without 
y attention paid to it, had lately paſſed on a ſudden, 
The cauſe of the fatherleſs and motherleſs, which af- 
eted the hearts of all, called for an enquiry, more for 
the chance than from the hopes of ſucceſs, The books 
of the chamberlain of London were examined by a com- 
mittce of the commons ; when, to the aſtoniſhment of 
dl, it was found, in a public minute of the books, that 
Sir John Trevor, their own ſpeaker, had received a pre- 
ſent of 1000 guineas from the orphans for his ſervices in 
procuring their bill; and that Mr. Hungerford, the 
chairman of the committee, had alſo received a preſent. 
Trevor, who had filled the great offices of ſpeaker, 
maſter of the rolls, and commiſſioner for keeping the 
preat ſeal, had the ſingular mortification to be obliged to 
put the queſtion upon the vote of the houſe which pro- 
claimed his own diſgrace. Both of them were ſoon 
iter expelled, 

When the lines of private bribery were traced into 
purliament, they were eagerly purſued, becauſe the heat 
of party joined itſelf to public virtue. It had been re- 
marked, that in the ſeſſion before laſt, many perſons had 
changed ſides, on a bill for regulating the Eaſt India 
company, without any viſible reaſon that could induce 
them to do ſo; and that the company, during the de- 
endence of the bill, had very ſuddenly, and unknown 
v parliament, obtained a new charter from the crown. 
The books of the company were examined, to ſee if the 
Cauſes of theſe things could be found there. It was diſ- 
covered, that, in the ſpace of a few months, during the 
ccpendence of the bill and of the charter, above 90,000/. 

10 had 
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parliament paſſed to indemnify him; and the houſe 
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had been expended on ſpecial ſervices, which was ney 
an hundred-fold more than the annual expence of {uk 
ſervices in the late reign ; that Sir Thomas Cook, x 
member of the houſe, and governor of the Eaſt Indy 
company, had expended the money on ſecret ervies 
without account; and that five other members of the 
houſe, and who were in the government of the com. 
pany, had concurred in the orders for the money to Sir 
Thomas, Cook was examined by the houſe, but re 
fuſed to anſwer how he had diſpoſed of the money : The 
houſe committed him to the Tower, together with Mr, 
Crags, who had been engaged in the abuſes of the Indi 
company, as well as in thoſe of the clothing of the 
army, and in both caſes had refuſed to be examined by 
the houſe ; and the commons ſent bills of pains and penal- 
ties to the other houſe to force them to make a diſcover, 
When Cook was brought from the Tower to the bar d 
the houſe of lords, to be heard in his defence againſt the 
bill, he offered to make a diſcovery, if he was himſelf 
indemnified : The peers accepted the offer; an act d 


named a joint committee of twelve peers and twenty- 
four commoners to examine him, and proſecute the en- 
quiry. | 

The public was big with expeCtation of the ſecrets 
that lay hid in the breaſt of Cook. Much pains in the 
mean time were taken * to ſtifle and obſtruct the en- 
quiry, by ſome for their own ſakes, and by others {ron 
fears ſometimes certain and ſometimes uncertain, 
their friends ſhould be involved. The innocent, on te 
other hand, preſſed it forward to ſhow that they were 9 
at the expence of thoſe who were not; and ſome of ti 
guilty to hide their conſciouſneſs of guilt, But it chiefly 
received wings from the love of curioſity, the en) an6 
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lnger natural on ſuch occaſions. Cook, aſhamed of his 


repair it by not telling all he knew, and the peers voted 
that he was not entitled to his indemnity. From his and 
ther evidence, however, it came out at different times, 
pecemeal and reluctantly, that part of the money had 
teen given to perſons at court, or about great men, and 
that the King himſelf had received 10,000/. The na- 
tion ſtood aghaſt, believing that univerſal corruption had 
tinted the army, the public offices, the city, the India 
houſe, the parliament, and the palace. The imputation 
on this laſt, indeed, remained but a ſhort time; for the 
people gave a generous credit to their Prince, who was a 
foreigner, and who had taken only the cuſtomary preſent 
of 10,0001. for renewing the charter, which their native 
Princes before him had received in lieu of their preroga- 
me impaired by ſuch charters. 


lis violence in obſtructing enquiries, and, at the ſame 


innocence, which nobody was calling in queſtion, drew 
lupicion upon himſelf. Mr. Bates, one of his parti- 
cular friends, Sir Baſil Firebrace, a merchant, con- 
nected equally with the court, the India houſe, and the 
ety, and others, were therefore examined with regard to 
am. The reſult of their evidence was, that the duke 
vas believed to have been originally an enemy to the 
eus of the company; that, to remove this difficulty 
rom to high a {tation as that of the preſident of the 
council, the offering him a preſent of 5000 guineas had 
cen propoſed and reſolved on; that Bates had uſed his 
"merett with the duke in favour of the bill, and been 
"ueceſsful; that above eighteen months previous to the 
enquiry, Bates told the duke he had notes for 5000 


cas from the governors of the company, which he 
Vol, III. L offered 
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In the courſe of thoſe bills, the Duke of Leeds, by Impexch- 
ment ot the 
Duke of 


ume, mingling with his arguments aſſertions of his own Leeds, 
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aſked the duke's leave to let one of his ſervants, namei 
1694 Robarts, a Swiſs, receive the guineas, as he was bimſel 
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not expert at telling money; to which the duke ar. 
ſwered, he gave him leave; and that Robarts receivel 
the money immediately after. But the fact was, that 
whether the duke did, or did not take the money, Bats 
had never received nor aſked it from Robarts, till three 
days before his examination; and then only, as he ſaid*, 
becauſe his getting it was making a noiſe. But, in his 
anxiety to keep this circumſtance out of view, on zc- 
count of the obvious improbability of his letting ſo great 
a ſum as 5000 guineas, if they had been his own, lie 
more than a year and a half in the hands of ary ſervant 


whatever, and ſtill more in the hands of the ſervant af T 
another ; he contradicted himſelf, and thereby hurt that nels 
patron whom he wiſhed to ſerve, like moſt of thoſe who iner 
think that they can preſerve private, after loſing the ſtop 
ſenſe of public virtue: For, on his firſt examination, urn 
with an ambiguity intended to miſlead, he gave an un- * 
determinate period to the time when he had received the ſt 
money from Robarts, in the following words T:“ That ſy 
„ Monſicur Robarts, after he had received the money, In t 
„ brought the ſame to him :* But when preſſed, in 2 wol 
ſubſequent part of his examination, to fix the time when Vas 
he got the money from Robarts, he ſaid, © it was within le 
au month Jaſt paſt.” And, in the end, when till far- ap 
ther preſſed to explain what particular time he meant by N 
the laſt of thoſe expreſſions, he owned that he had got { 
back the money only three days before his examina» A 
tion f. But, notwithſtanding the preſumption which 0 
might be drawn from thoſe circumſtances, there was {til 2 

Journale. + The Journals ſhew, that the money was pad d Pl 
Robarts in September or October 1693. | tus 


1 Journal, x6th April 1695, evidence of Bates, 
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v direct evidence that the money had been applied to 
de duke's uſe with his own privity. The evidence of 
the guilt or innocence of the duke, came therefore to a 
bort iſue ; for it lay with Robarts alone to ſay, whe- 
ther he had paid the money to the duke, or kept it for 
dates; a cruel ſituation for a lord preſident of the coun- 
a, and a duke of England, to depend for his honour, 
fortune, and perſon, on the evidence of a menial ſervant, 
On this view of the preſent and future ſtate of the evi- 
tence, however, and without examining Robarts, the 
touſe inſtantly, and without a diviſion, in one of thoſe 
heats which make them often do wrong to get at right, 
ted to impeach the Duke of Leeds for high crimes and 
miſdemeanors. 

The duke was, in the middle of a ſpeech on the buſi- 
refs in general, in the houſe of lords, when one of his 
friends in a whiſper informed him of the vote: He 
ſtopped, and haſtened to the houſe of commons, de- 
fring to be heard: The doors were inſtantly thrown 
(gen, and he was admitted; a chair was ordered to be 
ſt for him within the bar, in which he ſat covered for a 
kw minutes, and then roſe to make his defence, which, 
in the confuſion and anxiety of his ſpirits, whether they 
ole from the conſciouſneſs of innocence or of guilt, 
vas not equal to the luſtre of his former abilities; and 
le diſpleaſed the pride of his audience, by an arrogant 
apreſion on which he laid arrogant emphaſis, * that if 
it had not been for him, they had not then been fitting 
there. The houſe perſiſted in their reſolution to im- 
ach, But the flight of Robarts immediately after 
com the duke's houſe to the continent, blaſted all hopes 
@ bringing direct and legal evidence home to the duke. 
fle then preſſed for his trial on the impeachment, com- 
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ſtate of the evidence ſhowed obviouſly, that it was in. 
poſſible for his enemies to prove guilt upon him, a 
equally impoſſible for him to diſprove their charges, how. 
ever innocent he might be. But the commons ſhewins 
no intention to proceed with an impeachment which hy 
miſed no ſucceſs, the King interrupted the matter dy 2 
prorogation of parliament on the 3d day of May. 
Te fate of the Duke of Leeds is one of many its 
ſtances in the hiſtory of Engliſh juriſprudence, in which, 
from the nature of free and public trials in England, the 
laws of juſtice are maintained in favour of accuſed par. 
ties, when yet they are left expoſed to. that ſuſpicion, 
which is the moſt grievous of all puniſhments, becauſit 
never ceaſes, 

But one circumſtance in the proſecution gave ple 
ſure to the King, becauſe it vindicated both himte!t and 
his favour for foreigners. Mr. Tyſon, the deputy-2% 
vernor of the India company, ſwore *, that having als 
thority to offer 50,0007. to the King through the hand 
of Lord Portland, Lord Portland reſuſed to interpoſ, 
ſaying, „The King would not meddle in the matter,” 
And being aſked if he had offered money to Lord Port 
land, he anſwered in theſe words: “ No, If I had,! 
& muſt never have ſeen his face again,” The public, 
which is always fair to fair characters in England, r 
marked the contraſt between the indelicacy of the Eng- 
liſh, and the correct honour of the Dutch miniſter, which 
even Tyſon, who had made attempts without tear, and 
with ſucceſs, on the virtue of ſo many others, had not 
dared to approach. 

The treachery of an Aſiatic court was never exceeded 
þy that which prevailed in England at this time; Wii 


* Journals, April 17 Ty ſon's evidence. Til 2 
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jon was attempting to bribe King William, he was, 22 = 
order to dethrone him, negotiating a loan in the city Can. 
King James *. 1694. 
During this enquiry, the Queen died. Sunderland, Death of che 
do was continually betraying, and continually ſerving — 
ing William, perſuaded the Princeſs Anne to write a 
er of condolance to the King, and to pay him a viſit, 
dich was received with great marks of attention on the 
King's part, who, well knowing the way to one part of 
| female heart, made the Princeſs a preſent of her ſiſter's 
hewels, and of the palace at St. James's. On theſe ad- 
ances, an appearance of reconciliation in the royal fa- 
nily was founded, which had almoſt all the good effects 
pf a real one, becauſe it obliged inferior figures to ſuſpend 
ir paſſions by the example of their ſuperiors. 


* M*Pherſon's State Papers, vol. 1. p. 499, and 500. 
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EGE if Namur. Operations at Sea and in the Meg 
ladies. New Parliament, and its Character. 
Laus of Treaſon amended. Silver Coin and public 
Credit amended. Note, The Principles of that 
lmendment applied to the Debts which the Americans at 
treſent owe to Britain. Mr. Duncombe and others 
aal to account for Revenue Frauds. — TIntrigues with 
France, and the late King. Intended Invaſion from 
Fance. Intended Aſſaſſmation of the King. Ge- 
wal Aſcciation and Loyalty, — Uſe which the King 
notes of it. 


A. D. 1695, and 1696. 


HE hiſtory of war is often no more than the hiſtory 
of generals, becauſe on their abilities, next to diſ- 
dine and the nature of arms, the fate of war chiefly 
ends, The battle of Landen was the laſt which 
areſchal Luxemburgh fought, and with his life the 
ceelies of Louis XIV. terminated in Flanders. King 
lam, after ſeveral feints and diviſions of his army, 
order to conceal the object at which he pointed (every 
of which Mareſchal Luxemburgh would have taken 
Vantage of, but which Mareſchal Villeroy, his ſuc- 
cler, did not, becauſe he did not ſee the advantage 
ut they gave), made his different bodies of troops 


Ret at laſt at one common centre at Namur. He con- 
cealed 
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act 
dere 


the command of the ſiege, and had poſted him » 
cover it with a great army in ſtrong ground, and wi 
perfect ſecurity for his convoys. The garriſon conſiſt 
of 12,000 men; and Mareſchal Boufflers, by 2 hf 


goons into the place before the ſiege began. Corhor 
aſſiſted to attack defences which himſelf had conſtrude 
and Vauban had improved. The ſiege of the town 2x 
caſtle laſted near two months, and both of them wer 
taken by a courage almoſt approaching to frenzy of th 
troops, who, being ſent to aſſaults in bodies which the 
King compoſed on purpoſe of different rations, vie 
with each other, when the reſt of the army were he 
holding their actions, each man to ſhew his own, an 
each body to ſhew its country's courage, but with vi 
loſs of men on both ſides; for the French had nat 
10,000 killed or wounded, and the beſiegers more, 2 
always happens in ſieges of aſſault. 


In the mean time, the French had got polſciſion « 
Dixmuyde and Deynſe, which were weakly defended, ut 
which they took 6000 priſoners, but refuſed to er 
change them, though there was a regular carte!. Ui 
this account, while the French garriſon was marchin! 
through the breach with all the honours of wi 
Boufflers, after paſſing it, was arreſted by orders of 98 
King, till the 6000 priſoners ſhould be reſtored. Ii 
affront was ſoftened by the manner of it; for BouRery 
having complained, that with the ſame juſtice the wh® 
garriſon might be arreſted, Dykvelt anſwered, that tte 
certainly might ; but the King thought that the perſon 
of Mareſchal Boufflers was more than equivalent to the 
whole. The French King, touched with the politenes 


of the reproof, though he had not been ſo 1 ö 
reac 
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leich of faith which gave occaſion for it, immediately Þ Par III. 

ered the garriſons of the two towns to be delivered ee . 
The reſt of the campaign was ſpent in ination, be- 1693. 

au the French lay on the defenſive, and the allied 

um was weakened by its ſufferings in the ſiege. 

The actions of the campaign were of no general con- 
Eavence on the Rhine, in Spain, or in Piedmont z but 
he French loſt Caſal in Italy, if that can be called a 
Los, when the town taken was given up by its con- 
erors to its own ſovereign the Duke of Mantua, and 
vas diſmantled ſo as to be of no benefit to the enemies of 
France, 

The Engliſh and Dutch fleets ſtill kept the French Operations 

feet under Tourville locked up in Toulon, where it“ ” 
continued till the ſummer of the next year, when it ſtole 
dome to Breſt. In the mean time, no French fleet was 
ken in the Mediterranean, or the ocean, or the channel. 
The Engliſh privateers and letters of marque were ex- 
eeedingly ſucceſsful againſt the French trade: But the 
trench privateers repaid the injury; for they took many 
Weſt India ſhips, and five Eaſt India ſhips valued at a 
million ſterling. 

ln the Weſt Indies, the Engliſh and Spaniards in con- 
junction, under Captain Wilmot, with five ſhips of war, 
and Colonel Lellingſtone, with 1200 troops, made an 
tempt upon St. Domingo. At their approach, the 
governor of Cape Francois blew up the fort and retired, 

The governor of Port a Paix ſtood a ſiege of a few days, 
nd then deſerted the fort. The Engliſh and Spaniards, 
ater over- running part of the jſland, quitted it in a 
'otnight: And the eaſe with which theſe ſucceſſes were 
Mocured, only gave the nation reaſon to complain that 
ey were not oftener attempted, and that better uſe was 
at made of them. The ſame three cauſes Which had 


dined the deſcent upon Martinico, by Sir Francis 
Vol. III. M Wheeler, 
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Pant 1. Wheeler, proved fatal to that on St. Domingo, and wil 
Ln difappoint others, until ſoldiers ſhall learn that it b 


#695. affront to them to apply the rules of common ſenſe t 


projets of war, 
Theſe events were varioufly ſpoke of in England; fy 
while ſome tritmphed over the diſgraces of the flexts 
France, and extolled the fecrecy with which the Kin 
had planned the enterpriſe upon Namur even from ti 
own friends; his ſtratagems to diſtract the attention d 
his enemies from his real object; the prudent poſt be 
had taken for his army; the forefight and preſence d 
mind with which he had ſecured his convoys ; his perf. 
verance in the ſiege; his good ſenſe in calling fork 
unufaal exertions of valour from the emulation and t. 
nity of nations; the ſtrength of the place by art and by 
nature; the number of the garriſon; a mareſcha d 
France taken in a town commanded by him, which un 
a Circumſtance without example in former times; the 
ſpirit with which the King had aſſerted the jus gentinm of 
Europe, in behalf of prifoners of war, together with 
the politeneſs with which that ſpirit had been condudte: 
Others obſerved that he had never gained one battle on 
the continent; that the almoſt only town taken by hin 
was covered with the blood of his people; that the ſuc- 
ceſs of a ſeven years campaign was limited to his re- 
gaining a ſingle place, which his enemies had taken 
from him two years before, in his fight, and when he 
commanded 80,000 men to prevent them; and that hs 
fleet parading up and down the Mediterranean, expoſed 
to ſtorms and waſte, while the navy of France lay (a 
from both at Toulon, and the trade of both nations wi 
mutually and equally deftroyed by privateers, was 4 
mere ſtruggle between the two which of them could hold 
longeſt out, in bearing an expence that was uſeleſs e 
both. On this laſt ſubject, a faying of Louis XIV. vs 
re 
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who, when reminded of the expence of the f 
war, anſwered, © Eh bien! le dernier guinee Vempor- ; 
« tera,” „ Well, the laft guinea will win the day.” 
Words which ſtruck the people of England the more, 
tecauſe it ſhewed them, that their want of ſucceſs, or 
their ſucceſs, were equally to be attended with the con- 
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But as Princes hear more of the good than of the evil Character 
that is ſpoken of them, the King took adyantage of the 
um which the war had taken, to call a new parliament, 
doping that in the good humour which he was told that 
tun had created, the nation would ſend members who 
vere agreeable to him; and to promote this view, he 
made a tour during the elections through a great part of 
bis kingdom. But the people, deeply affected with the 
dangers which they ran amid contending Princes, with 
the real diſtreſſes of the nation in many reſpects, and 
above all, by the late inquiries into corruptions, re- 
turned members, not ſo much from regard to the party 
they belonged to, as from the confidence which their 
kllow-citizens placed in their integrity: And the mem- 
ders themſelves, conſcious of this, came to parliament 
with minds prepared to be loyal to their deliverer on the 
one hand, but to be jealous, and ſometimes too jealous 
of even the moſt diſtant intereſts of their country on the 
ter, The tranſactions of this parliament, from firſt 
1 lat, mark this mixture of character in its members. 

The firſt ſtep which the new houſe of commons took, Treaſon- 
und even on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, was to amend 
tte laws relating to trials for high treaſon, by bringing 
mercy and juſtice into them ; remembering that their 
lakers and themſelyes had reſiſted, and foreſeeing, in 
te unſettled ſtate of the government of England, that 
teir ſons might be obliged ta reſiſt too. Among other 
Vicks introduced by the bill, in favour of the mo 
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Paz T III. he was to be allowed the aid of counſel. Lord Shaft. 


Boo x 


bury, the firſt perſon who, ſince the days of Plato a 


1695, 


1696. 
Operations 
on ſilver 
coin. 


Cicero, combined in his writings philoſophy and eb. 
quence, had prepared a ſpeech in favour of the article, 
But, ſtruck with the fight and attention of his audience 
he loft his memory and uſual powers of his mind, hel. 
tated, and ſtopped in the middle of his ſpeech ; when, 
by a happineſs of genius which always accompanies the 
tender heart, a ſtart of nature burſt from his confuſion, 
more powerful than all the figures of art, “ If I, 
ſaid he, who only riſe to give an opinion in a matter in 
„ which I have no intereſt, and can be under no fex, 
« am ſo abaſhed with the appearance of this public u. 
« dience, as not to be able to ſay what I came prepared 
« to ſay; what muſt be the condition of that perſon in 
&« defending himſelf without the aid of counſel, whois 
c a priſoner, ſuſpected, under accuſation of the highef 
« crime that the law knows, unprepared againſt argu- 
e ments and evidence which may be brought agzinl 
* him, and ſtruggling for his life, fortune, and fame!“ 


The new parliament then congratulated the King on 
the ſucceſs of his arms, and reſolved to ſupport him ei. 
fectually in the proſecution of the war; and the com- 
mons voted ſupplies for 87,000 troops, excluſive of dl. 
ficers. 


The houſes next proceeded to remedy the diſorders d 
the ſilver coin, which was ſo much impaired as to be 
fallen about a third in its value; for the guinea palled 
for thirty ſhillings; by which payments were made ſo 
uncertain, that no man knew the real amount of what 
he got. The conſequence was, that other countries 
threw their gold into England, and purchaſed goods 
with Englith filver at two-thirds of their value; the ex- 
change of all nations was againſt England; the troops 


and ſeamen yere ready to-mutiny, becauſe paid in * 
x mina. 
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winal not in true value; and a general bankruptcy, both P 4 II. 


pirate and public, muſt have enſued. But, though all 
fy the diſeaſe, many long oppoſed the attempting a re- 
nedy ; ſome actuated by their fears to tamper with the 
coin in time of war and low credit, and others becauſe 
infruQted by the late King to thwart and perplex what- 
ever could be beneficial to the new government *. In 
the mean time, numberleſs ſpeculations, as happens on 
ſuch occaſions, were preſented to Mr, Montague, chan- 
ceilor of the exchequer ; but moſt of which, like other 
projects by political flatterers, were calculated to give 
uvantage to government at the expence of the ſubjects; 
for ſome propoſed to leſſen the weight of the coin, 
others to mix it with alloy, others to increaſe its cur- 
rent value, and ſome to ſubſtitute paper in payments, 
without providing a ſecurity for it, But Mr. Montague 
called to his aid Sir Iſaac Newton from his mathema- 
tical, and Mr. Locke from his metaphyſical ſtudies, 
knowing, by his own experience, the eaſe with which 
men poſlefled of talents and knowledge can transfer 
them from one object to another. And theſe three per- 
ſons remedied an evil deemed to be above remedy, by 
applying the principles of common ſenſe and common 
noneſty to it; for they prevailed with parliament to call 
in all the old coin at its intrinſic value, to iſſue new coin 
a the ancient ſtandard and value, and to pay the dif- 
ference between the old and the new, which amounted 
to about 2,400,000 l. by a tax on houſes and window 
lights, by which the loſs of all was contrived to fall 
equally upon all ; and people grudged not to pay a few 
ſhillings once in the year, in return every day of the 
year for ſecurity in their payments. In one thing only 
Mr, Montague's plan proved unfortunate in the execu- 


* MPherſon's State Papers, vol. 1. page 454+ 
tion: 
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taken in payments according to its weight, and cone. 


done ſome years ago by Lord North, the currency & i 
in payments was ſtopped by law, in order to force if 
more ſpeedily into the mint; and the conſequence o 
this was, to put at firſt an immediate ſtop to a prea 
part of the traffic of the nation, which could not goa 
without payments in money of {ome kind or other, ly 
order in ſome degree to remove this temporary eil, 
mints were erected in different parts of the kingdom, 
from whence the new money iſſued; and then the ld 
money was ſent readily to them. But it was much 
better remedied by the general public ſpirit, and the 
good faith of individuals, which+ ſupplied the want of 
ſpecie; for the ſoldiers and ſeamen\ſubmitted to lie ou 
of their pay, and the reſt of the nation out of their pay. 
ments for two months, without murmuring#. 


Parliament, inſtructed by the lights of Mr. Mon- 
tague, afterwards proceeded to keep up public credit 
which was ſo low, that the exchequer tallies ſold from 
twenty to thirty per cent. diſcount, according as their 
terms of payment were more or leſs remote, and bank 
notes at twenty per cent. diſcount; and above five mil- 
lions of arrears to the ſoldiers, feamen, tranſport, and 
other fervices, ſome of which were as old as the Iii 
war, could not be ſaid to bear any price at all, becauſ 
the value of them depended on the fears and ſuſpicions 
of the ſtability of public credit, and the diſtreſſes of 
their poſſeſſors for money, There were two general 
cauſes of this failure in credit. The firſt was, that the 
taxes provided for the payment of thoſe to whom money 
was due, had proved deficient in producing the ſums ex- 
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ring, The other was the ſcarcity of coin; for not 
wore tdan eight millions were coined in England be- 
en the revolution and the peace of Ryſwic ; and that 
am even comprehended the recoĩnage of the old ſilver 
win, But it was impoſſible that fo fmall a ſum could be 
de fit inftrument for conducting the private traffic, and 
far paying the publie taxes of a nation, which, on the faith 
of the latter alone, was expending every year above five 
millions on the public ſervice. And the exchequer tallies 
1nd bank notes, which alone could be uſed as fubfidiary 
wfruments of payment, were not current in credit, be- 
emſe uncertain in their price. 

In order to remove the firſt evil, to wit, the deficiency 
o the taxes, Mr. Montague prevailed with parliament 
to prolong the 01d takes, and impoſe new ones, of ſuch a 
mignitude as to ſatisfy the minds of thoſe who were al- 
ready public creditors, or whom he meant to make fuch 
by borrowing money from them for the public uſe, that 
they were ſufficient to pay the intereſt which ſhould be- 
tote due, and part of the principal beſides, annually. 
Tele taxes thrown into a body, were called the general 
fond, This proviſion being made, he raiſed the price of 
the old falhes, by taking them in payment of the furs 
Mich their proprietors tent to government to pay off 
de public debts, and which conſequently gave thoſe pro- 
pfictots a new ſecurity, to wit the ſecurity of the new 
lanes, And he raiſed the value of the bank notes, by 
Folonging the term of the beneficial charter of the bank, 
Y lowing the proprietors to increaſe their capital, and 
taking a part of their notes in payment of a new great 
ban, which they had agreed to advance to government; 
the eonfequence of Which was, that a large ſhare of the 
wtes of the bank being thus abſorbed or annihilated, the 
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price of thoſe which remained in the market roſe in they 
value. Th 

In order to ſupply the want of coin, which was th 
ſecond general cauſe of the failure of public credit, M. 
Montague prevailed with parliament to give a power u 
the treaſury to iſſue exchequer bills, bearing intereſt, ſong 
of which were ſo low as for five. or ten pounds, to the 
amount of 2,700,000/. on the ſecurity of the gener 
fund. 

By thoſe operations, he added eleven millions of pape 
money to the coin of the nation, to facilitate payment 
both by private perſons and by the public. Thus, the 
ſtate ſupported the bank, the bank ſupported the ſtate; 

and the exchequer, which uſed to be the gulf in which 
the money of the nation was ſunk, proved the ſoure 
from whence it flowed, This plan, ſo ſeemingly in- 
tricate, yet ſo ſimple in its principles, was, by thoſe 
who envied the ſuperior views of its author, called ; 
happy temerity. The intended ſatire was a real con- 
pliment. 7 
From the eſtabliſhment of this general fund, and the 
credit which theſe exchequer bills met with, men came 
to ſee, though for ſome years but faintly, that the pub- 
lic credit of England might be carried to any height, 
proportioned to the extent of the taxes offered to obtain 
it, and to the honour with which they were applied. 
This, therefore, is the proper æra of public credit in 
England—An event which has been imputed to the po- 
licy of King William, in order to attach the public 
creditors, by their own intereſt, to the cauſe of the fe- 
volution; but which in reality aroſe from his neceſſities, 
and was the natural effect of natural cauſes; but a0 
event by far the moſt important in the hiſtory of Eng- 


land, for two reaſons, The firſt is, that by the cles 
tion 
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n of a vaſt number of new offices neceſſary for col- 
I.ding the new taxes, at the diſpoſal of the crown, it 
s thrown a weight into the royal ſcale, which the 
dae of Tudor, even in the pienitude of their power, 
derer poſſeſſed : And the ſecond is, that by the facility 
th which the public borrows, it has ever ſince been 
e cauſe of all the great exhibitions of England on the 
dente of the world; and for the ſame reafon, it will, 
F abuſed, inſure the downfal of that power, as ſurely as 
z private perſon ſpending annually more than his income, 
x! in the end become a bankrupt. 

The remedies applied by Mr. Montagne to the diſ— 
= of his country, were however taken advantage 
In order to haſten the payment of taxes, and to 
courage the currency of exchequer bills, it had been 
provided, that from the date of their being paid upon 
nes info the exchequer, they ſhould be entitled to 
zen and a half per cent. of intereſt, Mr, Duncombe, 
1 Mr, Knight, receiver-general of the exciſe, both 
members of the houſe, and others like them officers of 
[te revenue, put falſe indorſements on many of the bills 
gore they had been circulated at all; by which Dun- 
ande acquired a fortune of four hundred thouſand 
pounus, It was proved, that he had owned the truth of 
de complaint, They were both expelled the houſe, and 
bill paſſed the commons to fine Mr. Duncombe half 
Ls eſtate; but it was rejected in the houte of lords, by 
he caſting vote of the Duke of Leeds, who was chair- 
den of the committee. For the honour of the houſe of 
hals, this is the only inſtance in Engliſh hiſtory, in 
Rich the itribution of private money was ſuſpected to 
e had influence with a number of the Pecre. 
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But amidtit the attention of parliament to theſe in- 
al hien. . ; - , 

Chicas, the minds of people in London were fur- 
Fes almnolt in an laſtant, with the double alarm of an 
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pan 1 III. $6. b 
Boer iv. intended invaſion from France, and of an aflaffination d 


= their ſovereign. In the end of the year 1693, the 4. 
1696, herents of the late King in England had preſſed ts 
French King, in a tone of impatience which alme 
bordered upon indecency, for an invaſion of England, 

The reaſons on which they founded the probable ſuccel 

of it, were, That the Engliſh fleet was to fail in 

„the ſpring, to convoy the merchantmen through th 
Straits: T hat the troops would be ſent in the ſpring 

& to the King in Flanders, by which there would not be 

& above four thouſand left to defend England : That 


« the fodder in the country could not then be conſumed: b 
« That the annual ſupplies voted by parliament, could e 
© not by that time be brought into the treaſury : That : 
« the approaching invaſions with which William hal U 
& threatened France in a late ſpeech to parliament, 
cc would make it natural for the French to ſend troops k 
& to the ſea coaſts, without any ſuſpicion of their being | 

\ 


« intended for any other purpoſe than to oppoſe them; 
<« and that the nation was full of diſcontents, occaſione 
c by the miſmanagements of the fleet and of Ireland and b 
« Scotland, the ſufferings of trade, and a war without 
&« glory.” They aſked at firſt thirty thouſand men, but 
afterwards came down to twenty, and in the end to | 
twelve thouſand; and in order to remove the difficulty | 
of tranſporting horſes, they engaged to have them ready | 
in England, becauſe that country was full of horles | 


| 

proper either for draught or for war; and in war, fro 
| the weight of ſome, and the ſpirit of others, prope! 
| either for the charge or the ſkirmiſh. The chief pet- 
| ſons who uſed theſe ſolicitations were the Queen's unc, 
| Lord Clarendon, the Lords Litchfield, Linday lots 
| chambcrlain, Yarmouth, Montgomery, fon to thx Mu- 


* Mepherſon's State Papers, anne 1693 and 1094 
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on to the Duke of Hamilton, Breadalbane, and Forbes 
& William Perkins, a citizen of great wealth; Sir 
John Friend, a gentleman of eſtate, one of the ſix 
derks in chancery, and who had made himſelf remark- 
adde by his violence on the tory ſide during the parlia- 


Fenwick ; Sir Andrew Forreſter ; Sir Theophilus Ogle- 
tiorpe; Mr. Penn, the famous quaker, who uſed the 
beſt argument to perſuade Louis to an invaſion, for he 
lid that one army in England would have more effect to 
break the league againſt France, than three any where 
eſe; Mr. Stroud, of Somerſetſhire; Colonel Selwyn ; 
Sir John Knight; the Colonels Roe and Parker; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Grenville, ſon to the Earl of Bath; and 
Ferguſſon, the Scotch clergyman, who had made him- 
{lf ſo remarkable by the part he had acted in the Rye- 
houſe plot, and who now enjoyed a place under King 
William, but not ſuited, as he thought, to his ſervices 
and dangers, All theſe men engaged to raiſe inſurrec- 
tions in different parts of the kingdom; and Sir Wil- 
lam Perkins anſwered for the two regiments of city 
militta who guarded the Tower, and Sir John Friend * 
for a company of city clergymen who were to dethrone 
2 proteſtant prince. But the late King, in order to ſa- 
tisfy himſelf of the ſentiments of perſons more near to 
the palace, ſent over Captain Lloyd of the navy, groom 
of his bed-chamber, who had ſhown ſo much addreſs in 
is negotiations with ſeveral of them before the battle of 
La Hogue. Lord Marlborough, with the experience of 
2 ſoldier, ſaid to Lloyd, * That the invaſion ought to 
* be made with twenty-five thouſand troops, and ſeven 
* thouſand ſpare arms, and that the time of making the 
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ce attempt was indifferent, provided it was accompariellii.nc 
„with that force.” Lord Godolphin, with the int. 
ligence of a man of buſineſs, advifed “ the invaſion e 


& be put off till the autumn, becauſe a ſufhciency of |. 
French tranſports could be more eaſily colleged in t 


c cyurie of the ſummer; and in the mean time the in. 
© tended attack upon Breſt, of which he had given in- 
formation to King James, would make it neceſe ee 
c for the French to have a great number of forces 2 
that place, which they might afterwards carry where 
they pleaſed; the great ſhips of the Engliſh fert 
&« would in autumn be laid up in harbour for the winter 
& ſeaſon, and their ſ6amen difperſed, and their ial 
„ ſhips gone to take care of their convoys of mei. 
c chantmen.” Admiral Ruſicl, who commanded the 
fleet, uſed the foilowing expreſſions, which I tranſcribe 
literally from Lloyd's report of his negotiations to Ling 
James: „ That, by God! he would undertake the bo- 
& fineſs, and would communicate to Lord Marlborourh 
£ from time to time the progreſs that he made.” When 
urged by Lloyd either to join the French fleet, or to let 
it paſs, he, with the diſdain of an officer and ef an 
Engliſhman, refuſed todo either, and ſwearing according 
to the manner of his ſea companions, added, “ That be 
© would do the buſineſs, but do it himſelf alone.” And 
when preſſed to explain what he would do, he preſerved 
the obſtinate ſilence of a man habituated to the poſſeiſion 
of deſpotic power on his own element; only repeating, 
& That he would undertake the buſineſs, and that Lord 
* Shrewſbury and Lord Marlborough ſhould be judges 
$6 of his actions.“ But Lloyd received moſt encou- 
ragement from a circumſtance of which the old Countels 
of Shrewſbury (whoſe ſon he could not ſee without equal 
danger to both in the conſpicuous ſituation of ſectetat) 


pf ſtate, in which Lord Shrewſbury then ſtood in. 


formed 
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me! him, that William was to go to Holland early in Pa „ 


„Lords Caermarthen and Shrewſbury, that is to ſay, 
{ the two beſt friends whom the late King had in Eng- 
d. It is not ſingular that Lloyd did not at this time 
or hear of Lord Sunderland; becauſe the late King 
mcealed from almoſt all, his ſecret correſpondence with 
urderland, which was conducted ſolely through Lord 
rin, his ſon-in-law, being aſhamed to Jet others 
dow that he had any connexion with a man who had 
ceived and betrayed him. Sunderland at this time 
ſed much of the confidence of King William, be- 
zue he had reconciled the whigs to him, and him to 
be whizs; ſo that he ſtood in the moſt ſingular of all 
puations, employed and truſted by two rival Princes, 
oth of whom were aſhamed to avow their connexions 
8n aim. 

Other circumſtances, not ſingular indeed, but curious 
© the intrigues of that period, appear in the papers of 
ng James in the Scotch college at Paris; for, while 
WM whiys and tories were ſoliciting Louis to an in- 
ion of England, the tories were warning James to 
pt no confidence in the whigs, and the whigs warning 
um to put as little in the tories. Lord Marlborough 
vavoured to inſtil into the mind of James, ſuſpicions 
' Admiral Ruſſel, in order to ſhew the ſincerity of his 
un attachment, The court of St. Germains was di- 
dec into two parties, called compounders and non- 
mpounders, headed by two Scotchmen, Lord Mid- 
&n and Lord Melfort, one of whom maintained that 
King James ſhould make conceſſions to the liberties of 
us people in order to be reſtored, the other that he 
wud not. And on theſe principles the two parties 
biPutcd, hated and ſuſpecied euch other, as heartily as 


if 
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« conſort, who would implicitly follow the advices of 1696. 
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Whitehall, Men in England too, aſked and Intrigue 
at St, Germains, for the future diſpoſal of places | 
honours in England“, as if the power of confers 
them had been already in him to whom the applicain 
were made, , 


To all ſolicitations, however, for an invaſion, fl 
French court, which, in the winter of the yezr 16g 
was endeavouring to bring about a peace with Engl 
and conſidered the intereſts of King James only 28 
could be made ſubſervient to thoſe of France, lent 
deaf ear, one miniſter ſhifting the buſineſs upon anotherf 
under pretence that it was not in his department; aud 
of them making the excuſes which French mizife 
have always had at hand, to the Steuart family, whe 
they were reſolved not to do what was afked of them, 
of want of money, difficulty of tranſporting troops fron 
France, and of finding a place of ſecurity in Egle 
for the ſhips which conveyed them, and the gener 
danger of the attempt. But now, in the winter of t 
year 1695, when the proſpects of peace were all or! 
all theſe excuſes flew off; and Louis, pretending tl 
the occaſion was more favourable on account of ! 
death of William's conſort than it had been two yea 
before, offered to land James in his own kingdom wit 

a great French force, though the treaſury of France ha 
not been made fuller by two years of war, nor the dl 
ficulties and dangers of the attempt diminithed; 2 
there were then 14,000 troops in England :, inlte:d 
the 4000 which had been there in the year 16933 
coin was in a train of being repaired ; the milmanag* 
ments of the fleet and of Ireland, and the loſſes of uit 


* Commons Journals, page 179. 
+ M*Pherſon's State Papers, vol. 1. p. 495. 
1 Ibic, vol. 1. Pp. 252. and 529, amol 
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Inoft ſorgot; the command of the three ſeas recovered; Pa 8 1 us: 
e face of the war at land changed; and a ſteady par- oor IV, 


ent had ſucceeded to one whoſe movements were 2696. 
pcertain, 

James, upon this offer, ſent his emiſſaries to rouſe his 

ends in England, who engaged to raiſe inſurrections in 

any places, and the Duke of Berwick was ſent over to 

mmand them. As the French were accuſtomed to ſend 

winter a fleet of victuallers and ſtore ſhips to the ſea - 

caſt of Flanders, for the uſe of the armies during the 

ſuing campaign there, above 300 tranſports were aſ- 

Enbled under that pretence, at Dunkirk and Calais, 

without ſuſpicion z above 20, ooo troops were ſuddenly 

brought to the ſame places, from the ſurrounding garri- 

ons, by Marechal Bouflers. The Dutch, frightened by 

a buſtle on the ſea coaſts ſo near them *, imagined there 

was a deſign againſt Zealand, and made preparations 

zainſt it: But nobody ſuſpected that England was the 

object, The late King arrived at Calais on the 17th of 

February old ſtyle; but it was not heard of in England 

till the 24 of March, and then only from Paris +. 

But while theſe great preparations were making againſt ,_, 
England on the continent, a more important blow was nation of 
aiming againſt her at home. Sir George Barclay, for- — 
merly a Scots officer, and now licutenant-colonel to the 

late King's regiment of horſe guards t, aged above 60 

hats, a man equally intriguing, daring, and cautious, 

tad, for ſome years, in conjeattion with one Captain 
Willamſon, been employed by James || in negociations 

vin his adherents in England. Either driven by the 

fury of his own ſpirit, or tired with the proſpect of do- 

ing nothing remarkable during the remaining years of 


* M'Ph:rfon's State Papers, vol. 1. p. 265. 
f , 24 March 1695-6. 1 Guette, 24 April 1696, 
| MYherſon*s S:.te Papers, vol. 1. p. 463- 
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3828 his life, or ſuſpicious of the political courage of 


—— Engliſnh, which his countrymen were in that age too 1 


1696. 
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to deſpiſe, becauſe themſelves, without emp!oyment 2 
home, were accuſtomed to ſhed their blood in every fer 
vice in Europe, he formed the project of afifinaip 
the King. As it is the mark of all bad men to be cu 
ning, and of cunning men to take a round-about wa 
inſtead of the ſtraight road to their object, and to nike 
their advances to it ſtep by ſtep, he got Williamſon, not 
in his own name, but in chat of another, to bring undee 
the eye of King James, the idea not of atlaffinating hi 
rival, but of ſeizing his perſon ; for Williamſon's report 
of his own negociations in England to King James, 
contains theſe words“: „ Sir John Friend hopes allo 
« by a ſtratagem, to ſcize the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange, and to bring them to your Majeſty,” Offers 
were afterwards made by different perſcns to the court of 
St. Germains 4, to aflatinate William ; but receive 
with deteſtation by James, whoſe religious turn of mind, 
and whoſe honour, reſtrained him from ſuch crimes, 
But theſe refuſals were probably imputed by Barclay wo 
hypocriſy and aflectation, and therefore he took his own 
way. He propoſed the matter to ſome officers, cover- 
ing it at firſt under the name of a military enterpriſe to 
ſeize the perſon of an enemy in time of wir, and from 
thence afterwards inferring the neceſſity and right of 
killing him if he reliſted, When he had got his friends 
to adopt this reaſoning, he then openly propoſed a direct 
aſlaſſination, as a ſhorter way, and ſafer for themſelves: 
But even then he propoſed it ſhould be done by wiat he 
ſometimes called an ambiſcade; and at other times, an 
attack on the guards while they were eſcorting tel 
general from place to place. In order to hide the ſiglt of 


* M Pherſon's State Pap-rs, vol. t. p. 467. 
T M*Pherſon's Stat: Papers, , 
9 remote 
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» from their own minds, or perhaps FERST' 2271 
12 ideas of honour, the officers objected, that as 


miſion to perform a military ſervice, Barclay, 
ing well that he could not get the commiſſion 
ich they wiſhed for, obtained a common general 
from James, to levy war in England againſt 
Prince of Orange and his adherents, under the pre- 
x that without commiſſions it would be found dif- 
to levy men for his ſervice. The officers were 
ut ten in number, the higheſt of whom in rank was 
eutenant Colonel Lowick ; but the moſt remarkable 
s Captain Charnock, formerly fellow of Magdalene 
lege, who had been one of the inſtruments to ſerve 
ng James in invading the rights of that college, and 
o now ſhewed that the diſtance is ſmall between a 
a criminal, and a cowardly ſpirit. To theſe 
ky others who were not officers, joined themſelves by 
ans of Barclay. The plan concerted was to keep a 
ty of forty men in waiting, in inns and other places 
Brentford and Turnham Green, and to attack the 
ung in the middle of his guards, in the lane between 
die two villages, in his way from the country, from 
tence he returned every Saturday to attend divine 
lluip the next day in London. 


t the day before, two of the officers, ſeparately, and 
"wn to each other, Captain Fiſher, and Captain 
—— who was a man of family in Ireland, gave 
nation to Lord Portland of the King's danger, 


| he ſaid, his only reaſon was, that his mind was un- 


with the diſhonour of the action; but refuſed to 
ve his acebmplices, and then fled from the fight of 
un, and was never heard of more, Pendergraſs alſo 
Ruled to accuſe others. The King, who was void of 
» becauſe he was brave, gave little attention to 
You, Ul. 0 the 
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were military men, they muſt have a military 1696. 


The time fixed for the attack was the 1 5th of February; aiſcorered. 
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Fate of con- 
ſpirators, 


ſenting himſelf ſome days after, who could give oc) 
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the diſcovery, and put off his ordinary journey to f 
country for a week, merely in compliment to the friend 
anxiety of Lord Portland, But a third informer or 


few indiſtinct circumſtances, the King ſent for Pende 
graſs, flattered him on his birth and character of a gf 
tleman, and added with ſimplicity, that © the life whic 
<< he had ſaved could not be preſerved, unleſs the perl 
* were known who had combined to take it ay, 
Pendergraſs then gave a liſt of his aſſociates, and! 
ordered to find out their places of abode. In the ns 
time, the King a ſecond time put off his journey to 
country, which had been fixed for the 22d of the mont 
The wary Barclay, who had imputed the firſt delay 
chance, ſaw deſign in the ſecond, and abſconded: I. 
reſt were ſeized that evening in their beds, 

As the moſt daring. in wickedneſs are commonly t 
moſt cowardly upon the detection of it, Captain Porte 
who had ſolicited to be allowed to ſtrike the firſt bloy 
the King, now ſolicited to turn evidence; and Charnoc 
who had gone much between France and England | 
negotiations with the court of St. Germains, ſent 
meſſage to the King, that he would diſcloſe the names 
all thoſe who had employed him in England“, if ti 
puniſhment was changed from death into perpetual in 
priſonment; a commutation which any other perſon, wit 
had attempted an aſſaſſination, and had betrayed the live 
of his friends, would have accounted an aggravation 
miſery. The King generouſly anſwered, © I wiſh nx 
„ to know them.” When Sir William Perkins 
queſtioned by the Marquis of Wincheſter at the bead 
a committee of the houſe of commons, after condemns 
tion, but with the hopes of life, he ackfiowledged is 
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ind added, that he had engaged a troop of horſe for 
ke infurretion : But when deſired to name the perſons 
o were to compoſe his troop, he anſwered, « I will 
not redeem my own blood at the expence of theirs 
who were drawn in by me;“ and therefore his fate 
pitied by all, when “ that of Sir John Friend, who 
zintained the ſame honour to his friends, was neglected, 
xcauſe he had not the talent of expreſſing it ſo well. All 
be priſoners, with their laſt breath, acquitted the late 
King of any knowledge of the intended aſſaſſination: 
And yet Burnet, a proteſtant biſhop, has, in a hiſtory 
fully looſe in its facts and in its ſtyle, endeavoured ts 
kk a crime on King James, which his more generous 
fal never imputed to him. Of ten who were taken, 
gut were executed, and two pardoned, 
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fon to the aſſaſſination, and that he was aſhamed of Pan r III. 
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1696, 


The firſt knowledge of the intended invaſion, came Stneral 
hom the ſame perſons wha had given information of the #fociation; 


afination ; but later, becauſe the attention of all was 
it firſt ingroſſed by the ſafety of the. King. But he, 
mo had delayed making enquiries when his own danger 
ms done concerned, went inſtantly, on Monday the 
uth of February, to parliament, when he heard of the 
nation's danger, and, in a ſpeech, gave an account of 
both the invaſion and aſſaſſination. The ſuddenneſs with 
mich the information came upon the members. of the 
bouſes, the junction of the two objects which it con- 
kined, and the intimate connection which that junction 
bene there was between the intereſts of the nation and 
de ſaſety of the King's perſon, added weight to the im- 
Mefion which his ſpeech made. The houſe of commons 
mnimouſſy, and without riſing from their ſeats, framed . 
u aſociation, to be ſigned by all their members, in 
mich they declared, „ That William was their right- 
* kl and lawful King; that they would defend him 
„ Commons Journals, ad April 1696. 


O 2 „ « aoainſt 
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32 34 - ho againſt the late King, and all his adherents; aud n 
—— * caſe he came to a violent death, that they woul 
1696, revenge it on his enemies.” The peers, with fone 
trifling alterations of expreſſion, joined in the aſſociation, 

Invaſion As the diſcovery, the King's viſit to parliament, and 
2 e010” the aſſociation, paſſed all in the courſe of two days, th 
news of them came with as much ſurpriſe upon France, 

as they had done upon England. But there, every thing 

proved unfortunate for James, who was then waiting at 

Calais, impatient for intelligence from England, and 

throwing many a longing look to a country in which he 

expected ſo ſoon to reign. A tract of weſterly wind 

had detained the Engliſh fleet at home which was in- 

tended for the Straits, by which the Engliſh were maſten 

of the- Channel; and their fleet was commanded by the 

ſame Ruſſel who had defeated the French fleet in the 

fame ſea four years before, after he had given that pro- 

miſe to avoid it, which to Captain Lloyd he had lately 

refuſed. A French fleet of tranſports had been ſhattered 

by a ſtorm, in coming from Havre to Calais, The 

Duke of Berwick, ſhocked to find that he was amidt 

aſſaſſins inſtead of loyaliſts, and that his reputation might 

be involved in theirs, returned to France, and theredy 
diſappointed inſurrections in England. Louis, whole 

only object was, as it has ever been that of the French 

court in their pretences to ſerve the Stuart family, 

to create miſchief in England, had declared, that be 

would ſend no troops to England until he ſaw inſu- 

rections there; and therefore he took advantage of this 
circumſtance, to excuſe himſelf from venturing bis troops 

alone, and unſupported by thoſe who he expected were 

to have paved the way for them. He diſperſed is 
armament; and James returned to St. Germains, te 

compoſe prayers which he every day repeated, in which 

he thanked God that he had loſt his kingdom, becauſe it 

had been the means of ſaving his ſoul ®. 

* M'Pherſon's State Peper, vol. 1, Tie 
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ral grandeur, deſpiſed on that account the ſhew of it, 
had given him a natural diſlike to public addreſſes. Of 


public court day, when the mayor of a borough pre- 
fnting an addreſs, which mixed compliments for the 
weceſs of Namur with condolence for the death of the 
Queen, and introducing himſelf by faying, that “ he 
« came with joy in the one hand, and grief in the 
« other; the King interrupted him with theſe words, 
« Pray put them both into one hand, good Mr. Mayor.“ 
From the ſame turn of mind, he had declined not only 
wblic addreſſes, but even private compliments from his 
friends, when he eſcaped the intended blow of Grandvall 
tyo years before, But now when he ſaw that he could 
turn manifeſtations of public zeal into an engine of ſtate, 
and even rear upon them national acknowledgments, and 
leclarations of that title to the throne, which many, on 
count of the Queen's death, were apt to call in queſtion, 
te gave every encouragement to aſſociations. Both 
houſes concurred in compelling their members to ſign the 
Aociation, which acknowledged his title to the throne. 
At the requeſt of the houſe of commons, it was lodged, 
vith all other copies of it ſigned any where elſe, in the 
records of the Tower, as a monument of the loyalty and 


t ran through all the Britiſh dominions both at home 


britain, were compelled by penalties to ſign it; and pri- 
we mingling itſelf with public paſſion, it was ſigned by 
a infinite number of individuals. So that an attempt 
o take from him his kingdom and life, ſeated him more 


irmly on the throne than an hundred acts of parliament 
ould baye done. 


The ſimplicity of William's character, who, loving 2 


dis an inſtance was reported to have diſplayed itſelf on — 


Hection of the people of England. From parliament, 


ud abroad, All perſons in public ſituations in life, in 
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3 Americans owe at preſent four millions fterling 
of debts to Britiſh ſubjects. Various plans hare 
been propoſed to effectuate payment. They all fail in 
this reſpect, that they ſuggeſt no proviſion for putting 
the Americans in a capacity to pay, The chief uſe of 
hiſtory is to ſhow men what they are to follow, and 
what to avoid, by the experience of their anceſtors; and 
therefore I ſubmit the following plan, founded on Mr, 


Montague's principles, to the conſideration of both 
countries, 


America is now in a ſimilar ſituation with that of 
England during the firſt years of King William's reign, 
in four reſpects. 1ſt, She owes an external debt of four 
millions to Britiſh ſubjects: In the ſame way, England 
owed five millions to her ſoldiers and ſeamen, who were 
moſtly abroad. 2d, She owes an internal public debt, 
contracted during the war: England owed a ſimilar 
debt; but with this difference, that the American debt 
is ſmall in compariſon of what the Engliſh debt was.— 
3dly, America requires annual ſupplies of taxes to cat 
on her government: England required them alſo; but 
with this difference, that the ſupplies required by Ame- 
rica at preſent to carry on her government, are 2 trifi 
whereas the demands of England were great, becauſe 
there was a great war to maintain, Laſtly, _— 
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ws little coin: England at that time had not much 
and yet had vaſt demands upon her for it, to carry on 
her commerce, to pay the intereſt of her debts, to main- 
un an expenſive civil government, above 40,000 ſea- 
men, and above 80,000 troops, and to ſubſidize foreign 
Princes, 

The ſuppoſed diſhoneſty of Americans to their Britiſh 
creditors, or rather perhaps their real inability to do 
unt they wiſh to do, ariſes from their want of coin, 
cc of a ſubſtitute for coin: For, to expect them to pay 
2 great external and internal debt, and carry on their 
zorernment, without coin, or a ſubſtitute for coin, that 
x, to pay without any inſtrument of payment, is one 
on; and to expect America, with her poverty, to 
zay the principal ſum of her external and internal debt, 
when England, France, and Holland, with all their 
wealth, cannot, is another viſion. 


But if the American States (with or without the in- 
mention of Britiſh commiſſioners to attend to the in- 
reſts of Britiſh creditors in the liquidation of their 
lebts) will apply Mr. Montague's principles and practice 
to the preſent condition of their country, they will find 
te remedy for the evil even in the evil itſelf, for the be- 
refit of the Britiſh creditors ; and they will find a certain 
good to ſpring out of that remedy, for the benefit of 
America itſelf, 


Let the American States, in the ff place, provide a 
fund of taxes ſufficient to pay more than the intereſt of 
tteir internal and external debts, and ſufficient alſo to 
pay either the ſum annually required to carry on their 
zvernment, or the intereſt of a ſum borrowed for car- 
ding it on, if they have not taxes ſufficient to raiſe an 
annual ſupply for that purpoſe; but which borrowing 
vil not be neceſſary except for a few years at the begin- 
ling, till public 2 ſhall be eftabliſhed ; becauſe, 

after 
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ſons ; that the American public will be a loſer by the bar 


public a gainer in the end, and to fave it from loſs in the 
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after that period, it will be the fault of America bw. 
ſelf, if ſhe does not pay off debts, inſtead of increafng 
them. | 


The States ſhould, in the fecond place, convert the V 
above debts (whether internal, or external, or new hor. ton 
rowings to carry on for a few years their government) il 
into public tranferable ſecurities, and make proviſion for WY © 
the exact application of thoſe taxes to the payment d cbt 
the intereſt of the debts, in the ſame way that Mr. Mon. real 
tague did, and 

eaſe 


Lafily, In order to give currency to theſe tranferable 
ſecurities (or, to give them a more ſimple name, to thi 
paper money), it ſhould be received in payment of tas 
40 the State, and of borrowings by the State, in the 
fame way as was provided by Mr, Montague, 

Objection. It may be objected, that it is unjuſt to make 
the American public pay the debts of American private p- 


gain, and therefore will never agree to it. 

Anſiuer. Public bodies, like private, perſons, ſubmit to 
hardſhips when they are to reap benefit from them, The 
States will agree, if a way can be fallen upon to make the 


mean time. 

Now, the way to compaſs the firſt of theſe ends is, 
x{t, for the American States, in return for the transfer- 
able ſecurities which they give for the payment of the in- 
tereſts of the debts of the Britiſh creditors, to be put in 
the place of thoſe creditors, ſo as to enable the States to 
recover the debts in America; and, 2dly, that theſe 
debts, as faſt as recovered, ſhall be converted into 4 
fund, to make a folid bottom for a bank of circulation 
like that of England, to be the property of the American 
public z and which bank will gradually extend itſelf for 
the accommodation of public and private credit a5 * 

2 | 
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tal extend themſelves, becauſe the debts recovered will 
te gradually falling into it. 


With regard to ways of ſaving the public of America 
tom Joſs, or at leaſt from any conſiderable loſs, there are 
many, Some of the debts could be called in inſtantly. 
Securities for the payment of the intereſt annually, and 
of the principal by inſtalments, might be taken on the 
real eſtates of others, or upon the perſonal eſtates of them 
and their friends, when they had no real eſtates. To 
eſe the debtors, and yet to give benefit to the public, 
ment of many of the debts might be taken in the pro- 
duce of the country, for example in the tobaccoes of 
Cheſapeck Bay, and the rice of the Carolinas; and theſe 
{eld to foreign nations, with the ſtamp of the public upon 
tem, to vouch the goodneſs of their quality, would ac- 
quire an additional value, In order to obtain the ends 
of eaſing the debtor, and of getting benefit for the State 
ſill farther, that produce might be exported, upon a 
jraum by the State, to reſpectable bodies of merchants 
in Britain, to be received for behoof of the Britiſh pro- 
frctors in the American funds. This laſt is not difficult 
lo be executed: All the tobaccoes received in France 
and Spain are conſigned to a few hands; and the dia- 
monds of the Brazilles go to one houſe in Liſbon. But 
adove all, England might give advantages to American 
ade Without hurting her own, to make up the public 
h, and to reward the public- honour of America. 
Theſe are arrangements which could be contrived in 
lalf a day, by one (Doctor Franklin) who has ſhown 
tat he can conduct the lightning of the ſkies, and who, 
by contriving theſe arrangements, would crown the good 
be has done to his own, and make up for the miſchief he 
us done to this country, Such mutual conceſſions would 


tend to reconcile the humours of men to cach other, 
Vor. III. Pp whoſe 
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whoſe intereſts, in ſpite of thoſe humours, muſt long be 
the ſame, | 

The advantages which would redound to America from 
adopting ſuch views, are the following : 


1ſt, Her empire of dominion, and her empire of con. 
merce (for they muſt be blind indeed who do not ſee how 
immenſe this laſt empire muſt be if honour be made it; 
baſis), will ſtart from the nobleſt of all goals, the geal 
of public honour, and of national fidelity of character; 
—circumſtances which ſupport the public credit of Eng- 
land, and the private credit of the Spaniſh nation, more 
than any other. At preſent, the ſhips of all countries 
ſtand aloof from the coaſts of America ; but they would 
then preſs forward to reach them. He muſ? be a had 
merchant indeed, who does not ſee that a little characte: 
is worth a little money, 


2dly, America would be ſupplied with an immediate 
ſubſtitute for her want of coin, juſt as England was by 
Mr. Montague's ſcheme; and this relief, by the vigour 
which it always gives to induſtry and trade, would ſup- 
ply America with coin, juſt as coin was drawn into 
England by Mr. Montague's ſcheme. No bank c:n 
ſtand without an equivalent ſecurity within itſelf, for the 
notes which it iſſues. The debts recovered and ſent to 
the bank, would form that ſecurity ; and then the bank, 
either eſtabliſhed at one ſtation, or, which would be 
much better, divided into three or four branches, placed 
at different great ſtations of America for the ſake of ti: 
greater convenience to buſineſs, would give new wings 
to the circulation of private credit; and alſo to pub'ic 
credit; for, ſupported by the State, the bank would (cr 
its own intere{t ſupport the State. The conſequence 0! 
the firm eſtabliſhment of private and public credit ob- 


tained by thoſe operations, would be, and at no ef 
13 diſtant 
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unt period, that foreign nations would throw their 
ney into the public funds of America, with as little 
x 25 they do into thoſe of their own country: And 
e conſequence of that confidence again would be, that 
iſh merchants poſſeſſed of property in the public 
ads of America, would make payments often in that 
operty, and trade often upon it; and America would 
it her payments almoſt always in her own produce, 
xd carry on her trade, and take her ſtation high in the 
of nations, either for defence or for offence, on the 
ey of other countries, 
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e of great exertion carry along with them p,,, in. 
the cauſes of their own termination: Theſe B99 * V. 
ze, want of proviſions, want of men, and want of n. 
money, When the youth of a country go to war, the —— oF 
bells remain uncultivated, and conſequently yield little Rywic. 
food ; when every private family has loſt a ſon or a 
brother, levies are no longer to be made without dif- 
keulty; and when the public treaſures are given away 
to men who return nothing to the public, and by the lols 
of their induſtry and labour take a great deal from it, 
the treaſury is exhauſted. The truth of theſe obſcrva- 
dons is proved by the ſtate of the belligerent powers of 
Lurope in the year 1696. 

During ſome years previous to the peace of Ryſwic, Firſt cauſe. 
the price of corn in Fagland was double, and in Scot- 
and quadruple its ordinary rate; and in one of thoſe 
Wears, it was believed that 80,000 people died of want 
i" the laſt of theſe countries. The ſufferings of France 

were 
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CAREY 10. were far greater than thoſe of England *: Nor could l 
be otherwiſe, becauſe the laws of France not only gau _ 
1697. no bounty on the exportation of corn, but did not permit 

it to be exported at all, nor at that time to be tranſyorte 

even from one province to another without duties, The 
conſequence of this was, that every province raiſed 2n. Arr 

nually only as much corn as was thought ſufficient fa 
ſupplying itſelf; and when other provinces called for 

help, had none to fend: And France could get no ſup. 

plies from the ſouthern nations, becauſe ſhe was at wir 

with them, Whereas in England, the bounty given by 

Jaw in the beginning of this King's reign, upon the 
exportation of corn when cheap, tempted the farmer to 

raiſe a greater quantity than he had formerly done, by 

inſuring him of a market whether corn was cheap a 

dear; and England could get ſupplies from the ſouthern 

nations, and even from her own American ſettlements, 

Second Acain, during the war, England paid upon an average 
Ps yearly, of her own and foreign troops, about 809,000 
landmen and 40,000 ſeamen, excluſive of the regiments 
maintained by Scotland and Ireland, which were near 

20,000 more, Holland maintained at Jeaſt an equal 

number with England, for ſhe had contiderably above 

100,000 forces in her pay +; and Burchet, ſecretary to 

the Admiralty of England, ſays, that the ſhips of the 

Dutch were in the proportion of five to eight of the 

Engliih : The reſt of the alliance ſupplied above 200, 000 

forces 2, beſides the ſeamen of the Spaniſh fleet. On 

the other hand, France was ſuperior in number of land 

| forces to her enemies every where, and mult have had an 
| equal number of ſeamen with the Dutch and Engliſh 
joined together, becauſe ſhe had 80 ſhips of the line, 


Memoirs cf Feuquiers, vol. 1. book 7. 
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J manned than that of England or Holland; ſo that 
whole men in arms muſt have been near a million. 
ſobn Pringle, in his accurate book on the Diſeaſes of 
Army, ſhews that the annual loſs of men in the cam- 
jns in which he was phyſician to the army, was one 
; of ſeventeen, beſides thoſe who died in battle, or of 
wounds: But the proportion of natural deaths 
dong the ſeamen, is far greater. Add to theſe, the 
mbers who died in battle, or of their wounds, by 
xd and ſea; and ſuppoſe them to have been 30,000 in a 
taken collectively, in all the different theatres of 
E war, in Catalonia, Piedmont, and Italy; on the 
ofelle and the Rhine; in the Netherlands, Ireland, and 
angry; and in the Channel, the ocean, and the Me- 
tearanean ; and on the coaſts of the Weſt Indies, 
Inerica, and the Eaſt Indies: Then, on thoſe calcu- 
Mons, the probable loſs of men in the nine years of the 
, could not be leſs than 800,0c0, beſides a probably 
eval number of the aged, of women, and of children, 
jo periſhed in filent miſery at home, from want of 
, and of their uſual ſupplies of food. 

Lay“, the war coſt England 60 millions ſterling ; 
n ſo a proteſt in the houſe of lords avers, which, among 
denten peers, was ſigned by the Duke of Leeds, Lord 
Actingham, and the Marquis of Normanby, who ſurely 
kc good acceſs to know the truth. The war could not 
les to Holland. And ſuppoſing all the other allies 
ken together to have advanced only a ſum equal to 
two nations, the whole muſt have amounted to 240 
Rilons, And France could not expend leſs ; becauſe 


Wiough the clothing and pay of her troops were 
Mezper than thoſe of England or Holland, yet ſhe had, 


Journals houſe of commons 26:h March 1701, p. 434+ 
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as ſhe always has, a much greater proportion of cg. 
and men on board her ſhips than England or Hola 
but the expence of every ſeaman is equal to that of RP" 
landmen : And the expence of her land forces was 
creaſed by the remoteneſs of the expeditions which the 
were obliged to make to arrive at their enemies. Hen 
this waſte of money be added, that the labour cd Af 
healthy man is worth ten pounds a year upon an aver 
of nations; then the loſs of the labour of near a mill 
of ſoldiers and ſeamen annually, was, in nine yen 
ninety millions ſterling, beſides the loſs of the labour it 
life, of all thoſe who dicd in the campaign, or in bat 
or of their wounds: And therefore, the whole expert 
of the war, including the intereſt of money, which, 
that age, was high even to the richeſt nations, could n 
be under ſeven hundred millions, of which one-hal: 
on France, 

But the want of money was moſt felt in England 
becauſe the Germans, the Duke of Savoy, and event 
King of Spain (whole treaſures were detained in t 
New World, by the danger of bringing them ho: 
during war), who had little money and no credit, we! 
no further than to adapt their exertions to the uſual exte 
of their finances; the French King could levy from b 
ſubjects, what he pleaſed, by his mere will; and t 
Dutch, who were accuſtomed to borrow on remote fund 
got money with eaſe, and at a cheap rate. Whereas1 
England, the King could levy no money wichout l 
conſent of his ſubjects, and the practice of borrow!20 
diſtant funds was till this reign unknown; the Engl 
having ſupported their ancient wars in France by t 
plunder of their enemies, and the ranſom of prijone1 
their civil wars, by plundering each other; Creme 
and Charles the Second their ſhort wars, the one bz © 


4 
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ceſlive deſpotic temporary taxes, and the other by 199% 
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ten King William came to maintain a war of long 
nation, with armies of ſuch numbers of men; with 
ns, ammunition, and artillery of ſuch an expence ; 
ith ſhips of ſuch a ſize; forming magazines not by 
nine, but by purchaſe, becauſe the war was in a friend's 
untry ; and attacking and defending ſtrong places * 
ith ſuch a waſte of money, as were unknown in former 
ines; it became impoſſible to do it with taxes raiſed 
ichin the year; and therefore the public was obliged to 
portgage the taxes, and to borrow money on the credit 
f them. In order to tempt lenders to part with their 
poney, many lures were thrown out to them: An in- 
nt tax was aſſigned to ſome for their ſpeedy repayment ; 
lis was called borrowing on anticipation : And per=- 
qetual taxes to others, for a perpetual ſecurity z this was 
ciled funding. Some got taxes aſſigned to them for a 
tain number of years; others choſe rather to hold 
dem during the uncertainty of a number of lives: And 
tence the faſhion of annuities and ſurvivances, ſo ex- 
rulve to the public then, and ſo fatal to the extrava- 
ace of youths of family ſince. The privilege of gam- 
g was given to ſome, and monopolies to others, in re- 
turn for their relieving the neceſſities of the ſtate : To 
ke one, lotteries owe their origin: And to the other, 


" Veltzire, who was a well-informed hiſtorian when he could take the 
Mile to be fo, gives the following enumeration of the French preparations 
& the ſege of Turin: „ There were brought to the-ſiege, a hundred and 
ry pieces of cannon, each of which, when mounted, coſt two thouſand 
© Guns, There were a hundred and ten thouſand ball, and a hunered 
nt fix thouſand cartridges of one kind, and three hundred thouſand of 
other kind, 21,000 bombe, 28,000 grenades, 15,000 bags of ſand, 
4 £60 inſlruments for pioneers, 1,200,000 pounds of powder. Add to 
DR, the lead, the iron, and the tin, the ropes, every thing that is ge- 

®l.ry for the miners, the ſulphur, the ſaltpetre, utenſils of all kines.” 
 Feconcludey with this wiſe remark, that“ the expence of ail theſe pre- 
4 Milions of deftrution would have been ſufficient to found and to cauſe 

la greateſt colony to flouriſh. * 
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Pas T III. ſeveral of the great companies, and particularly the Bark ſuffer 


33ov . 


of England, which, by diſcounting the bills of pra 


169 7. 


perſons, and diſcounting in a manner the public taxes by 
paying tkem before they were due, has ſupported the im. 
menſe fabric of Engliſh credit againſt the ſtorms of pri. 
vate and national misfortunes, and wars, and rebellion, 
and the bankruptcy of other nations. To the fame ne. 
ceſſity of giving way to monopolies, the Eaſt Indi 
Company owes alſo its riſe, which, under the name of x 
body of traders, is a mighty republic, commands zn 
army of ſeventy thouſand troops, and a revenue of fve 
millions, has extenacd the glories of England by its con- 
Gueits, and her diſgraces by its rapines. But notwith- 
i}anding all theſe temptations to pleaſe all in their different 
humours, the fears of men concerning the ability cf: 
new government, on which they thought the ſecurity a 
tneir repayment depended, and ſtill more of the nature 
ſecurities for money to which they had not been accul- 
tomed, was the cauſe why King William's parliaments 
found more difficulty t o get money at an intereſt of eizht 
per cent. when the nation was but a few millions in echt 
than their poſterity do now in getting it at half that in. 
tereſt, when the by owe abcve two hundred and kity 
millions. 

The ettecis of thoſe three combined cauſes had p- 
peared ſtrongly in the campaign of the year 1696) For 
the armies of ail the belligerent powers lay inaive, be- 
cauſe almoſt unable to hurt each other any longer, in 
garriſons, or in camps that reſembled garriſons, amid% 
Laving natijons, depopulated countries, and exhauſted 
treaſuries: And theſe miſeries which the war had created, 
Jed naturally to the termination of it, France, wäich 
tuffered moſt, made the firſt advances to peace: England 
and Holland, which ſuffered next, next followed: 
Charles the Second of Spa n, and the emperor, who bad 


ſuſfer;s 
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red leaſt, oppoſed it; the one, irritated by the ſenſe 
of the injuries which he had received almoſt from his 
ih from Louis, though his brother-in-law; and the 
ather, becauſe he wiſhed hoſtilities to continue for ever 
between the French and Spaniſh Kings, in order to pro- 
mote his own views to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, in which 
tre frſt of thoſe Princes was his chief rival; and which 
te thought the other would not bequeath during war, to 
ae who was ſlaughtering his people, {topping the paſſage 
d his treaſures from the New World, and carrying a 
vil war into the bowels of his country. 

But the Duke of Vendoſme in the mean time, in the 
year 1697, taking Barcelona, and De Ponti the French 
aimiral taking Carthagena on the Spaniſh main, where 
te gained two millions ſterling of treaſure, Charles 
rembled for his dominions both in Spain and America. 
And the Duke of Savoy having been gained by money 
fom France, by the vanity of marrying his daughter to 
be ſon of the Dauphin, and perhaps what weighed with 
im more than either, by the grant. of Pignerol, which 
xs the key of France into Piedmont, to quit the grand 
lance, and even to take the command of that French 
umy which a few weeks before he had oppoſed at the 
tead of the emperor's army; the emperor became afraid, 
ud with reaſon, of the future defection of Holland and 
Lagland, and that France, with the army which ſhe had 
erployed againſt the Duke of Savoy, and the Duke 
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wa his own army, might inftantly fall upon him in 


kay, firſt conſented to a neutrality there, and afterwards 
a general peace, Louis reſtored all the conqueſts 
wich he had made during the war, together with ſome 
1 lis uſurpations previous to it; and in concurrence 
With the other powers of Europe, acknowledzed the title 
1 William to the Britiſh crowns. France loſt nothing 
he war but Pignerol. The Germans and Spaniards 
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got only their own back again. But the Dutch x 
Engliſh eſteemed they had gained every thing; the fr 
when a power of keeping garriſons in the Spaniſh town 
in the Netherlands, in order to form a barrier to then 
ſelves againſt France, was conferred upon them, whid 
involved in it the honour of protecting that power whid 
had formerly oppreſſed them; and the Jaſt, when, byt 
eſtabliſhment of the Revolution, and the renunciation 
the cauſe of James by all the world, they gained the; 
liberty. The houſe of commons ſpoke the voice of 
England, when, in their congratulatory addreſs tot 
King, they ſaid, <* The period of the war has confirms 
« us in the poſſeſſion of our rights and liberties, and { 
fully completed the glorious work of our Revolution. 
A generous principle of joy! becauſe national wealth e 
power, without liberty, is only ſplendid miſery, 

The wiſe, however, in England, could not help cb 
ſerving, that though the ſuperiority of the naval arms 
England over thoſe of France was fo great, that th 
number of guns taken in ſhips of war from the Frend 
was 2224, and thoſe of the Engliſh by the French on 
1112 *, and that the navies of France during the fou 
laſt years of the war, had hardly dared to ſtir from theit 
harbours, or done it only by ſtealth ; yet that neithet 
England nor Holland had during the war deſtroyed ont 
harbour, or made ther ſelves maſters of one colony of 
one plantation belonging to France, except the forte 
Pondicherry, which the Dutch had ſeized, anxious, lik 
merchants, for the fate cf the trade of their Eaſt Indi 
Company. 

But thoſe who thought for nations, and felt for hupi 
nature, reflected with regret, that at the end of a nine 
years war, in which the lives of 800,000 ſoldiers and 
ſeamen had been loit, and 720 millions ſpent, none of 
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de contending powers had gained one penny of money, 
© almoſt one foot of territory, 

During the courſe of the war, the Engliſh and French, 
Fm mutual animoſity, had laid ſuch exceſſive duties on 
the commodities of each other, as could not have failed; 
ter the peace, to diminiſh the commerce between the 
two countries, and to force it into contraband importa- 
tons; and therefore, in the articles of peace, an open- 
ing was made to remedy this evil, by a proviſion for a 
future commercial treaty, in which juſtice might be done 
to both nations, upon equitable conceſſions to be made 
by both, But the proviſion was not carried into execu- 
ton: For, while ſome in England maintained, „ That 
Win a commerce with France as free as with other 
« countries, England muſt have the advantage, be- 
« cauſe ſhe would find in France a market of twenty 
& millions of cuſtomers for her commodities, when 
„France could find in England a market only of fix 
millions; others reaſoned, or might have reaſoned, 
& That even the greatneſs of the market would make 
„England depend upon France too much for a market, 
* becauſe by withdrawing it, ſhe might diſtreſs Eng- 
„and when ſhe pleaſed : That the Florentines, as the 
4 hiſtorian Guicciardine relates, had been intimidated 
* from eſpouſing the cauſe of Italy, upon the invaſion of 
* Charles the Eighth, by the danger of loſing their 
* commerce with France: That Louis the Fourt-2nth 
* had held out his tariffes to the Dutch commerce, 
* ſometimes as a lure, and ſometimes as a ſcourge: 
“ That as there had been an Italian and French party 
in Florence, and was then a Dutch and French party 
* in Holland; io in England there would ariſe, in future 
* times, an Engliſh and 2 French party, in which the 


* would take the one fide, and the manufacturers and 
| “ merchants, 


landed intereſt, looking forward to future ſecurity, 
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e metchants, who look only at immediate profit, le 
other; and that therefore the queſtion was, whether 
« England would prefer wealth to power? But thy 
„there was another way to inſure both, to vit, hy 
te bounties, drawbacks of duties, and every encourage. 
« ment political and commercial, to rear up her own 
&« colonies into an empire of cuſtomers.” —lt is a tri 
ſaying, that what is likely to happen, does not als 
happen. England preferred the ſecond of thoſe alternz. 
tives; and that empire of cuſtomers became an empite tf 
enemies, in alliance with that very France from which tt 
had often been ptotected by the mother country, The 
other alternative is now tried by the late commercid 
treaty with France. That that treaty will add weal!h tg 
Britiſh commerce, and increaſe Britiſh revenue, not 
only by the extent of the market, but by the interrup- 
tion of contraband commerce, is certain. But Whether 
Britain may by that means exchange trade for manu- 
facture, the rudder for the ſhuttle, and loſe in conſe- 
quence, in power, and in empire, what ſhe gains it 
money z experience, not probability, will determine. 
Should that change come about, the partridge is at pre- 
ſent only fattening for the hawk. 

King William was in Holland when the peace cf 
Ryſwic was ſigned. But though he was fo fimple in tis 
own manners as to ſtop the erection of triumphal arches 
which were preparing in London on the peace, in honour 
of his return; yet he could diſplay all the ſhow of pre, 
when he thought it could do honour to his kingdom, ot 
his friends. He therefore ſent the Earl of Portland 
ambaſſador to France, to compliment the French King, 
at an expence, as was reported, of eighty thouſ«d 
pounds. In compliment to the taſte of Louis, who fad 
many men of letters about his court, Lord Pods 


carried with him as his ſecretary, Mr. Prior the pcch 
21 afterwarts 
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prot, when a ſaying of Prior is remembered; for, one 
de French courtiers having ſhewn him the aQions of 
Lois painted in the gallery of Verſailles, and aſked in 
ut manner King William's were painted at White- 
il, Prior anſwered, © My maſter's actions are to be 
ſeen every where, except in his own houſe,” 

The peace was accompanied with two pieces of in- 
led generoſity by the King to the exiled family. By the 
ge, he obliged himſelf to pay fifty thouſand pounds a 


would have been entitled had her huſband died King of 
Eneland. By the other, he conſented that the young 
bn of King James ſhould be educated a proteſtant in 
E:zland, and ſucceed to the crown at the end of the 
wreſert reign, The evidence of this laſt fact, though 
bg known to ſome, came only lately to the knowledge 
ca, from James's own mgmoirs in the Scots college 
r Paris: And the merit or demerit of no action of 
Viliam's life has been more the ſubject of difference, in 
ate opinion at leaſt, than this one: For, while ſome 
ze thought, that the puniſhing the guilty father, and 
bring the innocent ſon, would have made the juſtice 
© te Revolution complete, and thrown out a ſufficient 
rot to all ſucceeding princes ; others with more reaſon 
we ſaid, „ That the meaſure could not have failed to 
*low diſſenſions in the nation, by bringing a rival to 
"cope with the reigning King in his palace: That the 
"0d race of princes would have come to the throne, 
*with old claims like Charles the Second, and old en- 


"ould be brought in upon new conditions, would be 
' &pendent for poſſeſſion upon the obſervance of thoſe 
ond tions, and, having neither given nor received 
8 injuries, 


"Tities like James the Second; whereas a new family 
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& injuries, could have no hoſtile minds to any of the 
&« ſubjects, nor any of their ſubjects to them,” Th, 
ſame folly about religion which made James loſe his 
throne, loſt the reverſion of it to his ſon ; for, he reful 
the offer, under pretence that his accepting it was an 
acknowledgment of his abdication, but in reality becauſ 
he would not permit the Prince to be bred a protefiant, 
He alſo diſappointed his Queen of her jointure ; for, 
Lord Portland and Marechal Bouflers, who had verbally 
ſettled the agreement about the jointure, having differed 
in their account of the terms of it, the one averring the 
condition of the gift to have been, that James's family 
was to reſide in the ſouth of France, or in Italy, and 
the other denying it, James refuſed to quit the neigh- 
bourhood of England; and Louis was aſhamed to preß 
him to quit it, Jeſt his doing ſo had been imputed tos 
defire to diſburden himſelf of the expence of ſupporting 
the court of James, by laying it on King William. 
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ttuntures of Paterſon, and Deſcription of Darien. 
Paterſon's original Intention. — Alters it. Darien 
Company erected. — England oppoſes it. — The Scots 
ſupport it, — Fate of the firſt Colony. William re- 
ummends an Union of Kingdoms to give England the Be- 
wfit of Darien. Fate of the ſecond Colony. —— Re- 
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A. D. 1698, 1699. 


HE peace of Ryſwic was ſucceeded by an event, 

which had well nigh created a civil war between 
xotand and England. As the writers of no nation are 
date marked by grandeur and meanneſs of compoſition 
nde ame perſon, and the actors in public life by gran- 
fur and meanneſs of character in the ſame perſon, than 
doe of England; ſo the proceedings of the national 
wmbly of England, the nobleſt that ever was on earth, 
act that of Rome, are often tinctured with a ſtrange 
fre of the great and the little. Of this truth an 
lance appeared at this time in the proceedings of par- 
went, with regard to the Scots colony of Darien 
fd by Mr. Paterſon ; of which colony I proceed to 
We an account more authentic than has hitherto met the 
dalle eye, becauſe I have had acceſs to the papers of 


de company, ſome of which are in the advocates li- 
Vel. III. R brary, 


PAB T III. 
Book VI. 
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1698. 
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brary, and others in the exchequer at Edinburgh, and x 
the family-papers of many who were the chief aQor; 
the company's affairs. br 


The birth of Paterſon is unknown. It is probable 4 
had education, becauſe he expreſſed himſelf well in writs 
ing, and had a good addreſs, He was bred to th 
church ; but having a violent propenſity to ſee foreign 
countries, he made his profeſſion the inſtrument of in. 
dulging it, by going to the new weſtern world, under 
pretence of converting the Indians to the religion of the 
old world. In his courſes there, he became acquainted 
with Captain Dampier and Mr. Wafer, who afterwach 
publiſhed, the one his voyages, and the other his travels, 
in the regions where the ſeparation is narroweſt between 
the Atlantic and the South Seas, and bota of whom, 
particularly the firſt, appear by their books to have been 
men of conſiderable obſervation. But he got much 
more knowledge from men who could neither write nor 
read, by cultivating the acquaintance of ſome of the old 
buccaneers, who, after ſurviving their glories and their 
crimes, ſtill, in the extremity of age and misfortune, te- 
counted with tranſport the eaſe with which they had 
paſſed and repailed from the one ſea to the other, tone- 
times in hundreds together, and driving ftrings of mules 
before them loaded with the plunder of friends and af 
foes. Paterſon having examined the places, fatisf: 
himſelf, that on the iſthmus of Darien there was a tract 
of country running acroſs from the Atlantic to the South 
Sea, which the Spaniards had never poſſeſſed, and in- 
habited by a people continually at war with them; that 
along the coaſt, on the Atlantic fide, there lay a fring 
of iſlands called the Sambaloes, uninhabited, and full df 
natural ſtrengths and foreſts ; from which laſt circum- 
tance, one of them was called the Iſland of Pines; that 
the ſeas there were filled with turtle, and the manatee 4 

5 . 
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ei cow; that midway between Portobello and Cartha- 
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gena, but near fifty leagues diſtant from either, at a 


gzce called AQa, in the mouth of the river of Darien, 
tere was a natural harbour, capable of receiving the 
rreateſt fleets, and defended from ſtorms by other iſlands 
which covered the mouth of it, and from enemies by a 
promontory's which commanded the paſſage, and by 
iden rocks in the paſſage itſelf; that on the other ſide 
of the iſthmus, and in the ſame tract of country, there 
were natural harbours, equally capacious and well de- 
ended; that the to ſeas were connected by a ridge of 
ils, which, by their height, created a temperate cli- 
nate in the midſt of the moſt ſultry latitudes, and were 
ſheltered by foreſts, yet not rendered damp by them, be- 
cuſe the trees grew at a diſtance from each other, having 
ery little under- wood; that, contrary to the barren na- 
ture of hilly countries, the foil was of a black mould 
two or three feet deep, and producing ſpontaneouſly the 
ne tropical fruits, and plants, and roots, and herbs ; 
bat roads could be made with eaſe along the ridge, by 
mich mules, and even carriages, might paſs from the 
(de lea to the other in the ſpace of a day, and that con- 
kquently this paſſage ſeemed to be pointed out by the 
lnger of nature, as a common centre, to connect toge- 
der the trade and intercourſe of the univerſe * 

Paterſon 


Tue firft letter from the coun. il to the directors contains theſe words: 
Ide wealth, truitfulgeſs, health, and good fitvation of the country proves 
* for the better, much above our greateſt expectation, which God Almighty 
ecm to have wonderfully reſerved for this occ fion, 

" Ai to the country, we find it very healthful ; for although we arrived 
"Ire inthe rainy ſeaſon, trom wh:ch we had little or no ſhelter for ſeveral 
" weeks together, and many fick' among us, yet they are ſo far recovered, 

"in ſo good a ſtate of heal. h, as could hardly any where be expected 


" Wong ſuch a number of men together, Nor know we any thing here of | 


dale ſeveral dangerous and mortal diſtempers ſo preva ent in the Engliſh 
" and Ker American iſlands. 
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- y il. Paterſon knew that ſhips which ſtretch in a raight 

h line from one point to another, and with one wind, tu 

1698, leſs riſks, and require fewer hands, than ſhips whic 
paſs through many latitudes, turn with many coaſts, 

require many winds z in evidence of which, velll; d 

ſeven or eight hundred tuns burden are often to be four 

in the ſouth ſeas, navigated by no more than eight or te 

hands, becauſe theſe hands have little elſe to do than te 

ſet their ſails when they begin their voyage, and to take 

them in when they end it; that as ſoon as ſhips fron 

Britain got ſo far ſouth as to reach the trade-wind, whic 

never varies, that wind would carry them to Darien 

and the ſame wind would carry ſhips from the bay of 

Panama, on the oppoſite {ide of the iſthmus, to the El 

Indies; that as ſoon as ſhips coming from the Eaſt li 


« In fruitfulneſs this country ſems not to give place to an; n he wel? 
« for we have ſcen {:veral of the fruits, as cocoa-nuts, whereof choral, 
« i made, bonelios, ſugar canes, maize, oranges, plantains, mangie, van! 
« and ſeveral others; all of them of the beit of their kind any whe 
« found. 

« Nay, there is hardly a ſpot of ground here but what may be cuhiwve 
« For, even upon the very tops an fidez of the hills and mcuntaing, de 
« is commonly nreœe or four ſcot Ceep of rich earth, wichcut fo much u 
„ ſtone to be found therein, 

Here it g od hunting and fowling, and excellent fiſhing in the bays t 
© creeks of the coalt ; ſo that, cculd we improve the ſeaſon of the year) 
1% now begun, we ſhouid ſoon be able to ſubſiſt of ourſelves ; but ſott ihn 
* and building will icfe us a Whole year's planting, 

«© We intreat you to ſend us a g ode engineer, who is extremely wan'e 
* here, this place being capable of being ſtrongly fortified,” —Letter tron 
the council, 28th December 1698. 

„The hills are clothed with tall trees, without any under-wood, ſo , 
one may gallop conveniently among them, many miles, tree from ſun «6 
« rain, unleſs of a great continuance, 

Between theſe hills and the ſea are gentle declivities, and a rich fat 'o.1 
& full of all manner «{ vegetables, among which are many net known ! 
« us in Europe.” —Hiſtory of Caledonia, 


A variety of pepers of the company, in the advocates library, prove, 


the foil was good, the climate healthy, and the paſſage from fea to fea de 
difficult, 


I. 


(1c 
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tude of 40, to reach the weſterly winds, which, 

it latitude, blow almoſt as regularly from the weſt as 
te trade-winds do from the eaſt, theſe winds would 
carry them, in the track of the Spaniſh Aquapulca ſhips, 
o the coaſt of Mexico; from whence the land-wind, 
which blows for ever from the north to the ſouth, would 
xrry them along the coaſt of Mexico into the bay of 
Panama, So that, in going from Britain, ſhips would 
encounter no uncertain winds, except during their paſ- 
oe ſouth into the latitude of the trade-wind ; in coming 
fem India to the bay of Panama no uncertain winds, 
except in their paſſage north to the latitude of the weſterly 
winds ; and in going from the other ſide of the iſthmus to 
the eaſt, no uncertain wind whatſoever, 

Gold was ſeen by Paterſon in ſome places of the 
mus; and hence an iſland on the Atlantic ſide was 
called the Golden Iſland, and a river on the fide to the 
South Sea was called the Golden River: But theſe were 
ojefts which he regarded not at that time, becauſe far 
greater were in his eye; the removing of diſtances, the 
drawing nations nearer to each other, the preſervation of 
tie valuable lives of ſeamen, and the ſaving in freight, 
lo important to merchants, and in time ſo important to 
them, and to an animal whoſe life is of ſo ſhort duration 
& that of man. 

By this obſcure Scotſman a project was formed to 
ſettle, on this neglected ſpot, a great and powerful co- 
ny, not as other colonies have for the moſt part been 
ſttled, by chance, and unprotected by the country from 
whence they went, but by ſyſtem, upon foreſight, and 
o receive the ample protection of thoſe governments to 
wiom he was to offer his project. And certainly no 
greater idea has been formed ſince the time of Co- 


kmbus, 


I ſhould 
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PazT IT. I ſhould do injuſtice to the ideas which ſwelled i 
Boox VI. 

Mr. Paterſon's mind, if I expreſſed them in any other 

2693. words than his own. In one of his letters to the Darin 

company, he ſays, “ The time and expence of navigz 

&« tion to China, Japan, the ſpice iſlands, and the fir 

c g reateſt parte of the Eaſt Indies, will be leſſend more 

&« then half, and the conſumption of European com. 

« modityes and manufactories will ſoon be more than 

e douvled,— Trade will increaſe trade, and money wil 

« beget money, and the trading world ſhall need n9 

cc more to want work for their hands, but will rather 

ec want hands for their work. Thus this door of the 

« ſeas, and the key of the univerſe, with any thing d 

&« a reaſonable management, will, of courſe, enable its 

c proprictors to give laws to both oceans, and to be- 

«© come arbitrators of the commercial world, without 

« being lyable to the fatigues, expences, and dangers, 

« or contracting the guilt and blood of Alexander and 

« Ceſar. In all our empires that have been any thing 

« univerſal, the conquerors have been obliged to {ce 

% out and court their conqueſts from afar ; but the um- 

&« yerfſal force and influence of this attractive magnet, 1 

„ ſuch, as can much more effectually bring empire home 

„ to its proprietors doors. 

„% But from what hath been ſaid you may eaſily per- 

&« ceive, that the nature of theſe diſcoveries are ſuch a5 

te not to be engroſt by any one nation or people, witt 

« excluſion to others; nor can it be thus attempics 

c Without evident hazard and ruin, as we ſee in the cale 

„of Spain and Portugall; who, by their prohibiting 

% any other people to trade, or ſo much as goe to, ot 

„ dwell in the Indies, have not only loſt that trade they 

6 were not able to maintain, but have depopulated, and 

F© ruined cheir countries therewith ; ſo that the Indies 


* have rather conquered Spain and Portugall, than they 
« hays 


* 
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i to go out and none to come in, they have not only 
of the people which are gone to theſe remote and 
luxuriant regions, but ſuch as remain are become 
wholly unprofitable, and good for nothing: Thus, 
not unlike the caſe of the dog in the fable, they have 
oft their own countrys, and yet not gotten the In- 
lies, People and their induſtry are the true riches of 
z prince or nation; and, in re ſpect to them, all other 
i things are but imaginary, I his was well underſtood 
by the people of Rome, who, contrary to the maxims 
of Sparta and Spain, by general naturalizations, li- 
« berty of conſcience, and immunitye of government, 
far more effectually and advantageouſly conquered and 
« kept the world, than ever they did, or poſſibly could 
„dae done, by the ſword.” 

Paterſon's original intention was to offer his project to 
England, as the country which had the molt intereſt in 
x, tot only from the benefit, common to all nations, of 
bortening the length of voyages to the Eaſt Indies, but 
br the effect which it would have had to connect the in- 
tes of her European, Weſt Indian, American, A- 
fican, and Eaſt Indian trade, For the Engliſh ſhips, 
which, for the moſt part, go with half a cargo to the 
Weſt Indies and America, would then have carried 
mother half outwards to the iſthmus, to be tranſported 
tom thence to the Eaſt. The ſhips in the African 
ive, after ſelling their ſlaves, might have gone to the 
Imus, and returned loaded with the produce of the 
Lit. The ſhips of the Eaſt India company, which 
P, in a manner, without freight to the Eaſt Indies, 
wuld, after getting one freight to the port of the South 
der from the India ſea, have returned with another, to 
Gn a trade with the iſlands which lie between New 
land and India, if they kept near the line; and to 
INCTCeate 
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PAR 1 75 increaſe the trade to China and India, according as bt 
3 kept farther to the north of the line. | 


inczmion, Joadftone ; Paterſon, on his return to London, formel 
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But Paterſon having few acquaintance, and no pro 
tection in London, thought of drawing the public e 
upon him, and ingratiating himſelf with monied mer 
and with great men, by aſſiſting them to model a projet 
which was at that time in embryo, for erecting the bank 
of England; and for ſome time he was a director of d 
bank. But that happened to him, which has happene 
to many in his ſituation ; the perſons to whom he : 
plied made uſe of his ideas, took the honour of them t 
themſelves, were civil to him for a while, and nevleted 


him afterwards. He thereſore communicated his pred 
of a colony only to a few perſons in London, and the e 
few diſcouraged him. fi 

fe 


He was one of the very few of his countrymen wi 
never drunk wine, and who was by nature void of pal. 
ſion; and therefore, as if nothing diſagreeable had hap- 
3 to him, he went to the continent, and by meat 
of one Serrurier, whom he aſſociated into his views, 1 
Walloon banker, who ſpoke all languages, and could 
accommodate himſelf to all men, he made offer of h 
project to the Dutch, the Hamburghers, and the Elect 
of Brandenburg, becauſe by means of the paſſage of the 
Rhine and Elbe through their ſtates, he thought, that 
the great additional quantities of Eaſt Indian and Amt- 
rican goods, which his colony would bring into Europe, 
would be diſtributed through Germany. The Dutch 
and Hamburgh merchants, who had moſt interelt in tat 
ſubje& of his viſit, heard him with indifference: Ide 
Elector, who had very little intereſt in it, received him 
with honour and kindneſs. But court arts and falle te- 
ports loft him even that Prince's favour. 

Ingenious men draw to each other like iron and the 


a friend- 
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friendſhip with Mr. Fletcher of Salton, whoſe mind f , i. 
s inflamed with” the love of public good, and all of CA go 
hoſe ideas to procure it had a ſublimity in them, 1598. 
Fletcher diſliked England, merely becauſe he loved 
cotland to exceſs; and therefore the report common 
in Scotland is probably a true one, that he was the per- 
bn who perſuaded Paterſon to truſt the fate of his project 
his own countrymen alone, and to let them have the 
file benefit, glory, and danger of it; for in its danger 
Fltcher deemed ſome of its glory to conſiſt. 

Although Fletcher, who had nothing to hope for and 
nothing to fear, becauſe he had a good eſtate and no 
children, was of the country party; yet, in all his 
ſchemes for the public good, he was accuſtomed to go as 
radily to the King's miniſters as to his own friends, 
king indifferent who had the honour of doing good, 
wovided it was done, His houſe in Eaſt Lothian was 
rear to that of the Marquis of T weddale, then miniſter 
kr Scotland, and therefore they were often together. 
Fletcher brought Paterſon down to Scotland with him, 
preſented him to the Marquis, and then, with that power 
wich a vehement ſpirit always poſſeſſes over a diffident 
oe, perſuaded the Marquis, by arguments of public 
char] boo, and of the honour which would redound to his 
ne- Uniniſtration, to adopt the project. Lord Stair and 
pe, IA Johnſton, the two ſecretaries of ſtate, patroniſed 
en e abilities in Paterſon which they poſſeſſed in them- 
es; and the lord advocate, Sir ſames Stewart, the 
Tre de man who had adjuſted the Prince of Orange's de- 
; vation at the revolution, whoſe ſon was married to a 
ce of Lord Stair, went naturally along with his connec- 
los. Theſe perſons, in June 1695, procured a ſta- 
ue from parliament, and atterwards a charter from the 
own in terms of it, for creating a trading company to 
Atria and the new world, with power to plant colonics 
Vel. III. | 8 and 
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and build forts, with conſent of the inhabitants, in pain 

Paterſon, now finding the ground firm under him, ard 
that he was ſupported by almoſt all the power and talent 
of his country, the character of Fletcher, and the fanc 
tion of an act of parliament and royal charter, thre 
his project boldly upon the public, and opened a ſubſcrip. 
tion for a company. The frenzy of the Scots natic 
to ſign the folemn league and covenant, never excecdel 
the rapidity with which they ran to ſubſcribe to the 
Darien company. The nobility, the gentry, the mei. 
chants, the people, the royal burghs without the en. 
ception of one, moſt of the other public bodies, ſub- 
ſcribed. Toung women threw their little fortunes into 
the ſtock, widows fold their jointures to get the com- 
mand of money for the ſame purpoſe. Almoſt in an 
inſtant 400,000/7. were ſubſcribed in Scotland, althouzh 
it be now known, that there was not at that time abo 
800,000 /. of caſh in the kingdom*, The famous A. 
Law, then a youth, afterwards confeſſed, that the fi- 
cility with which he ſaw the paſſion of ſpeculation com- 
municate itſelf from all to all, ſatisfied him of the poll 
bility of producing the ſame effect from the ſame cauſe, 
but upon a larger ſcale, when the Duke of Orleans, in 
the year of the Miſſiſſippi, engaged him, againſt his wil, 
to turn his bank into a bubble. Paterſon's projed, 
which had been received by ſtrangers with fears when 
opened to them in private, filled them with hopes when 
it came to them upon the wings of public fame: For 
Colonel Erſkine, ſon to Lord Cardroſs, and Mr. Hal- 
dane of Gleneagles, the one a generous branch of 2 ge- 
nerous ſtem, and tbe other a country gentleman of for- 
tune and character, having been deputed to receive ſud- 
ſcriptions in England and on the continent, the Engl 


'Y, 


Ruddiman Numiſmata, 


ſubſcribed 
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Mcribed zoo, ooo. and the Dutch and Hamburghers 7 Paz TI. 


+0,000/. more. 

la the original articles of the company it had been 
need, that Paterſon ſhould get two per cent. on the 
xk, and three per cent. on the profits ; but when he 
by the ſubſcriptions ſo vaſt, he gave a diſcharge of both 
ums to the company; and in doing ſo, contrived to 
ow a grandeur of expreſſion and ſentiment, even into 

w-releaſe, * It was not,” ſaid he, © ſuſpicion of 
the juſtice or gratitude of the company, nor a con- 
ſciouſneſs that my ſervices could ever become uſeleſs 
to them, but the ingratitude of ſome individuals ex- 

* rerienced in life, which made it a matter of common 
prudence in me to aſk a retribution for fix years of 
my time, and 10, oo0 J. ſpent in promoting the eſta- 
 bliſhment of the company. But now that I ſee it 
' ſanding upon the authority of parliament, and ſup- 
* ported by ſo many great and good men, I releaſe all 
* claim to that retribution, happy in the noble conceſſion 

* made to me, but happier in the return which I now 

make for it.“ 

In the mean time the jealouſy of trade, which has 
tone more miſchief to the trade of England than all 
ter cauſes put together, created an alarm in England; 
ad the houſes of lords and commons, without previous 
Inquiry or reflection, on the 13th December oi the yea 
105, concurred in a joint addreſs to the King, ag; ainſt 
be eltabliſhment of the Darien company, as detrimental 
v the intereſt of the Eaſt India company. Soon aſter 
he commons impeached ſome of their own countrymen, 
or being inſtrumental in erecting the company; and 
ul ſome of the Scots nation, one of whom was a peer, 
Lord Belhaven ; that is to ſay, they arraigned the ſub- 


Rds of another country, for making uſe ot the laws of 


delt own, Among ſix hundred legiſlators, not one had 
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the happy ray of genius to propoſe a committee of both 


quences of the eſtabliſhment; and if theſe ſhould, up 
inquiry, be found good, that the benefit of it ſhould be 
communicated, by a participation of rights, to both na- 
tions. The King's anſwer was, that he had been il 
« adviſed in Scotland.” He ſoon after changed hi 
Scottiſh miniſters, and ſent orders to his relident 1 
Hamburgh to preſent a memorial to the ſenate, in 
which he diſowned the company, and warned them 
againſt all connections with it. The ſenate ſent the 
memorial to the aſſembly of merchants, who returned | 
with the following ſpirited anſwer : We look upon it 
« as a very ſtrange thing, that the King of Britain 
< ſhould offer to hinder us, who are a free people, to 
< trade with whom we pleaſe; but are amazed to 
think, that he would hinder us from joining with his 
% own ſubjects in Scotland, to whom he had lately 
given ſuch large privileges, by ſo ſolemn an act of par- 
« liament.” But merchants, though mighty prone t9 
paſſion, are eaſily intimidated : The Dutch, Hamburg, 
and London merchants withdrey their ſubſcriptions. 


The Scots, not diſcouraged, were rather animated by 
this oppreſſion ; for they converted it into a proof of the 
envy of the Engliſh, and of their conſciouinels of ths 
great advantages which were to flow to Scotland from 
the colony. The company proceeded to build {ix ſhips 
in Holland, from thirty-ſix to ſixty guns, and they en- 
gaged twelve hundred men for the colony; among 
whom were younger ſons of many of the noble and 
moſt ancient families of Scotland, and fixty officers w 
had been diſbanded at the peace, who carried with them 
ſuch of their private men, generally raited on their ou, 
or the eſtates of their relations, as they knew to bg 


faithful and brave; and moit of thels were hig 
[anders 
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08, unznimouſl y addreſſed the King to ſupport the 
pay. The lord preſident, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, 
ther to Lord Stair, and head of the bench, and the 
xd advocate, Sir James Stuart, head of the bar, jointly 
ey memorials to the King, able in point of argument, 
formation, and arrangement, in which they defended 
e rights of the company, upon the principles of con- 
zutional and of public law*. And neighbouring na- 
dens, with a mixture of ſurpriſe and reſpect, ſaw the 
xereſt kingdom of Europe ſending forth the moſt gal- 
kt and the moſt numerous colony that had ever gone 
fom the old to the new world, 


ers, The Scots parliament, on the 5th Auguſt P 
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ART III. 
oox VI. 
— 


1698. 


On the 26th day of July of the year 1698, the whole pate of the 


glony depart, amidſt the tears and prayers and praiſes 
g relations and friends, and of their countrymen. 
any ſeamen and ſoldiers, whoſe ſervices had been re- 
led, becauſe more had offered themſelves than were 
reed, were found hid in the ſhips, and, when ordered 
amore, clung to the ropes and timbers, imploring to 
„ without reward, with their companions, 'T welve 
tundred men failed in five ſtout ſhips, and arrived at 
Varien in two months, with the loſs of only fifteen of 
heit people. At that time it was in their power, moſt 
d whom were well born, and all of them hardily bred, 
ad inured to the fatigues and dangers of the late war, 
b tave gone from the northmoſt part of Mexico to 
tis ſouthmoſt of Chili, and to have overturned the 
ole empire of Spain in the South Seas: But modeſt, 
rlpeAing their own and their country's character, and 
irzd of being accuſed that they had plunder, and not a 
ktlement in view, they began with purchaſing lands 


Le 41 of Collection of Papers concerning Darien, printed anno 1700, 
ace, A iull and exact Collection of Aderefles, Memorials, &c, 


10 4 from 


ty of Edinburgh poured down upon Leith, to ſee the fri colony. | 


— 


— — — 222 
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zich th 
miſion 
vm bac 
rerous 
"In! thi 
poered 
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e frſt 
egt Of 
Duri 


at C 


from the natives, and ſending meſſages of amity to t 


their ſtation at Acta, calling it New St. Andrew, frg 
the name of the tutelar ſaint of Scotland, and the coy 
try itſelf New Caledonia. One of the ſides of the h; 
bour being formed by a long narrow neck of land whi 
ran into the ſea, they cut it acroſs, ſo as to join the oce: 
and the harbour. Within this defence they erected thei 
fort, planting upon it fifty pieces of cannon. On d 
other ſide of the harbour there was a mountain a mit 
high, on which they placed a watch-houſe, which, 
the rarificd air within the tropics, ſo favourable for yi 


ſion, gave them an immenſe range of proſpect, to pref * 
vent all ſurpriſe. To this place, it was obſerved, tha ze 
ſe in 


the highlanders often repaired, to enjoy a cool ait, ar 
to talk of their friends whom they had left behind in the 
hills, friends whoſe minds were as high as their moun 
tains. The firſt public act of the colony was to publill 
a declaration of freedom of trade and religion to al 
nations. This luminous idea originated with Pe 
terſon *. | h 

But the Dutch Eaſt India company having preſſed th 
King, in concurrence with his Engliſh ſubjects, to pre 
vent the ſettlement of Darien, orders had been ſent fron 
England to the governors of the Weſt Indian and Ame 
rican colonies, to iflue proclamations againſt giving ab 


iſance, or even to hold correſpondence with the colon 


and theſe were more or lets harikly expreſted, accordin 
to the tempers of the different governors, The Scots 


truſting to far different treatment, and to the ſupphes 


vo, pa 
dp 


A n 


* The words are, “ And we do hereby not only grant and concest, and * 
declare a genera} and equal fre:dom of government and tene % bnhrt . 
„all nations who ſhall hereafter be of, cr concerned with vs 3 bu! „ 8 ly 
66 full and free liberty of conſcience in matter of religion.” T 4% was 6 . $a 


* . - © * . * i * 1 . l 
idea of Paterion from the beginning, Vide his lower 30 tus F 


Edinburzb, gh July i695, 
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ich they expected from thoſe colonies, had not brought 3 T * 
| . : ; oox VL 
ons cnough with them; they fell into diſeaſes, Cu 
m bad food, and from want of food. But the more 1698. 
erous ſavages, by hunting and fiſhing for them, gave 
en that relief which fellow Britons refuſed :. They 
wered eight months, awaiting, but in vain, for aſſiſt- 
© from Scotland, and almoſt all of them either died 
x, or quitted the ſettlement. Paterſon, who had been 
firſt that entered the ſhip at Leith, was the laſt who 
rt on board at Darien, 
During the ſpace of two years, while the eftabliſh= 1699. 
at of this colony had been in agitation, Spain had 
de no complaint to England or Scotland againſt it. 
de Darien council even averred in their papers (which 
r in the advocates library), that the right of the 
pany was debated before the King, in preſence of 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, before the colony left Scotland. 
* now, on the 34 of May 1699, the Spaniſh am- 
dor at London preſented a memorial to the King, 
ch complained of the ſettlement at Darien as an 
croachment on the rights of his maſter. It was be- 
ned that this memorial proceeded more from the ſug-— 
lion of the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, than from 
ks own court, becauſe it was obſerved that the orders to 
ke Engliſh governors were dated before the memorial of 
de dpaniſh ambaſſador. But it was unfortunate for 
Ugand herſelf, that no one of her miniſters propoſed 
b treat with the King of Spain, who was at that time 
particular friendſhip with William, and dependant 
ven England, for a country which Spain did not poſſeſs, 
a no uſe for, and annoyed her with a continual and 
King war ; or at leaſt for a paſſage through that coun- 
5, on the payment of whatever cuſtoms the King of 
Wan ſhould in a treaty demand. 


Hodge, page 135+ and Darien paper. 
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The Scots, ignorant of the misfortunes of their c 
lony, but provoked at this memorial, ſent out anc 
colony ſoon after of 1300 men, to ſupport an eſtabliſh 
ment which was now no more. But this laſt expediti 
having been more haſtily prepared than the firſt, ws 
unlucky in its paſſage. One of the ſhips was loſt at {+ 
many men died on ſhipboard, and the reſt arrived: 
different times, broken in their health, and difpirit 
when they heard the fate of thoſe who had gone befor 
them. Added to the misfortunes of the firſt colony, th 
ſecond had a misfortune peculiar to itſelf : The gener; 
aſſembly of the church of Scotland ſent out four mi 
nifters, with orders, “ To take charge of the ſouls « 
ce the colony, and to erect a preſbytery, with a mo 
« derator, clerk, and record of proceedings, to appoin 
« ruling elders, deacons, overſcers of the manners 0 
&« the people, and aſſiſtants in the exerciſe of churc 
&« diſcipline and government, and to hold regular ku 
« f{etlions.” When they arrived, the officers and gen 
tlemen were occupied in building houſes for themſelre 
with their own hands, becauſe there was no help to be 
got from others; yet the four miniſters complained 
grievouſly that the council did not order houſes to be 
immediately built for their accommodation. They hat 
not had the precaution to bring with them letters of re 
commendation from the directors at home to the council 
abroad. On theſe accounts, not meeting with all th 
attention they expected from the higher, they paid court 
to the inferior ranks of the coloniſts, and by that mean 
threw divifions into the colony. They exhauſted th 
ſpirits of the people, by requiring their attendance at 
{ermon four or five hours at a ftretch, relieving each 
other by preaching alternately, but allowing no relief t. 
their hearers, The employment of one of the days ſet 


aſide for religious exerciſe, which was a Wedneſd:\, 
the / 
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aber. And as the ſervice of the church of Scotland 
conſiſts of a lecture with a comment, a ſermon, two 
payers, three pſalms, and a bleſſing, the work of that 
(iy, upon an average of the length of the ſervice of 


turing which ſpace of time the colony was collected, 
ind kept cloſe together in the guard-room, which was 
led as a church, in a tropical climate, and in a fickly 
tion. They preſented a paper to the council, and 
made it public, requiring them to ſet aſide a day for a 
blemn faſting and humiliation, and containing their 
reaſons for the requiſition, in which, under pretence of 
eumerating the fins of the people, they poured abuſe 
< their rulers v. They damped the courage of the 
pople, by continually preſenting hell to them as the 
termination of life to moſt men, becauſe moſt men are 
ſaners, Carrying the preſbyterian doctrine of predeſti- 
ration to extremes, they ſtopped all exertions, by ſhew- 
g that the conſequence of them depended not on thoſe 
br whom they were made. They converted the num- 
berleſs accidents to which ſoldiers and ſeamen are ex- 
poſe!, into immediate judgments of God againſt their 
ns, And, having reſolved to quit the ſettlement, they, 
in excuſe for their doing ſo, wrote bitter letters to the 


q * One paſſage of the paper is, “ Firſt, it is too evident, many, both at 
* tome and abroad, engaged in the proſecution of this great enterpriſe, have 
deen more influenced by their own telfiſh and worldly intereſts, than by a 
* 224045 £v::cera either for the glory of God, or for the public honour and 


. * vantage of our nation, Secondly, That in the choice of inſtruments 
10 1 tor promoting this noble deſign, there hath not been that tenderneſs and 

©ui101 exerciſed, which the caſe required, to admit or entertain none but 
Cl ch as were of known integrity, and fit to advance the religious as well 
te civil defign of this ſettlement 3 on the contrary, too many have 
* een aamitted into this ſervice that ate men of fl gitious lives, and ſome 


bY nn * . 
if pernicious principles. 


1 Vor. III. T | general 


tit age, could not take up leſs than twelve hours; 
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bey divided into three parts, thankſgiving, humiliation, Paz 7 Ul. 
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ind ſupplication, in which three miniſters followed each, , 
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general aſſembly againſt the characters of the colonil:, 


of crimes they ſummed up in the following words: 
„There have abounded, and do ſtill remain among us, 
“„ ſuch abominations (notwithſtanding all the means 
« uſed to reſtrain and ſuppreſs them), as the rudeſt 
* heathens from the light of nature do abhor; fuch 2 
1c atheiſtical ſwearing and curſing, brutiſh drunkennek, 
ce deteſtable lying and prevaricating, obſcene ani filthy 
de talking, mocking of godlineſs, yea, and among to 
«© many of the meaner fort, both thieving and pilfering, 
& beſides ſabbath-breaking, contempt of all goſpel or- 
* dinances, &c. which are ſtumbling to the very In- 
« dians, opprobrious to the chriſtian name, and te- 
& proachful to the church and nation to which v 
« belong. Among thoſe that are free of thoſe groß 
* ſcandalous abominations, the far greater part amorg 
&« us have little of the ſpiritual heart exerciſing ſenſe c 
« religion, and the power of godlineſs: Many ar 
« groſsly ignorant of the principles of religion; and, 


„ among the more knowing, hypocriſy, formality, in- 
be penitency, unbelief, indifferency, ſecurity, omifiong* 
* of prayer, neglecting the great ſalvation, ſighting oe 
« Chriſt offered in the goſpel, and other ſpiritual fins MW* r 
« do lamentably prevail.” One of them, in a kind of" d 
hiſtory of the colony which he publiſhed, with a favazÞ* n 
triumph, exulted over the misfortunes of his countryme bc 
in the following words: * They were ſuch a rude con- 
„ pany, that I believe Sodom never declared ſuch in“ 


4c pudence in {inning as they, Any obſervant eye mh! n 
<< ſee, that they were running the way they went; hel 
« and judgment was to be ſeen upon them, and in 
<< them, before the time: Their cup was full; it could 
© hold no more: They were ripe; they muſt be cut 
* down with the ſickle of the wrath of God.” 


| havs 
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bare collected theſe circumſtances, to ſhew that 3 
bough religion be the nobleſt and firmeſt principle of RR 
eat actions, yet, in the hands of weak men, it will 1699. 
keleat the greateſt, 

While the ſecond colony of the Scots were expoſing The King 
demſelves, far from their country, in the cauſe, mediately 2 22 
immediately, of all who ſpoke the Engliſh language, 

e houſe of lords of England were a ſecond time ad- 

treling the King at home againſt the ſettlement itſelf, 
ram alone ſaw what none of his peers, or members 

Tc parliament, or miniſters did, that an union with 

Cotland was the true way to give the immediate benefit 
o the participation of the ſettlement to England, and 

WT prevent a quarrel between the two nations; and 
bercſore he anſwered the addreſs of the lords, on the 
cf February 1699, in the following words: „ His 

„ Majeſty does apprehend that dificultics may too often 
eine, with reſpect to the different intereſts of trade 

e detween his two kingdoms, unleſs ſome way be 
bund out to unite them more nearly and completely; 

-a therefore his Majeſty takes this opportunity of 
0188 * putting the houſe of peers in mind of what he re- 

oy” commended to his parliament ſoon after his acceſſion 
o the throne, that they would conſider of an union 
oi between the two kingdoms, His Majeſty is of opi- 

e don, that nothing would more contribute to the ſe- 
en * curity and happineſs of both kingdoms; and is in- 
n- © clined to hope, that, after they have lived near an 
W fundred years under the ſame head, ſome expedient 
OO” nay be found for making them one people, in caſe a 
bey were ſet on foot for that purpoſe ; and there- 
| * fore he does very earneſtly recommend this matter to 
"the conſideration of the houſe.” But the ſpirit of 
ky, of jealouſy, and of infolence, which, by the ac- 
Wy it inſpires, ſometimes exhibits the Engliſh as the 
avs T 2 only 
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w——» times as the only nation that is unworthy of it, rendered 


1699. 


with much flaughter, and returned to the fort the fi 


The military command was offered to Captain Cam 
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only nation on earth that deſerves liberty, and at othe 


vain the counſel of their ſovereign; for though the 
peers, in compliment to his anſwer, could not avoid 
ſending a bill to the commons, to authoriſe commil 
fioners to treat for an union with Scotland, the common 
rejected it, ; 


The laſt party that joined the ſecond colony at Darien 
after it had been three months ſettled, was Capta 
Campbell, father to the preſent Colonel Campbell « 
Finab, with a company of the people of his own eſtate 
whom he had commanded in Flanders, and whom 
carried to Darien in his own ſhip. On their arrival z 
New St. Andrew, they found intelligence had beet 
lately received, that a Spaniſh force of 16co me 
which had been brought from the coaſt of the Sout 
Sea, lay incamped at Tubucantce, waiting there til 
Spaniſh ſquadron of eleven ſhips which was expe 
ſhould arrive, when they were jointly to attack the fort 


bell, in compliment to his reputation, and to his birth 
who was deſcended from the families of Bredalbane an 
Athole. In order to prevent a joint attack, he reſch 
to attack firſt; and therefore on the ſecond day afte 
his arrival, he marched with 200 men to Tubucantce 
before his arrival was known to the enemy, ſtormed! 
camp in the night time, diſſipated the Spaniſh ford 


day: But he found the Spaniſh ſhips before the hat bon 
their troops landed, and almoſt all hopes of help or pie 
viſion cut off; yet he ſtood a fiege near fix weeks, f 
almoſt all the officers were dead, the encmy by ths 
approaches had cut off his wells, and his balls were! 
far expended, that he was obliged to melt the pets 


diſhes of the garriſon into balls. The garriſon then © 
pitulate 
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xr, and ſecurity for the property of the company, 
; if they had been conquerors, exacted hoſtages for 
formance of the conditions. Captain Campbell alone 
&fred to be excepted from the capitulation, ſaying, he 
ws ſure the Spaniards could not forgive him the miſ- 
if which he ſo lately had done them. The brave by 
eit courage often eſcape that death which they ſeem to 
oke: Captain Campbell made his eſcape in his veſ- 
{ and, ſtopping nowhere, arrived ſafely at New York, 
nd from thence to Scotland, where the company pre- 
ented him with a gold medal, in which his virtue was 
commemorated, to inflame his family with the love of 
heroic actions . And the Lord Lyon king at arms, 
wioſe office it is in Scotland (and ſuch offices ſhould be 
very where) to confer badges of diſtinction according 
to the rules of heraldry upon honourable aCtions, gave 
tim a highlander and an Indian for ſuppprters to his 
cat of arms. While the Spaniſh general and the Scots 
council were ſettling the terms of capitulation, the 
neſbyterian miniſters interfered : The Spaniſh governor, 
winking the interference officious, ſaid to them in Latin, 
becauſe they did not underſtand Spaniſh, «+ Negotia tua 
* cura”'—** Take care of your own buſineſs.“ One 
of them, with a mixture of petulance and ſpirit, an- 
lwered, * Curabo ;””—*<© TI will take care of it.“ 

A harder fate attended thoſe whom Captain Campbell 
et at Darien. They were ſo weak in their health as 
not to be able to weigh up the anchors of the Riſing 
dun, one of their ſhips, which carried ſixty guns: But 
the generous Spaniards aſſiſted them, In going out of 
the harbour, ſhe ran aground ; The prey was tempting 3 
zud to obtain it, the Spaniards had only to ſtand by and 


* There is an engraving of the medal in Niſbet's Heraldry, 


look 


IA 


ated, and obtained not only the common honours of PA It. 
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1 Ui. look on: But they ſhewed that mercy to the Scots be ! 
— — iſteſs, which one of the countrymen of thoſe Sc ces 
1699. General Elliot, returned to the poſterity of the dpa 
niards, at the end of the late conflagration at the ſe nd. 

of Gibraltar. The Darien ſhips being leaky, k the. 

weakly manned, were obliged, in their voyage, to tak 

ſhelter in different ports belonging to Spain and Eng 

land. The Spaniards, in the new world, ſhewed the nex! 

| kindneſs; the Engliſh governments ſhewed them none; 
| and in one place one of their ſhips was ſeized and de. 
tain?d “. Of theſe only Captain Campbell's ſhip, and nou 
another ſmall one, were ſaved: The Royal Sun ws 
Joſt on the bar of Charleſtown ; and of the colony nat 
more than thirty ſaved from war, ſhipwreck, or diſeaſe, 
ever ſaw their own country again. Three of the mi. WW i 
niſters ſurvived, One of them in his hiſtory, con- 
verting the God of the univerſe into an inſtrument of Ws 1: 
gratifying the little paſſions of individuals, concludes the 
narrative of the eſcape of men, whom he calls God's 
jewels, in theſe words: * Then, laſt of all, Mr. Stobo 
c was remarkably and wonderfully taken from them, 2 
& a brand out of the fire, but a little before their final 
& overthrow : Thus, when once Lot was got out cf 


Sodom into Zoar, then, without any longer delay, 


— — - _— 


Among the Dariea papers there is an order from Sectetary Vernon, 
13h September 1700, to Sir William Beefton, governor of Jamaica, to de- 
liver up this ſhip to the company. There are among the papers many com- 
plaints of cruel uſage by the Engliſh governors ; but the mot authentic is in 
| a letter ſrom the direQors to the council, ſigned by the Marquis of Tweedale, 
Lord Ruhren, and nine other of the chief direQors, of date 10th Feb, 
1700, in the following words: „ We think it needleſs to tell you all the tra- 
6 gical accidents that happened to the firſt colony aſter their departure for 
4% Caledonia: But in ſhort the Endeavour pink ſunk at ſea, the men being 
« ſaved by the Caledonia, which arrived at New York in the beginning of 
% Auzuſt laſt; as cid aiſo the Unicorn in great diſtreſs ; after loſing the beſt 
„ part of their men. They were barbarouſly treated by the goverament 
there.“ But much of the correſpondence which J have ſeen, proves that 
they were every where received with pity and kindneſs by individuals. 


40 the 
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de Lord rained deſtruction from heaven upon thoſe LAST ES 
cities of iniquity.” Geneſis, xix. 23, 24. ee 
But the church of Scotland was more juſt to the 2699: 
ders of the coloniſts ; for that part of the addreſs 

tte commiſſion of the general aſſembly of the church, 

ich was directed to the fea and land officers, con- 

ed the following ſpirited words: * We ſhall, in the 

| rext place, particularly addreſs ourſelves to you, that 
ene in military charge, and have command over the 

MS (llicry, whether by land or ſea. It is on you, ho- 

a cured and worthy gentlemen, that a great ſhare of 
de burden of the public ſafety lies: You are, in 
obne reſpect, both the eyes and hands of this infant 

oF colony: Many of you have been lately engaged in a 
-t and glorious war, for retrieving and. defending 

- WH ti: proteftant religion, the liberties and rights of 

Ws jour country, under the conduct of a matchleſs 

- Prince. And now, when through the bleſſing of the 
Lord of hoſts, his and your arms have procured an 

„ donourable peace at home; you, and others with 
boo, bave, with much bravery, embarked yourſelves 
aua great, generous, and juſt undertaking, in the 

' WH* remote parts of the earth, for advancing the honour 
ad intereſt of your native country: If in this you 

* 2cquit yourſelves like men and Chriſtians, your fame 

* wil be renowned both abroad and at home.“ 

Paterſon, who had ſtood the blow, could not ſtand 

be refettion of misfortune, He was ſeized with a lu- 

key in his paſſage home *, after the ruin of the firſt 
colony 


He muſt have a heart of fone, who does not feel for Paterſon in his al- 
kfvr; to this cruel perſonal fatality, in the following words of his letter, of 
18h December 1699, to the company: I was taken ill of a fever; but 
* tr2ble of mind, as I found afterwards, was none of the leaſt thereof. 
'he {ame letter he thus deſcribes his ſituation before he left the colony: 


* When the reſt were preparing to go away, I was left alone on ſhore, in a 
| « weak 
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colony; but he recovered in his own country, where! 
ſpirit, ſtill ardent and unbroke, preſented a new plan 
the company, founded on the idea of King Willi 
that England ſhould have the joint dominion of the ſe! 
ment with Scotland. The plan, in which there is mut 
information and genius, together with an anſwer fro = 
Mr. Paterſon to ſome queſtions of the company, co 
cerning the nature of the country, will be found in 
Appendix at the end of this book. 

The firſt article of the propoſals in his plan is in the 
words: “ That this deſigne be carried on by a jojt 
* ſtock of two milions of pounds ſterling, one fifth c 
<< thereof to belong to Scotland, and the other four kit 
to England.” 

And among the reaſons upon which the propoſal 
founded, there are the following words: © Since the 
things can neither ſafely be divided nor ingroſt, and 
„on the other hand, are ſuch as that in them the 
© wants not room for many nations, I truſt the divi 
*© hand, who hath directed this company to be the mal 
„ diſcoverers thereof, ſhall likewiſe indue them wit 
„ ſuitable largeneſs of heart, underſtanding, zeal, in 
% duſtry, and ſucceſs, in laying the ſame ſo effectual 
before the King our ſovereign lord, that from | 


« weak condition, None viſited me except Captain Drummond, who n 
« me ſtill lamented our thoughts of leaving the place, and prayed God, 
* we might but hear from our country betore we left the coaſt.” A leue 
from New York tothe company, from a gentleman who was not concernes 
their affairs, makes the fullowing mention of Paterſon : “ In all theſe d 
«+ courſes, they (that is, the coloniſts) gave Mr. Paterſon bis due praile: | 
«* truly, by what I could learn, he had been bath diligent and true 19 ' 
end. He looks more like a ſkeletcn than a man,” This letter rela 
the reports of thoſe who had left the colony, with regard to the nature © 
the country, in the following words: 4 This mortality and fickrels © 
not come from the unwholeſomeneſs of the place or climate ; for 'be) Y 
« agree that the place is very wholeſome, the heat moderate, the v 
„extraordinary good, and the foil ſurpaſling belief,” 


* 
1 3 cc gracie 


nucleus and powerful protection, and the juſt and Pax WT. 


equal communication thereof to all his ſubjects, the ore 
foundation of this deſigne may be made as large as his 2699+ 

Majeſty's empire, and thereby be not only rendered 
more ſecure, happy, and dureable ; but, inſtead of a 
done of contention, become a bond of union to thoſe 
lis Majeſty's ſiſter kingdoms.” 

„The reſpect which, upon ſuch an emergency, is 
due to the royal Majeſty, and the affection we owe to 
s cur ſiſter nation, will ſufficiently incline this company 
o be zealous and diligent in laying the weight of theſe 
s things before the King our lord; and in uſeing all 
becoming endeavours for bringing the reſt of our fel- 
ox ſubjects to be joyntly concerned in this great, ex- 
$ tenfive, and advantageous undertaking.“ 

* That a propoſal of this kind from the company, 
* vill be other than acceptable, ought not to be ſup- 
* poſed; ſince, by this means, the conſumption and de- 
mand of Engliſh growths and manufactures, and con- 
* lequently the employment of their people, will ſoon 
de more than doubled; England will be hereby enabled 
v become the long deſired free port; and yet its public 
* revenues, inſtead of being diminiſhed, will thereby be 
greatly increaſed, By this, that nation will all at once 
* de eaſed of its laws of reſtraint and prohibitions, 
* which, inſtead of being encouragements, always have, 
and ſtill continue to be the greateſt letts, (i. e. hin- 
* Crances) to its trade and happyneſs *.“ 

* It will not be fit for me to ſuppoſe, that either Scot- 
* land will make unreaſonable demands for their right of 
discovery, poſſe ſſion, or conſent of the natives; or 
* that they will at this tyme unkindly reſent the late 


8 His plan, printed at the end of this book, will explain how he thought 
. dec were to be produced by the poſſeſſion of Darien in the hands 
* iin, : 


Vor. III. 1 «* wrongs 
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& wrongs and injuries done them upon that account; 
even, although the two nations ſhould come to be cc 
& vinced of their joynt intereſt to be concerned, tha 
« yet they ſhould diſagree about the quantum; (i 
© here is a greater field of trade for both, than e 
4% poſſibly be improved in ſeveral ages to come.“ 
Paterſon ſurvived many years in Scotland, pitied, re 
ſpected, but neglected. After the union of the two king 
doms, he claimed reparation of his loſſes from the equ 
valent money given by England to the Darien Cor 
pany, but got nothing ; becauſe a grant to him from 
public fund, would have been only an act of humanity 
not a political job. 
Thus ended the colony of Darien.— Men look int 
the works of poets for ſubjects of ſatire ; but they ar 
more often to be found in the records of hiſtory, Th 
application of the Dutch to King William againft thi 
Darien Company, affords the ſureſt of all proofs, that 
was the intereſt of the Britiſh iſlands to ſupport it. Eng 
land, by the imprudence of ruining that ſettlement, lo 
the opportunity of gaining and continuing to herſelf the 
greateſt commercial empire that probably ever will be 
upon earth. Had ſhe treated with Scotland, in the hou 
of the diſtreſs of the company, for a joint poſleſſion 0 
the ſettlement ; or adopted the union of kingdoms, which 
the ſovereign of both propoſed to them, that poſieſhon 
could certainly have been obtained, Had ſhe treated wit 
Spain to relinquiſh an imaginary right, or at leaſt to gil 
a paſſage acroſs the iſthmus, upon receiving duties k 
high as to overbalance all the chance of loſs by a con- 
traband trade, ſhe had probably obtained either the one 
or the other. Had ſhe broke with Spain, for the ſake of 
gaining by force one of thoſe favours, ſhe would have, 
loſt far leſs than ſhe afterwards did, by carrying a Wa © 


into that country for many years, to force a King * c 
te WN , 
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e Spaniards againſt their will. Even a rupture with Pan Il. 
. & » oox VI. 

ain, for Darien, if it had proved ſucceſsful, would _,y 

ve knit the two nations together by the moſt ſolid of 1699. 

ws. their mutual intereſt: For the Engliſh muſt then 

je depended upon Spain for the ſafety of the caravans 

br land, and the Spaniards upon England for the ſafety 

their fleets by ſea. Spain and England would have 

keen bound together as Portugal and England have long 

en; and the Spaniſh treaſures have ſailed, under the 

nings of Engliſh navies, from the Spaniſh main to 

Cui, in the ſame manner as the treaſures of Portugal 

me failed under the ſame protection, ſacred, and un- 

wuched, from the Brazilles to Liſbon. 

There are times when ſchemes the moſt viſionary may 

ſucceed; and there are ſituations when the general in- 

trets of mankind ſhould ſuperſede the acquired rights 

particular nations, even though much better founded 

than the rights of Spain to the paſlage and deſerts of 

Dien. A commercial treaty between France and 

Logland, which, for near a century, had appeared im- 

wſlble, has been lately brought about in a few months, 

And the Empreſs of Ruſſia, by ſounding the alarm to all 

petions, in favour of a ſyſtem which provides, that free 

ttoms ſhall make free cargoes in times of war“, ac- 

compliſhed 


There is a popular ery at preſent in England, on which account the 
bine is three to one that it is unjuſt, againſt the Empreſs of Ruſſia, for 
Wroducing the ſy ſtem, that free bottoms make free cargoes ia times of war, 
lunge]! That Princeſs deſerves a ſtatue in the Royal Exchange, among the 
Birarchs of England, for what ſhe has done. The natien which has moſt 
me, muſt always ſuffer moſt from the pillage of trade; and therefore the 
lei beyond all others. The trade of England in the firſt years of the 
Rim of King William was almoſt annihilated by capture; and in the late 
mit ſuffered moſt grievouſly, becauſe expoſed to that pillzge, from which 
tt regulations of the Empreſs, in the cauſe of humanity, 0: the merchants 
Wo are the general and inoffenſive friends of human kind, and of the free 
Waunication of the enjoyments of life to all amidſt the horrors of war, 
Vi for the ſuture proteQ it. 1 have heard it faid to the d' ſparagement of 
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compliſhed a revolution in the jus gentium of Europe i 


and juſt pride of the preſent King of Spain, which in 
duced him not to grudge the wealth of a kingdom tt 
Tecone 


Lord Sandwich, but in my eſtimation much to his credit, that be adrif 
the foreign trade of England in the laſt war to be carried on in gert 
bottoms, in order to ſave it from the four enemies who lay in wait for i 
and almoſt all the ſeamen and ſhipping of the nation to be employed agai 
thoſe enemies, 


Louis XIV, in the firſt years of the war of the firſt Grand Alliance, pre Lay 
ceeded upon a fimilar plan; for he threw all his ſeamen into ſhips of wn v the 
and privateers, and thereby nearly annihilated the trade of England. 0 In 
who ſurely was a good judge, Mr, Burchet, ſecretary to the admiralty, {ay pr 
in his book, that no human contrivance could have protected the trade that 
Fngland againſt that mode of attack at that time, It is true, that Leut bet 
the exertion ruined the trade of his own kingdom. But this aroſe ſrom th tome 


peculiarity of a circumſtance to which it is not probable England ville 
be expoſed : For the King of France being at war with almoſt all the mar 
time coaſts of Europe, it became impoſſible for his ſubj &s to procy 
neutral ſhips to carry on their buſineſs ;3 and thus he ſuſpended, not only th 
ſhipping intereſt of his people, in which there was no great barm, bot thei 
trading intereſt alſo, And that ſuſpenſion being continued for 100 long 
period, during the wars of the fiiſt and ſecond Grand Alliance, tho'e intereſts 
could never be reccvered, until a conſiderable time after the peace 
Utrecht, 

If the regulations cf the Empreſs ſhall prevail, England in a war with 
France, Spain, or Holland, if it be a ſea war, ought to have two odj:Qvin 
view; one to protect her own ſettlements, which, from their numbers, 8 
but too vulnerable; and I remember well hearing Mr. Grenville fertel in 
a private company, at the end of the war before laſt, that the next v 
would be an unſucceſsful one, becauſe England had too much to defend. 
The other object ought to be, to ſeize the ſugar iſlands of France, the 
Indies of Spain, and the Dutch iſlands in the eaſt, with the Cape of Coos 
Hope, which leads to them; becauſe theſe are the fountain {prings, from 
whence the waters of wealth fl w into the public treaſures of the govern» 
ments of thoſe three countries z and they are all vulnerable there; of which 
the following circumſtances are proofs: As no maſter of a china ſhop chuſet 
to ſee people play at quarter-fiaft in his ſhop, the French pl-nters, in order 
to fave their plantations from deſtruction, or, which is the ſame to them, 
from waſte, were in the war before laſt, and will in every war, be tbe fir 
to force their defenders to capitulate: Lord Anſon in two ſhip! ſpread 
alarms all along the range of the ſouth ſea: And it is known to all who hare 


ot late years been in Indian and African ſeas, that the ſoldiers who n_—_ 
| gue 
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«cover Gibraltar, might induce him to give Darien to 
England for that fortreſs; and to throw into the bargain 
Ceuta and Tangier, by giving up the one; and purchaſing 
Mm the Moors the other, though at an hundred times 
ore price than they would think of aſking for it; either 
o which places, particularly the laſt, and ſtill more both 
o them, would give every advantage to England which 

ſhe 


rd on the governor's palace of Batavia are Mallays, becauſe he has no 
Faropeans to put in their places ; and that the Cape of Good Hope is a prey 
whe firſt enemy that falls upon it, 

In order to obtain ſuch objects, England may very well ſubmit to a tem- 
pry ſuſpenſion of her navigation intereſt. The merchant connot loſe by 
that ſuſpenſion, becauſe if there was a loſs in the difference of freight 
leween foreign and home ſhipping, he would lay that Joſs on his cuſ- 
wners, The manufacturer cannot loſe, becauſe it is indifferent to him in 
vin ſhip his manufaQtures are exported, The ſhip owner cannot loſe, 
kecauſe his veſſels will be employed in the ſervice of government, or of 
pinteers, or in the carrying trade of other nations. The nation cannot 
bf, becauſe it will ſave the exrence of inſurance, and (which, perhaps, is 
wt of leſs conſequence to a wiſe and generous people) the reflection, that 
mhappy is that nation in which (as in the game of all inſurances) the re- 
wings of ſome are drowned amidgſt the cries of others of their own coun- 
yen, But above all, the nation, and every individual of the nation, 
neſt pain in two reſpects: The firſt is, that to employ almoſt all the ſea» 
ren (except thoſe that are engaged in the coafting trade, who are not ex- 
wied to copture) in ſhips of war or privateers, is to breed up, and form a 
wnl militia, for defence at ſea, in the ſame way as there it, or ought to 
*, 4 ſolid militia for defence by land. And the ſecond is, that ſuch an 
nion will lead to the moſt ceconcmical of all economies, a ſpeedy ter- 
Pinion of wars For, the continuation of war for only one half year after 
eh exerti-n might have terminated it, will coſt more to the public than 
tte e fferente of freight between foreign and home ſhipping could amount to 
i half a cen ury. 

It may be ſaid, that the French (for the experience of a century hay 
proved that England has no other nation to dread) will play the ſame game, 
me vin it with dur own erte. That they will try it, whether we do ſo or 
bi, 1s certain; beczuſe they have ſenſe, they look before them, and their 
Kcefſion to the ſyſtem of the jus gentium of the Empreſs of Ruſſia ſhews 
dit they ſee their way, But ſucceed they cannot, until their ſeamen ſhall 

e more numerous, more expert and bold in working a ſhip, and more 
Ive in a8ion than the Engliſh, which they certainly have never hitherto 
Ken; and until they ſhall poſſeſs the ſame advantages in vifuualling "oy 
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a eh Denmark, Pruſſia, the Emperor, Holland, Englan 
1699, France, Portugal, and Italy, join to obtain from Spai 
by treaty or by force, a paſſage acroſs the iſthmug 
Darien (in the ſame way as the King of Denmark g 

a paſſage to all nations through the Sound), on payin 

more for it than Spain can poſſibly loſe by it, they woll 

do more good to their ſubjects, than they have done“ 

the three hundred great battles, in which they have bee 

laying Europe waſte for two centuries and a half back. 

But if neither Britain ſingly, nor the maritime pe 

of Europe jointly, will treat with Spain for a paſlaze 

acroſs Darien, it requires no great gift of prophecy u 
foreſee, that the period is not very diſtant, when, it 

order to procure the precious metals at once, inſtead « 
waiting for them in the flow returns of trade, the Stat 

of America, who were able to defy the fleets of Eng 

land, and the armies of England and Germany, wi 

ſeize the paſs of Darien, and with eaſe, by violence 

from the feeble dominion of Spain. Their next move 


the Engliſh, which they never can poſſeſs, as long as Ireland f:4)l contin 
in the dominion of the crown of England; that is, as long as ſhe Gall 
treated wi'h juſtice and kindneſs by England, Put ſhould alterations ha 
pen in thoſe reſped's, it will ſignify very little in what way England Gi 
employ her ſeamen, becauſe her trade, her navy, her ſettlements, aud be 
empire, will then fall victims to France: The bufineſs of the Cay bag 
over, England will ſet in darkneſs, lik: the ſun, 

* It is ſtrange that Enęliſh miniſters never think of making advantage © 
the perſonal pariiality of the preſent King of Spain for the acquiſition d 
Gibraltar, which may not communicate itſelf to his ſuceeſſore, The writ 
of theſe pages, who was in Spain during the late war, has reaſon, and good ter- 


lon, to believe, that the preſent King of Spain, in exchange for Gibrailh tha 
would give Ceuta, and the Iſland of Grand Canary, by which lat, Englard F 
would get what ſhe never has had, a wine and fruit province; and alſo a great | 
number of ſeamen already in the iſland z a power of interrupt ng one of tit fou 


two paſſages of the Span'ſh treaſures from the ſouth ſeas tv Spain in time of 0 
war; and above all, an immenſe fiſhery to the ſouth of Cape Blanca, vb 60 
has this advantage over the other fiſheries pollefſed by Britain, that it can de 
made uſe of in the winter months, | 
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; perhaps rather part of the ſame move, will be, to take P = Ul. 
{fon of the Sandwich Iflands in the South Seas, . 
covered by the immortal Captain Cook, in the lati- 1699. 
4 of 22* north, where they will find (what was not 
und in the former iſlands diſcovered by him) proviſions 
alt enough; and beſides theſe, ſwarms of mariners 
\ ail in their ſhips ; for, the officers who went firſt to 
e New Iſlands in the South Sea, in the preſent reign, 
ee, that the iſlanders in a few days ran along the 
&, and up the ſhrouds of the ſhips, faſter than our 
people; for which there are two good reaſons ; 
de firſt is, that men who wear no ſhoes tread ſurer on 
ip-board, on yards, and on cordage, and cling faſter 
ban men who wear ſhoes; and the ſecond, that as the 
chabitants live much upon fiſh, they are all of them, 
en the women, almoſt by nature mariners. 

Stationed thus, in the middle, and on the eaſt, and on 
he weſt ſides of the new weſtern world, the Engliſh 
pericans will form not only the moſt potent, but the 
poſt ſingular empire that has ever appeared; becauſe it 
Il conſiſt, not in the dominion of a part of the land of 
ke globe, but in the dominion of the whole ocean.— 
For on the one fide of the new weſtern continent, from 
d Sandwich Iſlands, they may, by turning a little to 
le ſouth, run on the trade-wind to the Eaſt Indies; or 
dj turning leſs than 20 degrees to the north, they may 
1 upon the great weſt wind, which blows there ten 
konths out of twelve in the year, to the coaſt of 
Mexico; by which the gold metals of the eaſt, and the 
Her of the weſt, will be within their reach; and from 
lat ſide of Darien they will fail to China, from China 
India, from India to Chili, and from Chili, by the 
wth land-wind, which never varies, to Darien ; that is 
b ſay, they will make the tour of the Indian and ſouthern 
ky, collecting wealth by trade wherever they pals, in 
little 
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another ſide of the new weſtern continent, poſſeſſing a 
ſtores for building ſhips at home, they will enjoy u 
three greateſt fiſheries in the world; in ſummer, i 
fiſheries on their own coafts, and (perhaps the more in 
portant of the two) in their own rivers; in winter, u 
fiſheries on both ſides of Cape Horn, becauſe the winte 
of the temperate are the ſummers of the frigid zone 
and all the year round, thoſe on the coaſt of Africa ſou 
of Cape Blanco.—On both ſides of their continent, th 
will, during the wars of European nations with ead 

ther, enjoy, under the ſanction of neutral bottoms, t 
carrying trade of thoſe nations from Europe to the 0 
and from India to the other fide of the new world; and 
even during peace they may engroſs the whole India 
trade of Europe, if they chuſe to exclude other nation 
from the benefit of. the paſſage; in which event, th 
Eaſt India Companies of Europe will ceaſe to be not 
except by the territories which they poſſeſs in India 
To all nations their empire will be dreadful ; becault 
their ſhips will ſail wherever billows roll, or winds 
waft them; and becauſe their people, capable of ſubſif 
ing either almoſt wholly on the produce of the wate 
by means of their fiſheries, or on the plunder and con 
tributions of mankind, if they chuſe to do fo, will re 
quire few of their number to be employed in manufac 
tures or huſbandry at home; and, therefore, like the 
ancient Spartans, who defied all the power of Perſia, of 
the roving Normans, who pillaged the ſea coaſts 0 
Europe from Jutland to Dalmatia, the occupation d 
every citizen will lie, not in the common employment 
of peace, but in the powers of offence or defence alone. 
Whether they may have arts and letters, will be a mat 
ter of chance. The Phenician and Carthaginian "I 
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a, the preſent ſucceſſors of thoſe Carthaginians have P a= 7 111. 
bm not now, and the northern rovers never had them: res IS 
ut if they ſhall be bleſt with arts and letters, they will 1699. 
read civilization over the univerſe. If, on the other 
„ they ſhall not be bleſt with them, then they will 
more plunge it into the ſame darkneſs, which na- 
ons have thrown upon each other, probably much 
ener than hiſtory can tell: And when that happens, 
England, with all her glories and all her liberty, will be 
known only as a ſpeck in the map of the world, as 
cient Egypt, Sicily, Pontus, and Carthage, are now. 
Theſe proſpects ſhould call the attention of the mari- 
ine nations of Europe to the importance of laying open 
dee paſſage of Darien to all nations, inſtead of leaving 
nit expoſed to be ſeized, and to become the property of 
int people who lie neareſt to it. But they call for the 
oittention of Spain and of England beyond all others, 
8 becauſe theſe powers have moſt to loſe in the revolutions 
America and Aſia. It is however ſome comfort for 
ole who feel for the cauſe of human nature, that if 
ie States of America ſhould, from the ſupineneſs of 
oss and miniſters, ſeize, and make the paſſage of 
+ Darien their excluſive property, the trading nations of 

lie world would combine to wreſt it from them. And 
be men of this age have ſeen almoſt all Europe join, 
ber actively or paſſively, to. rear America into emi- 
nee, they may live to fee all Europe join to pull her 
ben again; And of all thoſe powers, none (if future 
oc can be judged of by paſt hiſtory) will be ſo ready 
os end a helping hand to the work, as that very one to 
wich ſhe thinks ſhe bas lately owed the moſt. 


Vor, III. X 


T 


TO 


C B O O K VI. 


MR. PATERSON's LAST PLAN FOR THE DARIEN 
COMPANY, 


Ta the Right Honourable the de urt of Directors of il 
Indian and African Company of Scotiand. 


Right Honourable, 


HE care and duty incumbent upon me to ſeek the 

proſperity and good ſucceſs of this Company 
above all others my concerns on earth, preſſes me at thi 
tyme, to repreſent the following matters of fact, toge- 
ther with my humble opinion and thoughts thereupon, to 
the conſideration of this honourable Court. 

I ſhall not now enter upon any particular deſcription 
of what hath hitherto been diſcovered of that part of the 
iſthmus of America, which as yet remains uninhabited, 
or is in the free poſſeſſion of the native Indians; but ſhall 
wholly confine myſelf to ſome few things of the greatelt 
moment, and which, for the moſt part, owe diſcovery 
to you. | 

The ſeaſons of the year in and about your ſettlement 
Caledonia are principally two; the one whereof we call 
the Dry Seaſon, becauſe in it there is not any rain, buta 
continued courſe of briſk north weſterly and northerly 
winds, This ſeaſon begins in December, and ends in 
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pile or May. During the reſt of the year the rains 
of two forts, which may be properly enough called 
greater and the leſſer; the greater rains being the 
fe which are uſual in the Weſt India iſlands, and other 
mmer countries, are ſtrong and violent. They begin 
wmmonly ſome time after twelve o'clock at night, and 
pntinue till noon next day, at which tyme it clears up; 
t very few ſuch mornings happen during the whole 
aon, and there is hardly ever two or more of them 
wether, The leſſer rains are only moderate and grow- 
7 ſhowers, whereof there is ſometymes one, two, or 
ure in the twenty-four hours. They continue ſeldom 
ove a quarter or half an hour together, and fall for the 
lt part in the night; yet we frequently have ſeveral 
ws, nay ſometimes weeks together, wherein there is 
t any fort of rains. During this ſeaſon the winds 
ntinue likewiſe for the moſt part weſterly ; but there is 
ſequent tornadoes and guſts of wind, and ſometymes 
vain the breeſe fails, and is uncertain. With the rains 
ere is alſo much thunder and lightning; but I never 
dard of any harm it did, What is here ſaid only con- 
terns that part of the coaſt which lyes between the Gulf 
i Uraba to the eaſtward, and the Sambalas to the weſt- 
rd, for the ſpace of about forty-five leagues, But 
er to the weſtward at Portobello, and in ſome parts 
| lf the gulf to the eaſtward, or other inland places, where 
+ WJ": mountains are ſo high as to intercept the clouds, the 
; ans are incomparably more conſtant and violent. 
The ficklyeſt ſeaſon for new comers to this country is 
* April or May to September; and the diſeaſes are 
ammonly feavers and agues, and intermitting feavers. 
| | people are not well lookt after, to the feavers and 
des ſucceed dropſays, ſcurveyes and fluxes, that are 
knetymes mortal. But, in the intermitting feavers, 


ul feavers and agues of themſelves, I have ſeen and 
X 2 heard 
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heard of but little danger: Of the ſtrong feaver, \ 
ſome called callentures, I have ſeen or heard but u. 
rarely; yet, Lieutenant Dryden, and as I rement 
one or two more, were carried off by ſuch, Ar 
generally ſpeaking, the Jong lives and great prolifickne 
of the inhabitants, and others ſeaſoned to the Indie 
together with the fewneſs of, and the little danger in d 
diſeaſes they are ſubject to, the wonderful eaſe in curi 
of wounds and ſores when they happen, are no (mall it 
dications of the great temperance and healthfulneſ, ( 
this climate, 
The great number of eaſie hills and ryſing ground 
with their interveening valeyes, multitude of ſpring 
brooks, and rivers of waters, render the proſpect of thi 
coaſt exceeding delightful, and the whole country plex 
ſant and commodious. The higher hills are within th 
lands towards the center of the country; but there ſeem 
none to be very high in this part of the Iſthmus, Th 
ſoyle in general is of a deep browniſh mold; but hi 
alſo frequently ſeen ſtrong clays, and other ſorts of earth 
here and there interveening. We have the depth of twc 
three, or four feet of this earth upon the ſides, and eve 
to the tops of theſe hills, whereupon there is not a ſto 
to be ſeen, unleſs they be diſcovered by the water falls, 
This coaſt is ſenſibly much cooler, and the heat mor 
temperate and eaſy than I have obſerved in any of t 
American iſlands, or other the ſummer countries, e 
which its weſterly winds, and the vicinity of the tw. 
great oceans, are doubtleſs none of the leaſt occaſions 
Your harbour of Caledonia lyes in about eight cegre 
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In fruitfullneſs, as well as temperance and healthful 
neſs, this country is inferior to none; and, belides d; 
woods, and other precious woods and growibs, it is we 
ſtored with great variety of the beſt timber for ſhipp"8 


and other uſes in the known world. 
Roads, 
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Roads, harbours, and creeks, for the ſecurity of ſhip- 
as, this coaſt bath many: But the moſt conſiderable 
tuation, ſecurity, and defence, is your port of Cale- 
nia, In the bayes, creeks, and harbours of this coaſt, 
xe is dut here and there little ſlips and ſmall quantities 
drowned land; but in the Gulf of Uraba there are 
| uacts thereof. This Gulf of Uraba is not yet well 
eovered ; but what we know thereof is, that at its 
trance, and where broadeſt, it hath ſeven or eight 
wes in breadth, and hath four or five leagues in the 
weſt places. It runs 25 or 30 leagues into the 
pantry, is clear, without any barr or impediment, and 
th 25 or 30 fathom water in its channels. It hath 
y great rivers run into it, of which three or four are 
ad to be larger than the Thames. The great river at 
tte bottom of the gulf enters it with ſeveral mouths ; 
kt theſe ſeveral mouths are all barred by rotten trees and 


topt by the ſtrong © coaſt winds, tides, and currents. 
There is commonly but eight or nine foot water upon the 
uns; but there is ſix, ſeven, eight, and nine fathom 
mater when within, and ſo for many leagues up. Moſt 
Wo the other rivers of the gulf are thus barred: But 
boſe barrs might be eaſily removed by induſtry ; becauſe 
beit breadths for the moſt part exceed not a ſhip's 
kngth, and deep water without and within. On the 
relt fide of the gulph, about 15 leagues up, there is a 
Iver about two leagues broad at the entrance, which 
uh no barr, but ſix or ſeven fathom water for ſeveral 
lagues up. On both ſides of this river there are large 
ds of drowned land, where, if we may believe the 
diſcoverers, grows great quantities of the dywood, com- 

wonly called Nicaragua wood. 
But the gold mines of this country, and its two 
ges from the north to the ſouth ſea, are above all 
other 


her rubiſh brought down with the floods, and there 
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other things the moſt valuable. Gold may be gotten 
greater or leſſer quantities in very many places of 
Iſthmus : But ſince the late diſcoveries no mines 
lookt after that will not yield at leaſt half an ounce 
gold per diem to the labourer : But they often yield a nu 
greater quantity, even to half a mark or four ounces zr:s 
day; and many thouſand negroes or others might fi 
conſtant employment at this rate. 

In former times, the Spaniards had no mines in th 
country, but only a place not far from St. Maria, whe 
gold in grain was found to the value of about a Caſtili 
or the ſixth part of an ounce per day; añd ſometimes the 
had poſſeſſion of this, and at other times not, accordin 
as there was peace and war with the Indians : But, abou 
16 years ago, from the diſcoveries of the natives to ſor 
privateers, the three mines, called Sabalas, Archietee, a 
Talieque were found; and after the peace that then en 
ſued, the Spaniards were permitted to work them, Th 
mines of Talieque and Archietee lye each about a day 
journey from Sta. Maria, and between theſe two ther 
is only the diſtance of three leagues. From Archiete 
the Sabalas is five leagues, and from thenCe to the grea 
mine of Cana there is about three days journey. Thi 
mine of Cana, with another of the like nature, about 
day's journey nearer to the Cape Tiberoon, were bot 
diſcovered by the natives about ſeven years ago. Thel 
mines conſiſted not only of gold in grain, in commot 
with others of the country, but here was alſo found grea 
quantityes in vein and in ſtone. Gold in grain is ſuch? 
they gather from the waſhings of the floods; gold in vel 
is where it is found in veins like other metals; and gold! 
ſtone is where gold is found intermixt in the rocks 0 
quarryes of ſtone. After the diſcovery of theſe mines 
the Indians continued to get great quantities of gold ee 


by their lazy and untoward way of working, unt! tie 
Spaniards 
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aniards, who were then at peace with the natives, came 
n agreement with them to ſend a number of negroes 
work on certain conditions: But the Spaniards, hav- 
gotten in their finger, ſoon broke conditions with 
| difobliged the Indians, and this occaſioned the pre- 
Mar between them; and for the recovery of this mine 
#35 that the natives brought aſſiſtance at our firſt arrival. 
d although the mine does, without all doubt, belong 
te natives, and we might juſtly enough have lent them 
unce to recover their right; yet we declined it, leaſt 
ſhould thereby happen to give the leaſt ſhaddow or 


nought by 1000 negroes, beſides others: But the 
wniards have done what they can to ſtop up and ſtifle 
next to Cape Tiburoon; becauſe of its nearneſs to 
north ſea, and conſequently of its vicinity to power - 
neighbours. So far as I can learn, this mine of Cana 


nds the ſouth-eaſt, 

beſides the mines already diſcovered and wrought, the 
Hound in the ſands of almoſt every river nearer your 
nement, and other things obſervable, doe ſufficiently 
monſtrat, that their ſtill remains other great and valu- 
be diſcoveries to be made; but the natives are always 
telt diſcoverers, as being the only people left who 
ne any tollerable knowledge of this country, now in 2 
aner totally laid waſt, and reduced to a wilderneſs. 

ln our paſſage over land from Caledonia harbour, we 
we fix leagues of very good way to a place called 
e: From Swatee to Tubugantee we have between 
2nd three leagues not fo paſſable, by reaſon of the 
ings and windings of the river, which muſt often be 
and repaſt, But a little induſtry would make this 
n of the way as paſſable as any of the reſt. At 
Durante there is ten foot at high water, and ſo not 
les 


bur of offence. The mine of Cana continues ſtill to 


s about 15 leagues from your harbour of Caledonia, 
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leſs in the river till it fall into the Gulph of Ballon 
which enters the ſouth. This Gulph of Ballona 
ceives ſeverall great rivers, and hath excellent harhs 
and roads for ſhipping. This we commonly call 
Paſs of Tubugantee. 
The other paſs being that of Cacarica lyes beyond 
bottom of the Gulph of Uraba, in about ſix degrees 
north latitude. Its diſtance from the harbour of Ci 
donia I reckon thus, viz. to Cap. Tiburoon eight 
nine leagues ; from thence to the bottom of the gulph 
or 30 leagues, and from the bottom of the gulpht 
go up the great river about 12 leagues, and from the 
they paſs up a river on the right hand called Cacarig 
about ſix leagues, and land at a place where there i 
narrow neck of land, not above two Englith miles bro: 
of good paſſable way. After paſling this neck of | 
they come to the navigable part of a river running in 
the South Sea, called Paya, and from thence they ha 
14 or 15 leagues into the South Sea. 
About 35 leagues to the weſtward of Caledonia ha 
bour, there is another paſs from the river Conception 
the North, to that called Chiapo on the South Sea. l 
go by this paſs, it will coſt four days of uneaſie paſlag 
in ſmall boats, up the river Conception ; and from then 
there is four days more of very bad way to the ri 
Chiapo; and the paſſing down that river in ſmall cane 
will coſt four days more : So that there is no manner 
compariſon between this paſs and the other two. Beli 
theſe, there remains only the paſs of the river Chag! 
ten leagues to the weſt of Portobell, where they be 
eighteen leagues by water, and about fix by land. B 
by reaſon of the want of a good harbour, the impec 
ments of many flats in the river, and the great 7 
which fall thereabouts, the paſs of Tubugantee ſeems! 
to exceed it; but certainly the conveniencies of Tui 
12 ben 
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intee and Cacarica together are beyond compariſon. 
(pon the whole, although this country be ſo near, and 
es ſo convenient in the world, yet we find it ſo far from 
king in the poſſeſſion of any prince or ſtate of Europe, 
hat it then was, and in a great mcaſure ſtil] remains, 
"known to Chriſtendome, or undiſcovered to the trad- 
Ing world. 

The time and expence of navigation to China, Japan, 
te Spice Iſlands, and the far greateſt part of the Eaſt 
Indies, will be lefſened more than half, and the con- 
kmption of European commodityes and manufactories 
wil ſoon be more than doubled. Trade will increaſe 
mie, and money will beget money, and the trading 
world ſhall need no more to want work for their hands, 
but will rather want hands for their work. Thus, this 
bor of the ſeas, and the key of the univerſe, with any 
bing of a reaſonable management, will, of courſe, enable 
is proprietors to give laws to both oceans, and to become 
uditrators of the commercial world, without being 
hable to the fatigues, expences, and dangers, or contract- 
ig the guilt and blood of Alexander and Caeſar. In 
ul our empires that have been any thing univerſal, the 
tonquerors have been obliged to ſeek out and court their 
conqueſts from afar 3 but the univerſal force and influ- 
ence of this attractive magnet is ſuch, as can much more 
chectually bring empire home to the proprietor's doors. 
But, from what hath been ſaid, you may eaſily per- 


cl eve, that the nature of theſe diſcoveries are ſuch as not 
ode engroſſed by any one nation or people, with exclu- 
i fon to others; nor can it be thus attempted, without 
; dident hazard and ruin, as we ſee in the caſe of Spain 


ad Portugall; who, by their prohibiting any other peo- 
eto trade, or ſo much as goe to, or dwell in the Indies, 
le not only loſt that trade they were not able to main- 
un, but have depopulated, and ruined their countries 
lerewith ; ſo that the Indies have rather conquered Spain 
Vor. III. * and 
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and Portugal), than they have conquered the Indies: f. 
by their permitting all to go out, and none to come i 
they have not only loſt the people which are gone to the 
remote and luxuriant regions, but ſuch as remain: 
become wholly unprofitable, and good for nothing 
Thus, not unlike the cafe of the dog in the fable, th 
have loſt their own countrys, and yet not gotten t 
Indies. People, and their induſtry, are the true rich 
of a prince or nation; and, in reſpect to them, all othe 
things are but imaginary, This was well underſtood þ 
the people of Rome, who, contrary to the maxims « 
Sparta and Spain, by general naturalizations, liberty 
conſcience, and immunitye of government, far mort 
effectually and advantageouſly conquered and kept th 
world, than ever they did, or poſſibly could have done 
by the ſword. 

But, taking a curſory view of the diſcoveries alread 
made, we find that, beſides dyewood, and other valuzbi 
growths, this country poſſeſſes vaſt quantities, and grea 
variety, of the beſt timber for ſhipping, and other uſes 
any where found, We likewiſe find it capable of yield 
ing ſugar, tobacco, indigo, caraw, vanillas, annato, cot 
ton, ginger, and ſuch like, of the beſt, and in greatet 
abundance, than ever can be conſumed in the tradin 
world. But, above all, its gold mines, and paſſes betwee 
the ſeas, are the moſt invaluable jewels. For, with re 
gard to the mines, let us ſuppoſe that 25 or 30,00 
negroes, and others, were employed, at but halt : 
ounce of gold each head per day, it's eaſie to be {cen 
even at this rate, to what immenſe ſums it would amount. 
And, on the other hand, do but open theſe doors e 
Tubagantee and Cacarica, and through them will na- 
turally circulate and flow all the treaſures, wealth, and 
rich commodities, of the ſpacious South Seas, ſuch 3 
gold, filver, copper, cochanill, ſaltpeter, caraco, vigonia 


wool, tortois-ſhell, balſam of Peru, ambergreaſe, bcaler 
6 {tone, 
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tre, pearls, emeraulds, ſaphires, and other wealth, to 
be value of one hundred millions of crowns yearly. 

Time would fail to anſwer the ſeveral queries and ob- 
ons of thoſe who have not ripely conſidered a matter 
braftly extenſive, nor a propoſal to the preſent purpoſe. 
zu let me briefly ſtate, 

1. That no people on earth either did, or can pretend 
better right, than that of vacancy, which we have, 
only in this caſe, but even that of the main diſcovery. 
{conſent of the neareſt neighbours on all hands, added 
ſereto, 

. That, the right being evident, doubtleſs the weight 
# this matter, and the danger of its falling into other 
pls, if not tymely and powerfully eſpouſed, ought to 
balance all other ſtate conſiderations whatſoever, 

4 That the reſpect which, upon ſuch an emergency, 
zie to the Royal Majeſty, and the affection which we 
pee to our ſiſter nation, will ſufficiently incline this 
Tpany to be zealous and diligent in laying the weight 
| theſe things before the King our Lord, and in uſing 
becoming endeavours for bringing the reſt of our 
kow ſubjects to be jointly concerned in this great, ex- 
dare, and advantageous undertaking. 

+ That a propoſal of this kind from the Company 
Fil be other than acceptable, ought not be ſuppoled, 
bee, by this means, the conſumption and demand of 
del growth and manufactures, and conſequently the 
wioyment of their peaple, will ſoon be more than 
kuled, England will be hereby enabled to become the 
2 defired free port, and yet its public revenues, in- 
« of being diminiſhed, will thereby be greatly in- 
eaſel, By this, that nation will at once be eaſed of its 
ks of reftraint and prohibitions, which, inſtead of 
iz encouragements, always have, and ſtill continue, 
*the greateſt letts (i. e. hindrances) to its trade and 
pines, 
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It will not be fit for me to ſuppoſe that either $9 
land will make unreaſonable demands for their right , 
diſcovery, poſſeſſion, or conſent of the natives; or th 
they will at this time unkindly reſent the late wrongs an 
injuries done them upon that account; or, even 2 
though the natives ſhould come to be convinced of the 
joint intereſt to be concerned, that they ſhould diſagre 
about the quantum; fince here is a greater field of tra 
than can poſlibly be improved in ſeveral ages to cone, 

But, laying aſide theſe, and other the like conjectut 
the vanity and emptyneſs whereof the wile and prude 
of both nations may eaſily be convinced; and, with re 
gard to the vulgar, it's hopt they will, as ſome pe 
of an atonement for the many groundleſs prejudices a 
fond conceits they uſe to entertain, be inclined, fort 
once, to ſo plain and profitable a truth, In expeclati 
whereof, I ſhall endeavour to make a propoſal, ſo jul 
equa], ſecure, and advantageous in itſelf, as may rend 
it fit for Scotland to make, and England to accept, wh 
ever the circumſtances, or ſuppoſed circumſtances, 
either nation may be, with relation to this matter, 


TRE FROPOSAL 


1. That this deſign be carried on by a joint ſtock 
two millions of pounds ſterling, one-fifth part thereof 
belong to Scotland, and the other four- fifths to Ert 
land. | 

2. That what this company have already expend 
hereupon, be allowed them, as part of the ſaid ſtock de 
longing to Scotland. | 

3. That the privileges of this joint company * 
granted for twenty-one years, with conſent of parl 
ment, 
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4 If, at the end of the ſaid term of twenty-one 
rs, the reſpective governments of the nations ſhall 
+ think fit to renew theſe privileges to this joint com- 
urs ſatisfaction ; that then, over and above the profits 
ed or become due, the ſaid company ſhall be repaid 
ible the ſtock of money by them advanced in ſup- 
ring and promoting this undertaking, 

5. That all his Majeity's ſubjects be permitted to trade 
pthe ports and places in the poſſeſſion of this joint com- 
y, upon their paying a duty, not exceeding five per 
nt, of the value of all exportations from thence. 

b. That foreigners may alſo be permitted to trade 
tither, upon their paying a duty, not exceeding five per 
gent. of all goods and effects by them imported, over and 
gore the duty of exportation. 

J. That a duty, not exceeding five per cent. be laid 
on all goods and effects, or re- carried over land, from 
te one to the other ſea. 

$. That a duty, not exceeding ten per cent. be laid 
won all mines, minerals, jewels, gems, ſtones of value, 
xarls, and ambergreaſe. 

9. That one moiety of the ſaid duties do go to the 
King for his protection, and the other to the company 
ſr their ſtock. 

10. That all ſuch foreigners as ſhall come to be inha- 
litants in the places of the poſſeſſion of this company, 
ty thereby have and enjoy the privileges of his Ma- 
k{ty's natural born ſubjects. 

11. So ſoon as the duties payable to the crown by this 
vopoſal ſhall amount to an equivalent for the cuſtoms of 
both nations; that then the duties payable upon ſugar, 
wbacco, wines, ſalt, and ſuch like, may be levied by 
ny of exciſe; and all manner of impoſitions upon 


trade or ſhipping taken off; that theſe kingdoms may 
hereby 
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hereby become free ports, as all good countrymen do 2 
ought to wiſh. 

So, beſeeching Almighty God to bleſs this compar 
with wiſdom, counſe], and other induements ſuitable 1 
the greatneſs of the work, and to the valuable opporty 
nity now in their hands; and, after all, that he would b 
graciouſly pleaſed to crown their juſt and noble defy 
with proſperity and glorious ſucceſs; I am, &c, 5 


LETTER from Mr. PArEkRSONS to the Director 
of the DARIEN COMPANY, 


A ſhort geſcription of the heads of my journal con- 
cerning the iſthmus of Darien, relating to ports, 
rivers, harbours, iſlands, bays, on the north and 
ſouth fide of that part of the iſthmus which the free 
Indians inhabit, 


You, Gentlemen, are pleaſed to propoſe to me, which 
part, or how much of the country, in or near the 
iſthmus of America, is poſſeſſed by the wild Indians in- 
dependent of the Spaniards ? 

My anſwer to this is, that, on the north coaſt, the 
Spaiiia:ds had no ſettlement (when I was there) from the 
baſtiments, which lie to the eaſtward of Portobell, ti! 
you come about ten D. eaſtward to the mouth of the 
river Darien ; all that tract of the continent being pol- 
ſefled by Indian natives, who were under no ſubjection to 
the Spantards ; but ſome of them held ſome commerce 
with the Spaniards, and others of them were at wa 
with them, inviting the privateers to their aſſiſtance 
againſt them. In the iſlands there are-no inhabitants 
any ſort; but they are frequently viſited, as well by the 
Indians from the continent, as by the privateers. 


On 
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On the South Seas coaſt, the free Indians have a much 
ger tract of ground, far from the river Cheapo, to 
wut one half a degree ſouth of the equator, making in 
night line (without reckoning the bending of the 
) nine or ten degrees of Jatitude, and near upon 
wn (mall ones; one about the river St. Maria, and the 
ld river in the gulph of St. Michael; another upon 
te river of St. John, which empties itſelf over againſt 
+ band of Gorgona; and the third, which is called 
Tomaco, near the mouth of the river that faces the iſle 
Gallo. The Indians near theſe ſettlements have 
me commerce with their neighbouring Spamards, as 
me of thoſe on the north coaſt have; but thoſe that 
t any diſtance were enemies to them, as thoſe be- 
tween the river of Cheapo and the gulph of St. Mi- 
, thoſe of each fide of Port Pines, Cape Corientes, 
te river of St, Iago: And it is very ſeldom that any 
haniſh veſſel touches at theſe parts, the iſle Gallo being 
& only place frequented by them hereabout. 
This coaſt, from Point Garaſhina to Cape Corientes, 
87'bold coaſt, with high land to the ſea covered with 
mods, having a few ſmall rivers, but ſcarce a good 
pt beſides Pines, which is alſo far from extraordinary. 
tm Cape Corientes to Cape St. Franciſco is all very 
by land to the ſea, and ſhole water affording good an- 
Qoring in oar on ſand; and this tract is full of large 
Mers, but not deep. Theſe rivers are very rich in gold 
Wing from high mountains, which are continued in a 
lage at 16, 18, or 20 leagues diſtant from the ſea, and 
ble from thence as far as Zuiſco, and from thence 
Wnz the main body of South America. The wild In- 
ks who dwelt along the ſhore, and between theſe 
wers, are exceeding ſavage (as thoſe of the river Darien 
* allo ſaid to be), and the Spaniards dread them very 


duch: And this country is alſo covered with woods, as 
well 
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well as the high coaſt to the northward of it. Not 
withſtanding the fierceneſs of theſe Indians, ang t 
terror they ſtrike into the Spaniards ( whoſe cruel uſae 
of their neighbours they ſeem to know and reſent), 
think it would be no difficult matter to win them to 


correſpondence by fair and prudent means, and to eſtablil , 
a commerce with them. ow 

2. Gentlemen, the other Querie is concerning t nid? 
iſthmus of Darien: What convenience of ſettlement ah 
there: What ports, &c.? Gl 

I ſuppoſe, Gentlemen, your inquiry is chiefly with rg ® 
ference to the north coaſt; and as to that, I an,ñf 4 
briefly, that, from Portobeil eaſtward o the place wh 4 
the city of Nombre de Dios formerly ſtood, which i 8 
over againſt the iſles Baſtementos, the country is unde * 
the Spaniards, But the Indians of that par: have thei 1 
plantations very ſcattering; and, ſome diſtance from t A 
ſhore, the free Indians, who are continued from then 4 
further eaſtward, have their plantations more cloſe tc 4 
gether, ſo as to make little villages for mutual defence * 
having generally, for that purpoſe, a war- houſe in ſue 1 
villages. But neither do theſe ſettle very near the ſhore 1 
though they often come down thither from the grou 4 
plat of Nombre de Dios to Point Samballas, which is 2 
pretty remarkable promontory, becauſe the ſhore fror E 
thence bends more to the ſouthward. It is generally C 
high woody coaſt, with no river or creek of note, bu - 
only Port Scrivan, which goes pretty far within! 7 
land, and is a good harbour, but hath a bad entrancs f 
having ſeveral rocks on each ſide of the channel, elpe C 
cially on the eaſt ſide, and not above eight or nine fee 1 
water, but deeper further in. The opening at the en 2 
trance is ſcarce a furlong over; and the two points tha he 


make it are very capable of being fortified, as in tt 


land about the foot of the harbour, which is alſo Ve! 
fruitf 
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uitful for plantations, and hath good freſh water. The 
knd about this port is low for two or three miles, free 
from ſwamps and mangroves, unleſs a little to the weſt- 
yard, 

From Point Samballas the land to the ſea is pretty 
br, and very fruitful, riſing up leiſurely to the main 
ridge Hiſts, which runs the length of the iſthmus, and 
na manner parallel with the ſhore, at ſome few miles 
fant, At the mouth of ſome of the rivers (which 
ee are more numerous, but ſmall and ſhallow), the 
round is mangrovy and ſwampy, with extraordinary 
krge and ſtately timber trecs, which over- run the whole 
ealt like a continued foreſt; and this tract, with 
rihbouring iſlands, affords a very deleQable proſpect 
it (ca, Theſe iſlands are called the Samballas, many 
n number, but ſmall, and of unequal bigneſs, and ſcat- 
tred in a range of a conſiderable length along the ſhore 
fir a mile or two from it. "They lie in cluſters, having 
beit length divided in two or three places by navigable 
tunnels, which afford ſo many entrances into the long 
Gannel or road, which is made by the whole range of 
lands and the adjacent continent, and affords excellent 
ding for any number of ſhips. There is every where 
wood anchorage, and iſlands which are all low and flat, 
zurded in the outſide toward the main ocean with a 
tn; ryff of rocks at ſmall diſtance ; and theſe iſlands 
lord very good water upon digging, and are plen- 
bully ſtored with variety of fruit trees, as ſpadilloes, 
tanuees, &c, beſide timber trees, and others, the ſoil 
King rich. Small veſſels may paſs almoſt any of the 


age ſhips, though not theſe entrances at each end of 
long channel, being more ſhoallie. 
from the end of the Samballas, a few leagues further 


tltward, lies the iſle of Pines, the ſhore between being 
Vol. III. 2 much 


lands; but the channels that croſs the range admit of 
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much the ſame at that oppoſite to the Samballas, but 
only that it is rocky, and guarded with a ryff of rocks 
off at ſea, which hindered any perſon from coming ner 
to it. 

The iſle of Pines is a high land, affording good trees 
and water, and hath good anchoring on the ſouth {ide AF 
with a fair ſandy bay to land at. Near its eaſtermoſt 
part lies Golden Iſland, much ſmaller than the other, 
and a fair deep channel lies between: It is a good 
champion level iſland, moderately raiſed from the ſea by 
a gentle aſcent from the landing place, which is a ſandy 
bay on the ſouth ſide ; but the reſt of the ſhore is a rocky 
precipice, quite round and inacceſſible, ſo that a good 
fortification in the iſland would at once command the 
landing place and the road before it, which is a very 
good one in all reſpects, and is land locked by the 
iſland, and the two points of the neighbouring ihore of 
the iſthmus, which opens here into a bay. The very 
cod of this bay is ſhallow, and the land by it is ſwampy; 
but on each fide there is a good land, and good going on 
ſhore; and the mouth which faces Go'den Iſte is deep, 
and of a good bottom near the eaftern point of it, Which 
is not above three or four furlongs dittant from Golden 
Iſland; and there is a rivulet of very good water, This 
Golden Iſle is without compariſon the beſt place on alll 
this ſide of the iſthmus whereon to make a fortreſs to 
ſecure a trade or a paſſage over land. 

Eaſt of this, doubling the promontory, you enter the 
wide mouth of the river of Darien : But the deep is not 
anſwerable to the entrance, though it 1s deep enough 
further on. The ſhore is {till much the ſame, and the 
land within very rich and fruitful ; but hath go harvours 
beſide Carret-bay, which is by report indifferent good; 


for I have not been there, nor on the coaſt on the cat 
fide of the river. 


' 
1 N. 
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The land of the iſthmus in general is very good, with 
ety of hills and valleys, watered with rivers, and co- 
xd with perpetual woods, 

The South Sea coaſt of the iſthmus hath no port be- 
en the river of Cheapo (ſo far as which the Spaniards 
mz), and the Gulph of St. Michael; yet there is very 
] riding all along the ſhore, and in general in moſt 
of the Bay of Panama. The ſhore here in the 
in is pretty high, with ſome ſmall rivers that are 
low, and have their outletts in drowned mangrove 
ud, 

|is all low land about the Gulph of St. Michael for 
meat way up the country; and there are many large 
deep rivers fall into it. The Spaniards are ſettled 
the middlemoſt of theſe : But Congo river on the 
n fide of the Gulph, and that of Sambo on the 
ib, are poſſeſſed by the wild Indians; and among 
be of theſe, or in the country more to the ſouthward, 
would ſettle, if we would have a port on the South 


vcoaſt, to anſwer Golden Iſland for the ſecurity of a 
7, 
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DISPUTE in Parliament concerning a flanding Army. 
— New Parliament. Army diſbanded. — Dutch 
Guards diſmiſſed. Agitation of the King's Mind. 
He intends to put the Government into Commiſſion. 
Anecdotes, —— Difference with. Ireland. Fate of Sir 
John Fenwick. — Impeachment of foreign Weavers. 


A. D. 1698, and 1699. 


HILE the King's mind was diſtratted by the pia in. 
paſſions of his Engliſh and Dutch ſubjects urg- Boo VII, 
nz him againſt the Darien Company of Scotland, he 1698. 
udenly felt the paſſions of his Engliſh ſubjects turned 

ant himſelf, Peace, which gives reſt to other na- 

tons, gives none to England: For, in a country in 

vhich the monarchical and popular parts of the conſti- 

tion are under continual ſuſpicions of each other, in- 

ternal diſſenſion, which is ſometimes, though not al- 

ways, ſuſpended by foreign war, returns with redoubled 

leenneſs on the return of peace. 

When the King informed parliament of the peace of Difute in 
Ryſwic, he had added theſe words in his ſpeech : „“The CT 
* circumſtances of affairs abroad are ſuch, that I think tbe army. 
* myſelf obliged to tell you my opinion, that England 
cannot be ſafe without a land force; and I hope we 
* ſhall not give thoſe who mean us ill the 1 
cc 
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% they could not bring to paſs by a war.“ There is 


1698. 
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<« of effecting that, under the notion of a peace, vie 


faſhion in opinions as in other things : The opinion 
England in that age, and in general it is a juſt one, wx 
that ſlavery followed a ſtanding army, as ſurely as the 
ſhadow follows the body. People remembered, or heard 
from others, the attempt of Charles I. and the ſucceſs gf 
Cromwell, to deſtroy the conſtitution by means of an 
army; the views of Charles II. and of his ſucceſſor, to 
compaſs the ſame end by the ſame engine, the one in 
Ireland, the other in England; and they remarked, that 
almoſt all the nations around, one after the other, had 
loſt their liberties by the power which ſtanding armies 
conferred upon princes, On the other hand, the King's 
party, and above all the King himſelf, argued, © That 
« Louis XIV. by keeping up his army after the peace 
„ of Nimeguen, when his enemies diſbanded theirs, had 
& enabled himſelf to infringe that peace with impunity; 
&« that he was following the very ſame policy now, by 
« keeping up one half of his army; that the greatneſs 
of armies in every country of Europe, unknown in 
all former times, ſhewed the wiſdom, and the dangers 
% to which the new government was expoſed from the 
% avowed threatenings of many to deſtroy it, ſhewed 
« the neceſſity of keeping on foot a larger proportion of 
troops than England had been accuſtomed to, as a de- 
« fence againſt foes both foreign and domeſtic.” And, 
throwing their eyes towards Germany and France, they 
pointed out the ſtrong fortifications which Louis was 
erecting at New Briſac, in place of thoſe which he had 
given up at Old Briſac, and a great encampment, which 
he was at that very time forming at Compiegne, with 
his uſual parading vanity, to teach (as he aid) the art 
of war to his young grandſon, the Duke of Burgundy. 


But there was a third claſs of men in the nation, who, 
with 
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4 deeper views than either, maintained, “ That in- 
tad of armies by profeſſion, fighting for pay, for 
ghoever gave it, and no longer than they got it, 
England could defend herſelf both from foreign and 
vneſtic dangers, by a militia of her own people re- 
wlarly trained, and which had much intereſt to de- 
end, and none to attack liberties that were their 
own,” 

But while ſome trifled on propoſals to raiſe a partial 
lia, and by lot, and to allow thoſe on whom the lot 
[2 privilege to buy themſelves off, and to ſubſtitute 
ters in their places; as if the exemption from ſerving 
country could be called a privilege ; Mr. Fletcher of 
hon, in a publication, intitled, 4 A Diſcourſe on na- 
tonal Militias, which is one of the fineſt compoſi- 
js in the Engliſh language, contended for a general 
le, in which every individual in the nation, with 
7 few exceptions, ſhould regularly take his turn in 
nice, and which ſhould be compoſed of great bodies 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery; kept in continual 
kerciſe, in moving camps, and thoſe fortified by them- 
hes; and accuſtomed to form, to attack, and to de- 
ſtrong places. In ſuch a camp, ſaid he, with that 
rity and fine pathos of ſound which nature always 
as to flow from high ſentiment : ** In ſuch a camp 
de youth would not only be taught the exerciſe of a 
nulxet, with a few evolutions, which is all that men 
n ordinary militias pretend to, and is the leaſt part of 
de duty of a ſoldier; but, beſides, a great many 
exerciſes to ſtrengthen and diſpoſe the body for fight; 
ity would learn to fence, to ride, and manage a horſe 
ſor the war; to forage and live in a camp; to fortity, 
ack, and defend any place; and what is no leſs ne- 
elary, to undergo the greateſt toils, and to give obe- 
bence to the ſevereſt orders. Such a militia, by 
„ ſending 
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thing can be more neceſſary than the defence of 0 
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te ſending beyond ſeas certain proportions of it, x 
relieving them from time to time, would enable us 
*“ affiſt our allies more powerfully than by ſtandi 
& armies we could ever do. Such a camp would be as ore 
& a ſchool of virtue as of military diſcipline; in whit 
« the youth would learn to ſtand in need of few thin; 
ce to be contented with that ſmall allowance which n 
« ture requires; to ſuffer, as well as to act; to be me 
& deſt, as well as brave; to be as much aſhamed 
« doing any thing inſolent or injurious, as of turni 
<« their back upon an enemy; they would learn to ſe 
„ give injuries done to themſelves, but to embrace, wi 
«© joy, the occaſions of dying to revenge thoſe done 
« their country: and virtue, imbibed in younger yea 
« would caſt a flavour to the utmoſt periods of lite. 
« a word, they would learn greater and better thing 
<« than the military art, and more neceſſary too, if : 


country. Such a militia might not only defend a pes 
« ple living in an iſland, but even ſuch as are placed | 
« the midſt of the moſt warlike nations of the world.” 

Heated, therefore, by thoſe popular, but generous 2 
ſublime opinions, the houſe of commons, inſtead of co 
plying with the recommendation in favour of a [an 
force, contained in the King's ſpeech, came to a rel 
lution * to diſband all the forces raiſed ſince the ye 
1680; which would have reduced the army to ſeve 
thouſand men, at a time when France kept up abo 
twenty-five times the number. But, to ſoften the mes 
ſure, they added 100,000/7. a-year to the King's ci! 
lit; a gift which had the air of an indignity to afal 
dier, becauſe it ſeemed to be the price of taking fro 
him his army. But parliament not having timoull 


Commons Journale, 11th December 1697. 
enous 
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mough provided ſupplies for diſbanding the army during pazr 11. 
ve ſeſſion, the King took advantage of the diſorders in thg 399 K VII. 
win and in public credit, which were not then perfectly 1698, 
cured, to keep up his army during the receſs, under pre- 

tence that there was not money enough to pay it off. And 

| was the rather encouraged to perſevere in this meaſure, 

kecuſe by the act for triennial parliaments, he was obliged 

vdiſſolve the preſent parliament ; and hoped that the next 

night pay more attention to his opinions, and their own 

utereſt, 

But as it is an obſervation confirmed by experience, That Ne parka 
arliament diſſolved during a torrent of any popular opi- Tent, and 
ion, is always ſucceeded by one in which that torrent is banded, 
hereaſed, which gave occaſion for Charles II. in harſher 1699. 
ums to ſay, that a bad parliament was always ſucceeded 
hz worſe ; ſo the firſt ſtep which the new houſe of com- 
dons, aſſembled in the winter of the year 1699, took, 

n to reſolve to diſband all the troops in England except 
boo, and in Ireland except 12,000. It was added, 
* That the troops which remained ſhould conſiſt, both 
| officers and men, of natural-born ſubjects.” By this 
ation to the reſolution it was therefore provided, that 
le Prince's guards, the companions of all his glories and 
ktards, and the regiments of French Proteſtant refugees, 
iularly attached to him for the protection which he had 
ren them in a ſtrange land when driven from their own ; 
ad both of whom, making together about 5000 men, 
al accompanied him to England in the cauſe of the Re- 
Wution, ſhould be diſmiſſed. Yet he kept his temper, 
ud when he paſſed the bill on the 1ſt of February, went 
intel to the Houſe of Lords, and, with the uſual ſimpli- 
a and openneſs of his manner, made the following wiſe 


ud generous ſpeech: 


Vor. III. Aa « My 
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| - Pans — « My Lords and Gentlemen, 
* I am come to paſs the bill for diſbanding the army, 2 
1699. © ſoon as I underſtood it was ready for me. 
« Though in our preſent circumſtances there 2 
& great hazard in breaking ſuch a number of the troop; 
« and though I might think myſelf unkindly uſed, th 
& thoſe guards who came over with me to your aſſiſtan 
cc and have conſtantly attended me in all the action 


& wherein I have been engaged, ſhould be removed fro te 
me; yet it is my fixed opinion, that nothing can be Hd 
&« fatal to us, as that any diſtruſt or jealouſy ſhould arif int 
© between me and my people, which I muſt own woul@* © 
ie have been very unexpected, after what I have undertaken" i 
« ventured, and acted, for the reſtoring and ſecuring N 


< their liberties, 
J have thus plainly told you the only reaſon whid 
& has induced me to paſs this bill; and now I think my 
« ſelf obliged, in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in m 
« and for my own juſtification, that no ill conſequenc 
“ may lie at my door, to tell you as plainly my judgmen 
« that the nation is left too much expoſed. 
It is therefore incumbent upon you to take this mat 

e ter into your ſerious conſideration, and effeQually u 
5 provide ſuch a ſtrength as is neceſſary for the ſafety 
{© the kingdom, and the preſervation of the peace wid 
God has given us.“ 
The houſes anſwered the ſpeech with addreſſes, in whid 

in affected terms of gratitude exactly proportioned to the 
want of it, they declined complying with his requel 


The King gave immediate orders for complying with th 

| reſolutions, 
| Dutch But when the time approached when his guards wen | 
| guards diſ- 


miſſed, to take their leave of him, all the tenderneſs of mind of 
fellow-ſoldier returned, and he made another attempt 


work on the feelings of the nation; deeming it impoſſdi 
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that perſons whoſe religion and liberties he had ſaved, 
could be ſo inattentive to his honour in the eyes of Europe, 
ind to thoſe guards who had ſo often defended his life in 
lattle, as to expel them from England with marks of ſuſ- 
picion and diſgrace z and therefore he wrote the following 
neſage with his own hand, and ſent it by lord Ranelagh, 
pymaſter of the forces, to the commons: 

His Majeſty is pleaſed to let the houſe know that 


guards who came with him into England; and that he 
uintends to ſend them away immediately, unleſs, out of 
& conſideration to him, the houſe be diſpoſed to find a way 
& for continuing them longer in his ſervice, which his 
« Majeſty would take very kindly.” But the commons 
food firm to their purpoſe, and the foreign troops were 
ſhipped off, 

Upon this occaſion, once, and but once in his life, 
Wiliam loſt his temper in government. A well-vouched 
tradition relates, that when the account of the refuſal of 
de commons to pay reſpect to his laſt meſſage was brought 
o him, he walked ſome time ſilent through the room, 
yith his eyes fixed on the ground, then ſtopped, threw 
tem around with wildneſs, and ſaid, IF I had a ſon, by 
God theſe guards ſhould not quit me.“ It is certain, 
from one of his letters to lord Galway, that four days be- 
fore he paſſed the bill for diſbanding the army, he intended 
bo have ſent the foreign regiments to Ireland, notwith- 
landing the reſolution of the commons that none but na- 
tural ſubjects ſhould ſerve there. The words are, I de- 
*lign alſo when the parliament riſes to ſend you your re- 
*2iment of horſe, and the three French regiments, and 
"perhaps Miramont's dragoons; but that muſt be very 
*lecret, though I much fear my defign is already ſuſ- 
" pected here,” Other paſſages of his letters to the ſame 
tion prove the depth of his re;entment. In one of them 
Aa 2 he 
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6 the neceſſary preparations are made for tranſporting the 
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he ſays, It is not to be conceived how people here arg 


; * ſet againſt the foreigners, You will eaſily judge on 


1699. 


He intends 
to put the 
govern en” 
into com- 
miſſion, 


ce whom this reflects. There is a ſpirit of ignorance and 
© malice prevails here beyond conception. Be always al. 
&« ſured of my friendſhip,” And another contains the{ 
words: I have not writ to you all this winter, by res. 
e ſon of my vexation at what paſſed in the parliament, an 
« becauſe of the uncertainty I was under to know what 
ce to ſend you. It is not poſſible to be more ſenſibly 
<« touched than I am, at my not being able to do mot 

for the poor refugee officers, who have ſerved me with 
& ſo much zeal and fidelity. 1 am afraid the good Got 
vill puniſh the ingratitude of this nation, Afuredly, 
on all ſides, my patience is put to the trial, I am go- 
ing to breathe a little beyond ſea, in order to come bac 

as ſoon as poſſible &. But above all, the evidence is 
preſerved, that at that time he formed an intention to ſuf 
pend the enjoyment of a crown which he thought was 
diſhonoured on his head, to put the government of Eng- 
land into hands named by parliament, and to retire to Hol- 
land, where he knew that love, gratitude, and honour 
awaited him; and that he actually wrote a ſpeech to par- 
liament for that purpoſe. I tranſcribe it at length, be- 
cauſe the diſorder of his mind is well marked by the indig- 
nant ſentiments it contains ; and by the involution of pe- 
riod labouring to make its purpoſe more and more clear, 
in which it is expreſſed, ** I came to this kingdom, 2 
the deſire of this nation, to faye it from ruin, and to 
e preſerve your religion, your laws, and liberties ; and 
for that end I have been obliged to maintain a long and 
„ burdenſome war for this kingdom; which, by the grace 
&« of God, and the bravery of this nation, is at preſent 
* ended in a good peace, under which you may live hap- 
$6 pily and in quiet, provided you will contribute to your 


* Tyndal, pages 289 and 2924 


« own 
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at the opening of the ſeſſions. But ſeeing, to the con- 
strary, that you have ſo little regard to my advice, and 
that you take no manner of care of your own ſecurity, and 


6 yourſelves of the only means for your defence ; it would 
#not be juſt nor reaſonable that I ſhould be witneſs of 
our ruin, not being able to do any thing of myſelf, it 
got being in my power to defend and protect you, which 
u was the only view I had in coming into this country. 
Therefore I am obliged to recommend to you to chuſe 
nd name to me ſuch perſons as you ſhall judge moſt 
srroper, to whom I may leave the adminiſtration of the 
government in my abſence ; aſſuring you, that, though 
am at preſent forced to withdraw myſelf out of the 
&tingdom, I ſhall always preſerve the ſame inclination 
m its advantages and proſperity. And when I can judge 
&that my preſence will be neceſſary for your defence, I 
hall be ready to return and hazard myſelf for your ſe- 
s curity, as I have formerly done; beſeeching the great 
Cod to bleſs your deliberations, and to inſpire you with 
il that is neceſſary for the good and welfare of the 
kingdom #,*? 

Perhaps on this occaſion his pain was not leſſened by 
fie reflection that his Scottiſh ſubjects, to whoſe intereſts 
te had ſhewn ſo cruel a diſregard in the affair of Darien, 
five bim that generous credit which his Engliſh ſubjects, 
v pleaſe whom they were ſacrificed, refuſed him; and 
landed none of their army. What many of his Eng- 
m ſubjects felt for his diſtreſs, may perhaps be gueſſed, 
j men's feelings can be gueſſed by their converſations, 


) The publication of many of King James's papers by Mr. M*Pherſon, 
unicates the memory of King William in thoſe ſallies of paſſion, It way 
unknown to him, that Lord Marlborough's view, in the year 1692, in 
8 to get his guards removed by parliament, was to rob him of his 


\ from 


6 that you expoſe yourſelves to evident ruin, by diveſting 
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won ſecurity, in the manner J had recommended to you ps nt, 
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PANT III. 
Boox VII. 


—＋ the treachery of the world and his own, was then retir 


1699. 


64 not a bad thing, Sir, neither.“ „No, no,” ſaid th 


threw himſelf upon his knee: “ No apologies,” ſaid the 


* one, and J am glad to find it is true, for 1 do not! | 
* your faultleſs people.” Then taking him by the " 
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an anecdote reported of Lord Sunderland, who, tired wi: 


to the country, as he thought for ever, from buſineſs, fo 
having been told that the King threatened to throw up ti 
crown, ** Does he fo ?” (ſaid Sunderland); “ There! 
« Tom of Pembroke,” (meaning the Earl of Pembroke 
« who is as good a block of wood as a King can be cu 
e out of: Me will ſend for him, and make him our King, 
In cold countries, in which the mind freezes when t 

y freezes, men of parts are generally lovers of wire 
ang William at his private parties drunk ſometimes 
exceſs. Perhaps the two following anecdotes, which t 
late Mr. Stone told me he had from the Duke of Newcaſtle 
may refer to a period when his mind, waſted with vexa 
tion, might recruit itſelf with wine, In one of his partie 
with Lord Wharton, whom he always called Thom Whar 
ton, he ſaid, Thom, I know what you wiſk for, ye 
« with for a republic.“ Lord Wharton anſwered, © Ar 


Ln 


=—=3 SFEEEYS 


= 
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King, I ſhall diſappoint you there, I will bring ove 
« King James's ſon upon you.” Lord Wharton makin 
a very affected low bow, ſaid, with a ſneer, That is 
« your Majeſty pleaſes.” Yet the King took neither th 
manner nor the anſwer amiſs. -At another time, havin 
invited the Earl of Pembroke to one of his parties, he w: 
told that the earl was quarrelſome in his cups: He laughed 
and ſaid, he would defy any man to quarrel with him, 
long as he could make the bottle go round, What w 
foretold however happened; and Lord Pembroke was car 
ried from the room and put to bed. When told net 
morning what he had done, he haſtened to the palace, and 


=. 


King; „I was told you had no fault in the world bu 


added 


\, 
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ed, “ Make not yourſelf uneaſy: theſe accidents over Par HE. 


. . 9” Book VII. 
bottle are nothing among friends, i 
While theſe temporary differences between the King 1699. 


u his people were continuing in England, the ſeeds of — 4 


note laſting difference were ſowing in Ireland. Mr, 1424+ 
Molineux, an Iriſh gentleman of genius and ſpirit, had 
wdliſhed a book, in which he aſſerted the right of the 
wople of Ireland not to be regulated by the acts of an 
Engliſh parliament. Complaint was made of it in the 
uſe of commons in England. Another complaint was 
gade there, that the Iriſh were encouraging their woollen 
moufaRtures, which would interfere with thoſe of Eng- 
ini, The jealouſy of empire mingling itfelf with the 
louſy of trade, the commons preſented two addreſſes to 
te King, one againſt the book of Mr. Molineux, and 
the other for increaſing the linen, but diſcouraging the 
wollen manufacture of Ireland. To the laſt of theſe ad- 
teſſes the King's anſwer was, That he would take care 
# that what was complained of might be prevented and 
s redrefſed, as the commons deſired.” The indignation 
the Iriſh againſt the Engliſh on account of theſe pro- 
dings was increaſed by their obſerving the want of ſpi- 
nit of their own houſe of commons, who, in an anſwer 
ba ſpeech from the lords juſtices to promote the views of 
England with regard to her manufactures, ſaid, We 
*ſhall heartily endeavour to eſtabliſh the linen manufac- 
ure, and to render the ſame uſeful to England, as well 
"3 advantageous to this kingdom. And we hope to find 
uch a temperament with reſpe& to the woollen trade 
ere, that the ſame may not be injurious to England.” 
But the French, under affected pity for Scotland, Ire- 
ud, and the King, indulged in their uſual habits of in- 
Rohing againſt the intolerant ſpirit of the Engliſh, 
vdo,“ they ſaid, © had alienated from them the minds of 
* the Scots, by the oppreſſion of Darien ; of the Iriſh, by 


6 treating 


. _— — 
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Parr III. (t treating them like ſlaves, even whoſe modes of employ 


Boox VII, 


R * ment they preſcribed ; and of their ſovereign, whor 


1699, 
Fate of Sir 


John Fen- 
wick. 
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&* they had not treated like a gentleman.” 

Before the peace of Ryſwic was concluded, and co 
ſequently before the remembrance of paſt injuries could} 
loſt in it, the unfortunate major general Sir John Fenwick 
who had fled beyond ſeas the year before, when a proc 
mation was iſſued to ſeize him as acceſſary to the intend 
invaſion, but who had lately returned, was taken priſons 
in England, In order to fave his life, he ſent tot 
Duke of Devonſhire, to be tranſmitted by him to the Ki 
a written account of the negociations of many of hi 
ſubjects of diſtinction with King James; and particy 
larly of the Lords Shrewſbury, Godolphin, and Marl 
borough, and Admiral Ruſſel, Lord Devonſhire, in hi 
own letter, which tranſmitted it, paying a complime 
to the King's uſual policy of overlooking, or of pretend 
ing not to ſee offences againſt himſelf, uſed the following 
words: „ All I can ſay is, that whether your Majeſ 
« gives no credit at all to that report in this paper; « 
« if you do, and, in conſideration of the difference e 
ce times, would have no notice taken of it, ſome of then 
being in places of the higheſt truſt, and in all appear 
de ance very firm to your intereſt now; I humbly be 
c leave to aſſure your Majeſty, that whatever part of thi 
« paper you would have kept ſecret, ſnall remain ſo in 
% violably for me.” Whether the King believed the in 
formation or not, is not certainly known. It is probable 
that he did; for he knew the ſecret intrigues againſt hin 
from other hands, as appears from the following parte 
Sir John Fenwick's ſpeech on the ſcaffold, a part in whic 
he could have no temptation to contrive a lie. Lot 
« Devonſhire told me when I read the papers to him, 


«© that the Prince of Orange had been acquainted with 
I | 10 molt 
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merous words: I ſhould think it as great a bleſſing 
could befal England, if I could obſerve you as much 
"lined to lay aſide thoſe unhappy fatal animoſities, 
uach divide and weaken you, as I am diſpoſed to 
make all my ſubjeAs ſafe and eaſy, 4s to any, even the 
label offences, committed againſt me.“ But whatever 
nthis, the King pretended not to believe the inform- 
bm, gave it to thoſe whom it accuſed, and ordered 
myick to be brought to his trial. The conſequence, 
U probably foreſeen by the King, was, that the perſons 
ſed, finding their ſecrets ſo ill kept *, correſponded no 
re with St. Germains during the courſe of his reign. 
There was only one evidence againſt Fenwick, and 
krefore he could not be convicted in a court of law, 
ich required two. But the perſons whom he had ac- 
ai, believing that they could not be ſafe as long as he 
ed, bethought themſelves of reaching him under the 
lonary power of parliament ; and therefore admiral 
Ruſel laid his confeſſion before the houſe of commons, 
der the pretence of clearing his own character, but in 
ity with a view that it might be made the foundation 
in act of attainder, Fenwick was brought to the bar 
the houſe, and required to confeſs all he knew: but, 
Qamed to do in public what he had not ſcrupled to do in 


fre moſt guilty, then roſe, one after the other, and in- 
ed with clamour, that he ſhould name the guilty per- 
ans; either perceiving from his manner that he would 
n, or conſcious that from their own numbers they were 
et, Upon his refuſal, a bill of attainder was brought 
2znft him. The baſe witneſs Porter, who, in the 


* Mepherſon's State Papers, Vol. i, p. 257» 
T Journals of Houſe of Commons. 
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Fate, he refuſed. All thoſe who, or whoſe friends 
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not of thoſe things before.” And one of the King's 4 Fs 15 
hes afterwards to parliament contains the following ox VII, 


I693. 
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PazT III. trials for the aſſaſſination, had turned evidence 22; 


Book 
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man's abſconding, though it was not proved by who 
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thoſe friends whoſe permiſſion he had ſolicited to ſtrice ü 
firſt blow at the King's life, was prevailed with to hi 
perſons behind a curtain, to overhear and prove an f 
of Lady Fenwick, ſiſter to the Earl of Carliſle, to bi 
him to ſuppreſs his evidence by retiring to foreign part 
and this attempt of a wife to ſave her huſbands liſe ft 
danger, was turned into an evidence of his guilt, 
examination taken by a ſecretary of ſtate of one Goo 
man, who had abſconded, was permitted to be read! 
evidence againſt Fenwick, when the witneſs did not ap 
pear, though the law required the witneſs himſelf to k 
confronted with the priſoner, and to be ſeen and examin 
in court. And from the mere circumſtance of Good 


perſuaſion he did ſo, the guilt of the priſoner was inferred 
Evidence was transferred from the records of forme 
trials, and made part of this one. His endeavours to del; 
his trial, were allowed to be proved as a circumſtance tt 
ſhow his conſciouſneſs of his deſerving the puniſhmen 
that it would bring upon him, Nay, the evidence of thi 
jury was admitted to prove the circumſtances which bat 
induced them to find their bill of inditment. Even Fen 
wick's accuſation of his accufers, which is now knowt 
to have been in all points true, was, according to the 
continual art of thoſe who ſurround the throne to repre- 
ſent their own enemies as enemies to it, made a criminal 
charge againſt him, in the following words of the bill: 
As meant by falſe and ſcandalous informations to un- 
e dermine the government, and to create jealouſies be- 
* tween the King and his ſubjeQs &.“ 

In vain Fenwick's counſel argued, “ on the danger of 
«© a precedent, which employed the whole force of par- 
* liament to take away the life of a man whom the laws 


* Fenwick's Trial. 
« | 
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reaſon into which parliament, with ſo much honour 
to themſelves, had fo lately thrown juſtice and mercy.” 
te bill paſſed ; becauſe thoſe who were not connected 
the late King hated the traitor, and thoſe who were, 
red him; yet not without long and well diſputed op- 
on; for the bill paſſed the commons by a vote of 
| hundred and eighty-nine, to an hundred and fifty-fix ; 
din the other houſe there was only a majority of ſeven. 
tad been propoſed in the houſe of commons, that 
de Lords Spiritual” ſhould not ſtand in the enacting 
ue of the bill, from delicacy to the biſhops in caſes of 
bed, But Burnet ſhewed how needleſs that ſcruple was 
i regard to one of them at leaſt, by a long ſpeech *, 
which he exhauſted all the chicanery of the law, and all 
e hypocriſy of the church, to vindicate proceedings 
ich exceeded the injuſtice of the worlt precedents in 
worſt times of Charles II. and his ſucceſſor. But by 
nixture of vanity and ſhame, although he inſerted the 
rein his hiſtory, he did not avow that he was the per- 
vo made it. Fenwick, whoſe mind was raifed by 
ſupport which his cauſe had got in parliament, died 
td the fortitude of his profeſſion, In his ſpeech on the 
Mold, he gave his thanks to thoſe who had oppoſed the 
l; and added theſe words: © God bleſs them and their 
plerity ; though I am fully ſatisfied they pleaded their 
unn cauſe when they defended mine.“ 

Tie King was blamed for ſigning the warrant for ex- 
ion; and his enemies, and even King James 4, im- 
& it to a private pique againſt Fenwick, for ſome in- 
det reflections on William's conduct in an action in 
unders, But the poſterity of thoſe times will now 
3, whether the following be, or be not good apolo- 


* Tindal, *' + King James's Memoirs. 
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of his country could not condemn ; thoſe laws of Pazr III. 
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* "y = gies for the King: That Fenwick acknowledged he 
been engaged in a train of negoctiations for ſeyeral y 
1699. to dethrone him, and even knew of an intention to 20 
ſinate him, yet had neither prevented it, nor put him 

his guard againſt it; and that it was become impoſll 

for the King to pardon him, without an implication of 

guilt of thoſe whom he accuſed, 

5 eee 5 Some time after, the houſe of commons impeached! 
peached, forcign weavers and ſmugglers, for carrying on a ſm 
gling trade with France, to the prejudice of the Lu 

ſtring Company of London; in the conduct of wh 

they were very near getting into a quarrel with the he 

of peers, whether they ſhould ſtand, or be permitted 

have ſeats, in attending the trial. At I: the trial 
conducted in Weſtminſter-hall, with all the appar: 

which had attended that of King Charles. And t 

from the King, the complaints of the public fell u 
parliament: For, the uncertainty of proceedings 1 
remarked, which had not impeached fir John Tre 

whoſe guilt was not denied; had impeached the D 

of Leeds, whoſe guilt was only ſuſpected; had 

quitted Mr. Duncombe, whoſe crime, of the ſame 
tendency, but of far greater magnitude than theirs, 

proved, and had been confeſſed ; had taken away 

life of fir John Fenwick without evidence or law; 

bad debaſed themſelves, by the arraignment of (c 
miſerable foreign mechanics. 

But from thoſe internal commotions and complait 

to which every King and parliament of England 

ſubmit, the attention of William was ſoon called to 

jects far more intereſting to mankind, of which an 


count will be given in the next book. 
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Firſt Partition Treaty, and Firſt Will of the King of Spain. 
—Second Partition Treaty, and Second Will. —Third 
Will and Death of the King of Spain. Louis accepts the 
Will. — Reflections on the Partition Treaties. — Att of Re- 
ſumption. — The Engliſh Fleet bombards Copenhagen, and 
ſaver Stweden, 


Anno 1699, and 1700. 


OUTS the Fourteenth had been impelled to wiſh for 

the peace of Ryſwie, not by the neceſſities of his king- 
dom alone, but by his own views to the King of Spain's 
ſucceſſion, who was then drawing faſt to his end, and 
without iſſue. The Princes who might pretend to this 
ſucceſſion were, 1/7, The Dauphin of France, neareſt in 
blood, becauſe he was the ſon of Maria Terefia his eldeſt 
iter, 24, The Electoral Prince of Bavaria, who was 
grandſon to Margaret Tereſia his younger ſiſter: The 
ground on which the Electoral Prince's title of preference 
to the Dauphin ſtood, was the renunciation of the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion by the Dauphin's mother, with conſent of her 
tuſband Louis the 14th. 3d, The Emperor Leopold, 
fon of Mary Ann, younger fiſter of Philip the Folrth 
of Spain, whoſe eldeſt ſiſter Ann Mary Mauricia had 


been married to the father of Louis the 14th, but which 
Princeſs 
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land, whoſe influence was greater than that of any other 
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Princeſs had alſo in her contract of marriage, with con. 
ſent of her-huſband, renounced right to the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion. The Genealogical Tree is contained in the op- 
polite page; and from thence it appears, that the title of the 
Emperor, in the competition, was by far the worſt, an! 
that of the Dauphin the beſt founded. But, at this time, 
Louis the 14th could not well expect a ſucceſſion for his 
fon, from a right which the father and mother, grandfz. 
ther and grandmother of that ſon, had renounced; not 
from the will of Charles the Second, whom Louis, though 
his brother-in-law, had long injured and inſulted, His 
beſt chance, therefore, of getting even part of the $pz. 
niſh ſucceſſion for his ſon, was firſt to obtain a peace with 
Spain, and with his enemies and his rivals; and then, in 
a treaty, to prevail upon thoſe rivals to divide the ſucceſ- 
ſion with the Dauphin, or with thoſe enemies to force 
them to do ſo, becauſe it was againſt the intereſt of other 
powers that the whole ſucceſſion ſhould be thrown undi- 
vided into the ſcale either of the Houſe of Bourbon or 
Auſtria, who were the moſt likely to aſſert it by force df 
arms, as they only had the ſtrength to make their claim 
good in that way. The Prince on whom Louis caſt his 
eyes to effectuate thoſe purpoſes, was the King of Eng- 


power, and who had a perſonal, as well as a political in- 
tereſt, both for his own ſake and the fakes of Holland 
and England, to preſerve an equal balance among the great 
nations of Europe; and therefore he took advantage of 
Lord Portland's embaſſy of compliment to Paris, to pro- 
poſe a partition of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, in which the 
Elector of Bavaria's ſon ſhould hold Spain, the Nether- 
lands, and the Indies; the Milaneſe ſhould go, not to the 
Emperor, but to his ſecond ſon the Archduke Charles, in 


order to prevent the power of Germany and of Italy from 
5 | being 
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—— Spaniſh dominions in Italy, the ſmall Tuſcan iſlands, the 
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tion, the truth of which has been confirmed by the con 
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being united under one head ; and that the reſt of the 


Marquiſate of Final, and the ſmall province of Guipiſcoa 
in Spain, ſhould be the portion of the Dauphin, 

King William, who ſingly ſaw through buſineſs much 
better than Louis with all his courtiers and counſellors, per- 
ceived that Spain, the Netherlands, and the Indies, thrown 
into the hands of the family of Bavaria, could add no new 
weight either to the houſes of Auſtria or Bourbon : that 
Spain, the natural friend, not the rival of England, be- 
cauſe the productions of the South fall naturally to be ex- 
changed for thoſe of the North, would recover and proſpe 
Juſt in proportion as ſhe was diſburdened of diſtant domi 
nions, which were a dead weight upon her; an obſerva 


dition of Spain in the ſcale of nations ever ſince the peace 
of Utrecht : that the Netherlands, in the hands of a Prince 
who held Spain, the Indies, and Bavaria, would be bettet 
defended than by one who was Ioaded with the defence c 
Italy, and yet poſſeſſed not Bavaria: that the Milanele 
in poſſeſſion of an independent Prince, would prove 
bulwark to Italy againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and, by 
junction of intereſts with the Duke of Savoy, who hel 
the keys of Italy againſt France, give ſecurity to the Duke 
that Italy had been long the grave of French armies 
would require a great French force to preſerve it, and 
keep Louis from injuring his northern neighbours : an 
that though the poſſeſſion of Guipiſcoa would ſave Franc 
from the invaſions of Spain on that ſide, on which accou 
probably Louis had aſked it ; yet it could give no new ad 
vantage to France to invade Spain, becauſe the barrel 
mountains of Navarre, Arragon, and Biſcay, were pod 
temptations ; and of the three paſſages into Spain on tz 


10 
Vai 
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ke, by Pampeluna, Victoria, and Bilboa, the firſt was Part 11. 
ger almoſt impaſſable mountains, the next through ſtrait 
les eaſily commanded, and the laſt along rocks of the 1699. 
& which defended themſelves ; and France was already 
wſeſſed of paſſages ſufficiently eaſy into the fine parts of 
rain by the Mediterranean, or by the eaſt ſide of the Py- 
rnees, which run ſo far down upon the Spaniſh territo- 
nes, that though they ſaved France from the inſults of 
Fin, they left Spain expoſed to thoſe of France *. The 
ling, therefore, wrote privately from Holland to the 
Lord Chancellor Somers, for a warrant under the great 
tal, blank in the names of the perſons who were to con- 
ad the treaty. The letter paid him the compliment of 
king his opinion upon the ſubject of it. 
It is one of the prices which nations governed by law, 
md not by the will of the Sovereign, pay for their liber- 


in travelling from Spain into France, by Perpignan, I made this obſery- 
tin, that though France and Spain were ſeparated by nature by the Py. 
mers, yet the French government had contrived, by art, to ſeparate Spain 
ha France, but not France from Spain: For, on the fide of France, the 
Frnch bave made a noble road, winding up round the fides of the hills, ſo 
v make the aſcent for troops and their carriages almoſt imperceptible; and 
le built a fron? fortreſs called Bellegarde, within a few miles of the flat 
mutry, from whence they have a ſpacious view into the richeſt part of Spain, 
Þ:n\mate and enc urage troops, as Hannibal's army was by the firſt fight 
lay, and Xenophon's by the firſt ſight of the ſea: and from thence the 
lench have an eaſy entry into Catalonia and Valentia, with nothing to inter- 
zn them but Figuera, which is commanded by a height, and Barcelona, 
ch is not ſtrongly fortified on the land fide, and commanded by the Fort 
urjoy, not difficult io be taken z=whereas if a Spaniſh army were to at- 
in expedition into France, it would be ſtopped by the fortreſs I have 
*'oned at the firſt move; and if the fortreſs was carried, all advance 
naeh the Pyrenees into France could be ſſopped, by blowing up the road 
hee or four places, Perhaps to this, as much as to the family compact, 
Wing the preſent dependence of Spain upon France : But, in proportion as 
Ince extends her power of offending at land, England ſhould in time of 
wu. by deſtroying her trade and ſeizing her ſettlements, contract her power 
Finding at ſea, 
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by mean arts; and are generally unfit by their habits nl 
ſtudies for the great lines of war and politics, becauſe the 
diviſion of profeſſions in modern times prevents the ſame 
man from performing, as in ancient Rome, the duty of 4 
general and a conſul, as well as of a prætor in a court of 
Juſtice, Lord Somers, therefore, though endued wit 
great public and private virtue, and ſuperiority of know 
ledge above all others in his own line of life, after conſult 
ing with a few of the other miniſters, wrote a letter to the 
King, in which he diſplayed all the ingenuity of his pre 
feſſion in ſtarting difficulties. With the ideas of a mer 
chant, he objected, that the poſſeſſion of Sicily would give 
the command of the Engliſh Levant trade to France al 
though it be obvious, that the ports of Sicily lie toward 
Italy, not towards Afric, and conſequently not in the paſ: 


ſage of Engliſh ſhips to the Levant ; and that the poſſel 3 
ſion of Sicily and Naples by France would rather hay p 
proved a bridle upon her, becauſe an Engliſh ſquadrot * 
could at any time have laid all the ports of Sicily and Na = 
ples, and the metropolis and palace of a King of Naple 8 
in aſhes. He added, that the ſhutting out the Milanel 3 

from the harbours of Italy would rob them of their trad nh 
though it does not appear that England had much interel * 
to take care of the trade of Milan. He then propoſed thi * 
England ſhould ſtand neuter, and leave the French Kin = 
to execute his treaty himſelf ; but with the caution a A 
the puzzle of a Jawyer, he aſked what ſecurity Louis w2 5 
to give that he would not take advantage of that neutrality * 

He con plained, with the ignorance of one not acquainte a 
with the firſt ſcience of a politician, the geography" = 
nations, that the poſſeſſion of Guipiſcoa would give d ali 


French as eaſy a paſſage into Spain as they already had of 
the ſide of Catalonia. He ſuggeſted, that the King ſhou\ 
10 endeavo 
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deavour to procure from the houſe of Bavaria a ſhare of Pr 11 1 
he trade to the Spaniſh plantations ; an article, which, if egos" 
ronolee, muſt have thrown confuſion into the treaty, be- 1699. | | 
cuſe the King could not aſk it in private, without infi- | 
&lity to his allies, nor in public, without their aſking it 1 
dſo; and which if granted to them, would have expoſed | | I 
he Spaniſh coaſts of the South Sea to the depredaiions 11 
nd contraband of France, England, Holland, and one 
ulf of the coaſt of Italy. He informed the King, that | | 
the nation would not engage in a new war; yet objected I 0 
v the only meaſure that could prevent it &. It is not to 
tk wondered at, that William did not wait for his chan- 1 | 
ellor's anſwer, but concluded the treaty with France and { | | 
Holland on the 19th of Auguſt, four days after he had #11 
led his advice. Lord Portland in a ſhort time after 
formally ſigned on the part of England. 

A ſecret kept with difficulty by the miniſters, though 
ky in number, of two Kings, was impoſſible to be kept 
tall by ten miniſters who ſigned it of a republic ; and 
kerefore the ſecret of the partition treaty paſſed from Hol- 
kd to Madrid. The feelings of the King of Spain as 
iman, however weak in underſtanding and health, were 
It by the freedoms taken with his ſucceſſion while he 
Rtlived; and his pride as a monarch, and that of his 
Rople, by the diſmemberment of the Spaniſh monarchy : 
lu above all, the intereſts of the great who ſurrounded 
in, felt themſelves affected by the loſs of provinces, the 
prernments of which they foreſaw would continue no 
wager to be the appendages of their families: And there- x;,q win of 
ke Charles the Second made a will, by which he be- 2 of 
Wathed the whole Spaniſh monarchy, undivided, to his * 
pand-nephew, the Prince of Bavaria. But as human 
Micy and human will are often defeated by accident, the 


* 800 the Latter ut the end of this book, | 
Cc 2 ſudden 
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I11, 7 ipped h 
Page I ſudden death of the Prince fix months after, ſtripped kin 


of a ſucceſſion, to moſt of which he was deſtined by tie 
1699- three greateſt powers of Europe, and to the whole by hin 


| who had, if any had, the beſt right to diſpoſe of it, Art 

| Second Pars King William, however, whoſe whole life was ſpent 509! 

| I in ſtruggling againſt the power even of accident, in a few Mil, ! 

| months after concluded a new partition treaty with France un 

| and Holland; the articles of which were, that Spain, te * 

| Indies, and the Netherlands, ſhould fall to the Archduke dich 

Charles; the Milaneſe, to the Emperor's nephew and en 

favourite the Duke of Lorrain, who in return was to cee er aft 

Bar and Lorrain to Louis the Fourteenth ; and the other Will 

Italian dominions, together with the province of Gu. 

piſcoa, were to be the portion of the Dauphin. In trez-WWnded 

ties which depended on moments, becauſe the King o ee Pc 

| Spain's life depended on a moment, and on ſecrecy, be- ver 

| cauſe his caprices were uncertain, the conſent of the En- h. 

| peror could not be waited for; and therefore King Wi- vac 

| liam took upon himſelf to obtain it. But ſelfiſhneſs made rok 
| the Emperor prefer himſelf, and vanity made him prefer 

| the repreſentative of his houſe, to the intereſts of his ſeconi but t 

fon and of his nephew; and his counſellors, with the flat dF. 

tery common to all courtiers, and the religious credulit to pr 

| peculiar to the court of Vienna, had continually in thei wite 

mouths the common Auſtrian ſaying, That the ſtar oy kom 

Auſtria, which had ſo often protected her, would favour ud 

her now *, But their real object was the diſpoſal of go- T 

vernments and employments which they foreſaw a Get it 

man King of Spain would have in his power to beſtow prea 

upon Germans: And therefore, the uſe which the Ee 

| peror made of the treaty, when communicated in ſecrec' adv: 

| to him, was to inform the King of Spain of it; and b com 

| means of that Prince's conſort, who was the Empero! e < 

| rect 

* Tarechal Villars's Memoirs, ſha 
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were, to irritate him a ſecond time againſt Louis the Pony Wks 

urteenth. Charles the Second made a ſecond will, in ; 

nich he bequeathed his whole dominions, undivided, to, 1699. 
Second Will 

Archduke. | of the King 

Soon after, the King of Spain grew worſe and worſe, f Spain. 

1 like other dying men, was ſurrounded by prieſts and 

pſoning perſons. Among theſe laſt were the chief no- 

Ay of Spain, who had been diſguſted with the acceſs 

wich the King's marriage with a German Princeſs had 

zen to German councils and counſellors to interfere in 

be affairs of Spain, and who would have been equally 

uſted with French councils and counſellors if they had 

td the ſame acceſs. Theſe, joining with the clergy, per- 

laded him to aſk advice of the Pope; knowing well that 

te Pope, warned by the fate of his predeceſſors, would 

yer conſent that an Auſtrian Prince ſhould be maſter of 

ul. And that Pontiff, like all other Pontiffs, mingling Third Will 

xinciples of conſcience with thoſe of ſtate, adviſed him to wr tae 

woke the will in favour of the Archduke, and to make a 

ey one in favour of the family neareſt of blood to him 

but that the perſon appointed ſhould not be the eldeſt ſon 

France, but his brother the Duke of Anjou, in order 

o prevent the crowns of France and Spain from being 

united under one head, or rather to keep the court of 

dome independent of both. Charles followed the advice, 

and ſoon after died. 

The ſituation of Louis was now become delicate: If Louis ac- 
te rejected the will, he injured his grandſon, to whom a -- 
great empire was bequeathed ; if he accepted, he broke 
lis faith, In the one caſe, his kingdom would reap the 
advantage of the poſſeſſion of Lorrain and Bar, to gain 
compactneſs and ſtrength in all future ages: In the other, 
he would himſelf receive the immediate advantage of di- 
rcting the councils of Spain, ingroſſing her trade, and 
baring her treaſures in the Indies, under the pretence of 


protecting 
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protecting them, In ſuch a ſituation, Louis inclined 4 
the feelings of nature, and of immediate advantage, Tj 
Emperor's conduct, and a condition in the will, furnifhe 
him with a pretence: for the Emperor had refuſed to ac 
cede to the treaty of partition ; and the will bore a condi 
tion, that if the Duke of Anjou did not take the ſucceſſi 
the Archduke Charles might ; and if he did not, that t 
Duke of Savoy might; which put it in the power of Lou 
to lament that his refuſal to receive the will for his grand 
ſons, would only ſerve the families of other Princes. Ye 
he ordered the conduct he ſhould follow to be debated i 
council in his preſence. On the reſult of a flattering 
council, which was to take the blame off him if its opinio 
proved fatal, and yet left the honour to him if it proy 
fortunate, depended the fate of ſome millions of his ſub 
jets. In all monarchies, whether abſolute or limited 
the opinions of councils flatter thoſe of the King. Loui 
accepted the will, and thereby ſigned the death-warran 
of thoſe millions. In paſſing from the council-room, h 
faid, with a mixture of concern and careleſſneſs, to the 


tience, Whatever I do, I ſhall be blamed.” 

As the partition treaties are, next to the revolution, th 
chief features of King William's policy, it is juſt to hi 
memory, and to the cauſe of human kind connected with 
it, to examine their merit. Had thoſe treaties taken eſ- 
fect, the following conſequences would probably have 
followed :—A few years peace, added to the then parſi- 
mony of Enzliſh parliaments, and to the terrors which 
the Engliſh then entertained of public debts, would have 
cleared the ſeventeen millions and a half of public debt 
which were due at the peace of Ryſwic: No new debt 
could have been contracted by the war of the ſucceſſion, 
becauſe the poſſibility of that war was removed by the par: 


tition treaties : The rivers of blood ſhed in that war would 
have 
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ance ever ſince the war for the ſucceſſion, ſo fatal 
, would probably never have exiſted : America and 
and might ſtill have remained the dominions of Eng- 
u: And Britain and Ireland, clear of public debt, and 
at thinned by wars, might have been as rich and popu- 
us 25 ancient Sicily, or modern Indoſtan. Such were 
be felicities which William had prepared for a people 
whoſe liberties and religion he had ſaved, but who at that 
ery inſtant were driving his guards from the protection 
is perſon, though it had been twice attempted to be 
fifinated in the courſe of two years, and who ſoon after 
wreached his miniſters, for riſking their heads to pro- 


ſeſlngs. 

It has been ſaid, that William was the dupe of Louis 
the treaties of partition, who only made uſe of them to 
oke the King of Spain againſt his former allies. But 
dey hould rather have provoked him againſt his brother- 
p-law, who, beſides his preſent hand in the treaties, 
kd, ſo far back as the year 1668 ®, entered into a ſimilar 
katy for the partition of his dominions, with the Empe- 
ur; and had, in the year 1693, propoſed to the King of 
ingland, through the mediation of the court of Denmark, 
blecure a part of the Netherlands to the Prince of Ba- 
a. Men judge too often of meaſures by their events: 
tad the undivided ſucceſſion of Spain gone either to the 
Irnce of Bavaria, or to the Archduke, in conſequence 
ther of the firſt or of the ſecond will of the King of Spain, 
lth of which were made amidſt the heat of his provoca- 
bons, then France would have complained that Louis 
uns the dupe of William, who only made uſe of him to 
Fovoke the brother againſt the brother-in-law, the uncle 
Ynſt the nephew. But the refinement imputed to the 


* Marechal Villars's Memoirs. 
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conduct of Louis, is moſt ſolidly diſproved : for, the Me 
moirs of Monſieur de Torci, who was his ſecretary of ſit 
at the time, and conducted the negociations; and of Mare 
chal Villars, who was his ambaſſador at Vienna, prost 
that the laſt will of the King of Spain was as great a fur 
priſe upon the French court, as it was upon thoſe of Le: 
don or Vienna. Far from reſenting upon his former alli 
the conduct of William, Charles at different times ee 
queathed his dominions to two of them, one after the othe 
and he never thought of paſſing into the houſe of an enem 
for a ſucceſſor, until the hour when men generally loſe x 
reſentment againſt others in fears for themſelves, and whe 
he was ſurrounded with prieſts and deſigning perſons 


and of conſcience in his ears. 

In the courſe of thoſe treaties, and for ſome time befor 
them, diſcontents againſt government had been growin 
in the people. The chief cauſe was aſſigned by Lon 
Somers in a letter to the King, of date 28th Auguſt 1698 
in theſe words: They ſeemed to be tired out with taxe 
© to a degree beyond what was diſcovered, till it ap 
cc peared upon the occaſion of the late elections.” —Þu 
there were other cauſes : They were diſpleaſed with thei 
Sovereign for reſiding in foreign countries during the in 
tervals of parliament, when he had no longer the pretenct 
of attending to the war for doing ſo ; with his having ker 
the army on foot after one parliament had voted to diſband 
it, and his reluctance to diſband it when preſſed to do ſe 
by another; with the ſecrecy wherewith the partition trea 
ties had been conducted, without conſulting parliament 
or even the privy council; and with the uncertainty and 
fears which the treaties themſelves created, Theſe di- 
contents ſoon ſpread, as they always do, from the people 
to their repreſentatives ; and perhaps were not leſſened in 


many of theſe laſt, by the ſuſpicion, that they could never 
be 
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| forgiven by the King for having affronted him in the Pann I. 
cs of all Europe by the diſmiſſion of his guards. PO laune 
The effects of this temper were ſeen as ſoon as the ſe= 1699. 
and ſeſſion of this parliament began, in the winter of a Fre. 
de year 1699. The King's foreign had been more at- ſumption. 
ached to him than his Engliſh ſervants, whoſe wiſhes 

were often carried from him by the connections of party. 

They had alſo in foreign buſineſs, and in the manage- 

rent of the detail of the war, ſerved him more ably, be- 

que they were more accuſtomed to both. But though 

pen of family, they were ſoldiers of fortune; and the 

Uglih and Iriſh peerages, which for a while were the 

wy favours he had to beſtow on them, could be of little 

eo men who for the future were to live in a country 

pyhich wealth was more conſidered than title. In order to 

lex his gratitude to one of them, he had ſome years be- 

ke given Lord Portland a very large grant of crown 

ads in the principality of Wales. But the commons 

ul remonſtrated againſt the grant, both on account of 

teextent of it, and becauſe there was ſome doubt in law 

iether the lands could be alienated from the principality, 

tie King, who was not obſtinate in public partialities 

| his friends like Charles the Firſt, nor indifferent 

þ private to their fates like Charles the Second, had 

pren, with that ſimplicity of expreſſion which was habi- 

ulto him, the following anſwer, prudent and candid to 

be houſe, juſt to his friends. 


© GENTLEMEN, 


'Thave a kindneſs for my Lord Portland, which he has 
'(elerved of me by long and faithful ſervices; but I 
' ould not have given him theſe lands, if I had imagined 
"tie houſe of commons could have been concerned. I 
vil therefore recal the grant, and find ſome other way 


! ſewing my favour to him.” 
Vol. III. D d The 


e 
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PazTIll. The way which William had in his eye in this anſye 
Book VIII. a : 

to ſhew favours, was by grants of forfeited eſtates in lie 

1699. land, which, by the laws of treaſon, were indiſputah! 

at his own diſpoſal. But a bill of reſumption of the naf 

forfeitures, and to apply them to the payment of publi 

debts, having paſſed the commons, the King had prevent 

ed its going further, by proroguing the parliament ; t 

which occaſion he in his ſpeech gave an aſſurance, * th; 

© he would make no grants of forfeited eſtates till the 

© be another opportunity of ſettling that matter in parlia 

ment.“ But fince that period other opportunities ha 

preſented themſelves, in other ſeſſions, and under anoths 

parliament, without his hearing more on the ſubject, H 

therefore conſidered that this promiſe did not bar hi 

from making ſuch grants; and accordingly he had late 

made ſeveral, but chiefly to his foreign ſervants, the Lord 

Portland, Albemarle, Rochford, Gallway, and Athlone 

and to his favourite Lady Orkney ; and all of theſe, par 

ticularly the firſt and laſt, were of large extent; the o 

being ſaid to contain 136,000 acres, and the other to | 

worth 25,000 J. a-year, but both far beyond the trut 

The commons preſented an addrefs againſt the grants t 

the King, who marked his chagrin in the followin 

anſwer : 

© GENTLEMEN, 

© T was not only led by inclination, but thought m 

© ſelf obliged in juſtice, to reward thoſe who had ſerve 

well, and particularly in the reduction of Ireland, o 

© of the eſtates forfeited to me by the rebellion there. 

The long war in which we were engaged did occa 

© ſion great taxes, and has left the nation much in debt 

« and the taking juſt and effectual ways for leflening th 

debt, and ſupporting public credit, is what in my opt 

© nion will beſt contribue to the honour, intereſt, an 

< ſafety of the kingdom.” T 
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wn, That whoever adviſed the anſwer, had endeavour- 
id to create a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between 
the King and his ſubjects.“ Other angry reſolutions 
lowed ; one of which was, © to addreſs the King, that 
i the procuring or paſſing exorbitant grants by any 
vember of the privy council, to his uſe or benefit, was 
{high crime and miſdemeanour.“ They appointed com- 
nlioners to enquire into the value of the eſtates, and to 
nom given; and upon report made that the eſtates con- 
tined a million and a half of acres, and were worth two 
rilions and an half ſterling, both of which were ex- 
weerated to exceſs, they framed a bill to reſume them, 
nd apply them to the payment of public debts; and in 
der to prevent the bill from being defeated in the houſe 
i lords, they, by a form ſeldom uſed, and which very 
dom ſhould be uſed, tacked it to their bill of ſupply ; 
that the lords could not refuſe the one, without diſap- 
panting the other. The lords, to ſecure themſelves from 
kt inſignificancy to which the form of the bill tended to 
fluce them, diſputed in ſome conferences with the com- 
tons the form of it with warmth, but the reſumption 
mch it contained with indifference, And both 
kuſes, even the ſervants of the crown, gave themſelves 
e trouble to defeat it, partly to gain popularity, but 
dire from national antipathy to foreigners, and envy 
wnſt gifts in which themſelves were no ſharers. The 
Lag, making allowances for national weakneſſes, and 
thoſe of human nature, paſled the bill without any 
fmplaint in public, but with a generous indignation in 
ate, which perhaps made the blow fall more heavy on 
friends, when, in order to ſoften it, he ſaid to them, 
lat it was for his ſake, and not for their own, they were 
ering *, 
Vid. his Letters to Lord Gallway. 

Dd 2 The 
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The commons, provoked by the King's inſinuation of PA III. 


beit having neglected their public duty, framed a reſolu- oy 3 
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gen bom- 
barded, and 
Sweden 
ſaved, 
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The King's known intention to paſs the bill did not 2. 
fect the commons with much gratitude. 'T hey reſolved up. 
on an addreſs, That no perſon who was not a native of his 
© dominions, except the Prince of Denmark, be admitted 
< to his Majeſty's councils in England or Ireland;' ar 
ſolution which could not fail to remind him, that a {mi 
lar reſolution projected by the Earl of Marlborough in thy 
winter before the battle of La Hogue, had been intende 
as one of the two moves which was to ſhake him on hi 
throne *; and therefore he prorogued parliament on the 
11th day of April, before the addreſs could be preſents 
to him, 

As ſoon as parliament roſe, the King ſent a ſquadro 
of thirty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips of war, under 8 
George Rooke, into the Baltic, to protect the young Kin 
of Sweden, Charles XII. whom the powers of Denmar 
Poland, and Muſcovy, had at that time combined to over 
whelm. Rooke, inſtead of trifling in his command tt 
relieve or attack places, or to go in queſt of the enemy' 
fleet, ſtruck his blow directly at the capital of Denmar 
and bombarded and ſtationed his fleet before Copenhage 
Then appeared the importance of the empire of theſea 
For the King of Denmark inſtantly detached himſe 
from his allies; and the King of Poland, who was pre 
pared to bombard Riga, deſiſted, leſt he ſhould hurt, 


he ſaid, the effects of Dutch and Engliſh merchants in He 
town. It was not clear that William was by treat tir 
obliged to make the exertions which he made, and heha te 
not conſulted either parliament or his privy council i 
forming his reſolution; but it was attended with ſuccels ke 
it pleaſed an high-ſpirited nation; and the icing though th 


the beſt praiſe he could receive was, that no complain 
were made in England of what he had done. 


Vid. 1ſt Bock, with the authority there quoted. 
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Letter from Lord Somers to King William. 


SIR), 


AVING your Majeſty's permiſſion to try if the 

waters would contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment 
« my health, I was juſt got to this place when TI had the 
kenour of your commands; I thought the beſt way of ex- 
cuting them would be to communicate to my Lord Or- 
bid, Mr. Montague, and the Duke of Shrewſbury (who, 
fore I left London, had agreed upon a meeting about 
ſtat time) the ſubject of my Lord Portland's letter, at 
tie ſame time letting them know how ſtrictly your Ma- 
ky required that it ſhould remain an abſolute ſecret. 

dince that time Mr. Montague and Mr. Secretary 
m come down hither, and upon the whole diſcourſe 
lee things have principally occurred, to be humbly ſug- 
teſted to your Majeſty. 

I//, That the entertaining a propoſal of this nature 
kems to be attended with very many ill conſequences, if 
tte French did not act a fincere part; but we were ſoon 
it eaſe as to any apprehenſion of this ſort, being fully 
Wured your Majeſty would not act but with the utmoſt 
ncety, in an affair wherein the glory and ſafety of Eu- 
oe were ſo highly concerned. 


The 
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The 2d thing conſidered was the very ill proſpect « 
what was like to happen upon the death of the King o 
Spain, in Caſe nothing was done previouſly towards the 
providing againſt that accident, which ſeemed probably 
to be very near: The King of France having ſo great? 
force in ſuch a readineſs, that he was in a condition to 
take poſſeſſion of Spain before any other Prince coull 
be able to make a ſtand, Your Majeſty is the beſt judge 
whether this be the caſe, who are ſo perfectly informel 
of the circumſtances of parts abroad. 

But, ſo far as relates to England, it would be want of 
duty not to give your Majeſty this clear account, that 
there is a deadneſs and want of ſpirit in the nation, uni- 
verſally fo, as not at all to be diſpoſed to the thought of 
entering into a new war, and that they ſeem to be tired 
out with taxes to a degree beyond what was diſcerned, 
till it appeared upon the occaſion of the late elections; 
this is the truth of the fact, upon which your Mazeſty 
will determine what reſolutions are proper to be taken, bit 

That which remained was the conſideration what would 
be the condition of Europe, if the propoſal took place: 
Of this we thought ourſelves: little capable of judging, 
but it ſeemed, that, if Sicily was in the French hands, 
they will be entirely maſters of the Levant trade; that if 


they were poſſeſſed of Final, and thoſe other ſea- ports on 4 
that ſide, whereby Milan would be entirely ſhut out from gn 
relief by ſea, or any other commerce, that dutchy would " 
be of little ſignification in the hands of any Prince; n, 
and that, if the King of France had poſſeſſion of that part nn. 
of Guipiſcoa, which is mentioned in the propoſal, be- 
ſides the ports he would have in the ocean, it does ſeem e By 
would have as eaſy a way of invading Spain on that fide, 


2s he now has on the ſide of Catalonia. E 
ut 
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But it is not to be hoped, that France will quit its pre- 
aces to ſo great a ſucceſſion without conſiderable ad- 
ntages ; and that we are all aſſured, your Majeſty will 
uce the terms as low as can be done, and make them, 
« far as is poſſible in the preſent circumſtances of things, 
ich as may be ſome foundation for the future quiet of 
wiſtendom ; which all your ſubjects cannot but be con- 
nced is your true aim, If it could be brought to paſs 
tat England might be ſome way a gainer by this tranſ- 
ion, whether it was by the Elector of Bavaria (who 
the gainer by your Majeſty's interpoſition in this trea- 
x), his coming to an agreement to let us into ſome trade 
the Spaniſh plantations, or in any other manner, it 
would wonderfully endear your Majeſty to your Engliſh 
bdjeQs, 

t does not appear, in caſe this negociation ſhould pro- 
ted, what is to be done on your part, in order to make 
ttake place: Whether any more be required than the 
lagliſh and Dutch ſhould fit ſtill, and France itſelf, to 
e it executed, If that be ſo, what ſecurity ought to be 
apected, that if, by our being neuters, the French be 
licceſsfu], they will confine themſelves to the terms of 
le treaty, and not attempt to make further advantages 
their ſucceſs ? 

[ humbly beg your Majeſty's pardon that theſe thoughts 
we ſo ill put together: Theſe waters are known to diſ- 
wmpoſe and diſturb the head, ſo as almoſt totally to diſ- 
We one from writing : I ſhould be extremely troubled, 
I my abſence from London has delayed the diſpatch of 
be commiſſion one day. You will be pleaſed to obſerve, 
lat two perſons (as the commiſſion is drawn) mult be 
med in it, but the powers may be executed by either of 
km. I ſuppoſe your Majeſty will not think it proper to 


ln affair of this nature. 
pray 


ume commiſſioners that are not Engliſh, or naturalized, 
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T pray God give your Majeſty honour and ſucceßz 
all your undertakings. I am, with the utmoſt duty a 
reſpect, &c. 


TUuNBRIDGE, ? 
29th Auguſt 1698. 


P. S. The commiſſion is wrote by Mr. Secretary, : 
J have had it ſealed in ſuch a manner, that no creat 
has the leaſt knowledge of the thing, beſides the per 
ſons named, 
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1 nw Parliament. The King appoints a Tory Miniſtry. 
His refined Policy to bring the Parliament into the 
War of the Succeſſion. —— Whig Lords impeached for 
Partition Treaties, and acquitted. — Settlement of Pro- 
teflant Succeſſion, with its Conditions. Affairs of Ire- 
land and Scotland. —— Anecdote. 


A. D. 1700, 1701. 


Parliament which, in two ſucceſſive ſeſſions, had pazr It. 
ſhewn ſo little regard to the King's perſonal feel- BO a9 
ings as a monarch, a ſoldier, and a friend, could hardly 170. 
apect to ſit a third time, and therefore he reſolved to, 
get quit both of it and of his whig miniſters, who had been ment. 

of ſo little uſe to him in it. But, to conceal his inten- 

tons, he prorogued parliament from time to time, giving 

often hopes of aſſembling it again, until the month of De- 

ember, when he ſummoned a new one to meet him two 

months after. The uſe he had made of the receſs was to 

pack parties, with a view to make his buſineſs move more 

cally in the new parliament than it had done in the laſt, 

In doing ſo he had many advantages : The people always 

judge of meaſures by their events; and the iſſue of the par- 

You, III. Ee tition 
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Pan ph _ tition treaties was unlucky ; in conſequence of which, hi 


a , whig miniſters, who conducted them, were become ur 


1700, 


leaders in voting againſt diſbanding the army, contrary t 
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popular, and it was believed that impeachments would be 
brought againſt them, The whig party itſelf in parli 
ment was, at this time, unpopular, on account of their 
having, in compliance with the King's will, followed their 


the ancient principles of their party, and in voting againſt 
the bill of reſumption, which the people had been made 
believe would produce ſo much money, as to diſburden 
them of all thoſe parts of the taxes which fell heavieſt upo 
them. The King therefore defired Lord Chancelle 
Somers, Mr. Montague, head of the Treaſury, Lori 
Orford (formerly Admiral Ruſſel), head of the Admiralty 
to reſign their ſtations, and even Lord Portland his place 
of the Groom of the Stole, that no diſtinction might ap- 
pear to be made between Engliſh whigs and foreign whigs, 
All theſe perſons obeyed, except Lord Somers, who (aid 
he had done no wrong, and feared nobody; and therefore 
the King was obliged to ſend a formal meſſage, requiring 
the great ſeal from him. Many inferior figures of the 
whig party were removed. By theſe changes the King 
compaſſed three ends at once: He could oblige others 
with the vacant places ; he gained popularity by removing 
unpopular miniſters ; and yet theſe miniſters durſt not 
quit him in parliament, becauſe they depended there for his 
protection againſt the ſtorm which threatened themſelves. 
Paying court to the tories, he prevailed with Sir George 
Littleton, Speaker to the former parliament, to drop bis 
pretenſions to be Speaker to the new parliament, in favour 
of Mr. Harley (aſterwards Earl of Oxford), head of the 
tory party in the houſe of commons; and committed the 
power of prime miniſter to the Earl of Rocheſter, head of 


the ſame party in the houſe of lords, whom he man 
I Jr 


AND IRELAND. 


lard Lieutenant of Ireland, for the ſake of the great emo- 
nents of the office, but with no intention that he ſhould 
p ſoon there. But, above all, he truſted that he ſhould 
din popularity to himſelf all over the nation, by making 
priſon againft the return of the exiled family, and for 
& ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, for which there 
now an opening by the death of the Nuke of Glou- 
ler, only ſon to the Princeſs Anne, which had hap- 
during the interval of parliament, 

The great object of the King's wiſhes at this time was, 
p prevail with his new parliament to get France and 
bin, or rather France alone (for Spain was, at this 
ime, ſo weak as hardly to be counted in the ſcale of na- 
ns), either by treaty or force, but rather by force (for 
f{ucceſsful treaty there was little chance), to give the 
Moly of a number of cautionary towns in the Spaniſh 
Jaberlands, as a barrier for the ſecurity of Holland, and 
s vas alleged) of Britain, But when the meeting of 
wliament approached, it was diſcovered, that though 
King had a majority in the houſe of lords, by the 
dion of the intereſt of the late miniſters, on account 
their fears, to that of his preſent miniſters, who were 
ja to receive help even from foes ; yet that the houſe of 
mmons, compoſed chiefly of tory members, and con- 
Kuently of the landed intereſt, were averſe from war, be- 
aue they foreſaw, that the taxes neceſſary to ſupport it 


aal chiefly upon them, according to the common, 
8 ch in general, true ſaying, that all taxes fall ultimately 
is 


I the landlord. The King therefore reſolved to act 
© very ſame part with regard to foreign affairs, which, 


" is march from Torbay to London, he had acted with 
* Nad to the revolution; that is, to ſuit his conduct to 
we Keidents, and to take care, that whatever meaſures were 
* ped, ſhould be thoſe of the Engliſh themſelves, and 


i dis, 
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The King's 
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cy to bring 
England in- 
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with an air of indifference, added, that he defired ther 


<« ſtates who were willing to nite for the preſervation « 
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With this view, on the 14th of February, after pre 
ing the houſes, in the firſt part of his opening ſpeech, 
provide for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, he in 
formed them of the acceſſion of the King of Spain, and 


cc to conſider the ſtate of affairs abroad.” The common 
framed a reſolution in as general terms, “ That the 
cc would ſupport him and his government, and take me; 
& ſures for the ſafety of England, of the Proteſtant rel 
« pion, and of the peace of Europe.” The peers wei 
much further; for, in their addreſs, they © deſired i 
„King to enter into alliances with all thoſe Princes an 


«* the balance of Europe,” and ſent it to the commons f 


their concurrence ; but the commons demurred, and de 
fired a conference. 


In order to quicken the commons, the King, ont ( 
17th of February, ſent to parliament an intercepted letter 
from Lord Mellfort to his brother Lord Perth, which ir: 
ſhewed, that there was a project in agitation for an in 
fion from France; and next day ſent a memorial from | 
Dutch, in which they informed him, that they had H en 
fered a negotiation to France for the prevention of wat, WY tir 
which they aſked his concurrence ;z that a diſappointmeſ d 
in the negotiation might draw down upon them the reſen {i 
ment of the King of France, who had already ſent n 6 
merous forces to their frontiers ; and entreated, that! k 
would keep in readineſs the 10,000 men, and the 20 fü 
of war, with which England was, by the treaty of tO « 
year 1677, bound to aſſiſt them, if they were attack 
But the commons took no notice of the firſt paper, . 
went no farther on the ſecond, than to addreſs the Kir 1 
on the 20th of February, to comply with the terms of 0 

« 


treaty of the year 1677, and toenter into ſuch negotiati 


in concert with the Dutch and other powers, 25 * 
condu 


— 
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aoduce to the ſafety of the King's dominions, and of the Pazr III. 


BOOK IX, 
Jutch, and the preſervation of the peace of Europe. so 
tat while he was deſired by the one houſe to provide for 1700 
te balance of the power of Europe, he was deſired by the 
der to provide only for its peace; by the one to enter into 
„ bances, but by the other only to negotiate. 
e On the 18th of March, he laid before the commons 
ſals made by him and the Dutch to France and Spain, 
hut which had been refuſed, to wit, that England ſhould 
e permitted to Keep cautionary garriſons in the towns of 
Otend and Newport, as a barrier for England; and the 
n@ Dutch in the towns of Vanloo, Ruremond, Stevenſwardt, 
Luxemburgh, Namur, Charleroi, Mons, Dendermonde, 
Damme, and St. Donnas, as a barrier for Holland. But 
te commons took no notice of the propoſals, further than 

v thank the King for communicating them. 

On the 24th of April, he laid before the commons ſe- 
eral reſolutions of the ſtates-genera], full of hoſtility to 
Oy France, and of attention to England: The commons did 
ot even thank him for the communication. 

At laſt, on the 8th day of May, the King communi- 
rated to both houſes a letter from the ſtates-general to 
lim, in which, with the higheſt kind of eloquence, to wit, 
be imple enumeration of ſtriking circumſtances, they 
kid, * The French had made many attempts to engage 
* them in a negotiation ſeparate from England, but to 
none of them they had liſtened, becauſe they deemed 
the intereſts of Holland and England to be inſeparable. 
* The French had drawn one line from Antwerp on the 
*Scheldt to the Maeſe on the one hand, and were pre- 

*paring to draw another from Antwerp to the ſea at 
Oſtend on the other, with an intention to lock them up 

* within thoſe lines. T hey had placed French garriſons 

in all the Spaniſh towns in the Netherlands; had ſent 
eat hodies of troops, and great trains of artillery to 

| the 
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„ preſervation of both countries; and that he would in- 
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t the towns on the Dutch frontiers ; and eſtabliſhed oreMiWrite ir 
& magazines of proviſions, and of all ſorts of milit 
« ſtores in theſe laſt, They were erecting forts under d 
every cannon of many of the Dutch places; and by tre 
« ties of alliance, or under pretence of neutralities. ; 

c detaching from them thoſe allies who ſurrounded ang 
formerly defended them. A peace, in ſuch circun 
« ſtances, was worſe to them than a ſtate of war, becauſ 
c they were receiving injuries which they were not at | 
ce berty to repel; whereas in war they could both war 
c miſchief from themſelves, and inflict it on their enemies 
& As one of their laſt reſources, they had broke down thei 
c dikes, and covered their country with water, becau 
c Jeſs dangerous to them than the menaces of France; 
ec and had now no longer ſafety on any ſide, except from 
ce the ſea, and the protection of England.” This recital 


les 1 
Thi 
wich 


made the greater impreſſion, becauſe accounts had been 4 
received at different times in England, that the French. 
had taken poſſeſſion of the Italian provinces of Spain, with 
well as of the Netherlands; detained the Dutch garri-W 4; 
ſons, whom they found in theſe laſt; ftationed their grand t 
fleet to keep poſſeſſion of the bay of Cadiz; and (ent f 
ſquadrons of ſhips of war, and fleets of merchantmen, to Wh: 
the Spaniſh harbours in the Weſt Indies and America, WW 
while they would not permit the ſhips of any other na» ue 
tion to enter them. And therefore, at laſt, the geneto- 1 
ſity of the Dutch, in refuſing to treat ſeparately from WW te 
England, and their extreme diſtreſs, affected the minds of WW 
the commons as much as of the peers. The peers, in an er 
addreſs to the King, ſaid, © They were ſatisfied that the d 
« ſafety of Holland and England were ſo inſeparably con- Why 


ce nected, that what was ruin to the one, was fatal to the 
other; and defired him * to enter into a ſtrict league, 
c offenſive and defenſive, with Holland, for the common 


« yite 
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e into it all Princes and ſtates who are concerned in 
te preſent viſible danger, ariſing from the union of 
France and Spain; and particularly that he would form 
a alliance with the Emperor, purſuant to the ends of 
he treaty of the year 1689.“ They concluded with a 
je, “ That God Almighty might protect his perſon 
n ſo righteous a cauſe, and carry him and them with 
honour and ſucceſs through all the difficulties of a juſt 
war,” In terms more modeſt, but of equal conſe- 
ace, the commons reſolved, without a contradictory 
« effectually to aſſiſt his Majeſty to ſupport his al- 
es in maintaining the liberty of Europe.“ 
This unanimity was occaſioned by an accident, of 
ich the King ſcrupled not to take ſome, though not 
much advantage: Soon after the new parliament was 
mbled, the tories made preparations for impeaching 
late whig miniſters, the Lords Portland, Somers, Hal- 
i, and Orford, for negotiating the partition treaties ; 
Ihe Marquis of Normanby began the attack upon them 
the houſe of lords. But the King retired to the 
ntry*, and ſeemed to give himſelf no trouble about 
In the two firſt weeks of April, the lords were im- 
ched, and, on the 16th of that month, the commons, 
avery artful addreſs, in which they endeavoured to ſe- 
the King's conduct from that of his miniſters, in 
management of the treaties, prayed him“ to remove 
dem from his preſence and councils for ever.” The 
gs anſwer was, that “ he would employ none in his 
vice, but ſuch as ſhould be thought likely to improve 
de mutual confidence between him and his people.“ 
on this anſwer it was inferred, that he was to give up 
bur lords to the vengeance of their enemies. But a 
dans after, the houſe of lords, regarding the laws of 


* Burnet, 
juſtice, 
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and acquit- 
ied, 


miniſters and their friends hoped, by the ſame complia 
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juſtice, and the dignity of parliament, addreſſed hin 
to prejudge the cauſe of perſons who were under tria 
the impeachments, nor to puniſh any perſon until! 
was proved againſt him: And then the King ordered 
names not to be eraſed from the council-book, which m 
have been eraſed, had he intended to comply with the 
dreſs of the commons; and from that order it was infe 
that he meant not to give them up. In this uncertair 
of his intentions, the tories hoped, that by pleaſing | 
on the ſubject of the war, they ſhould induce him to 
the impeachments take their courſe ; and the late wi 


to gain his protection againſt the ſtorm. And thus b. 
houſes and both parties gave him full authority to { 
the alliances he wiſhed for. 

The impeachments proceeded, but were defeated 
the partiality of thoſe who conducted them: For they 
not include in the impeachment Lord Jerſey, becauſe 
was of their own party, although he had been ſecretar 
ſtate, and ambaſſador in France, in conducting the lat 
the treaties ; and they inſiſted with the lords, that the 
cuſed peers ſhould not judge in any queſtion relating 
each other. But above all, the attempt which had 
made to prevail with the King to puniſh men who 
entitled to be preſumed innocent till they were lo 
guilty, and who were actually under trial for fortune, 
and fame, ſhocked their generous judges. The e. 
mons therefore, under pretence that the peers had 6 
injuſtice to them, in refuſing to comply with ſome tn 
forms of procedure on which they inſiſted, did not af 
at the bar of the houſe of lords, when called upon to 
port their impeachments, and the lords were acqui 
Each houſe then made grievous complaints of the ot 
and the people, according to their different humouts & 


plained ſometimes of the one, and ſometimes of 2 
iſpk 
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«aſd in public, as they always are, that the great had * py nt. 
allen, and yet pleaſed inwardly, that no injuſtice had 
Committed. | 1701. 
gut while the two parties were thus ſtruggling to pull Settlement 
other to pieces in parliament, both of them had neg- wk 2p y 
tl the great object from which the King had expected 

nuch popularity to himſelf, the ſettlement of the Pro- 

unt ſucceſſion. The bill which had been brought in 

that purpoſe in the beginning of the ſeſſion, lay over 

wo months: And when it was taken up, Biſhop 

met ſays, few members attended the houſe, and that it 

5 put upon a member, who was not in his right ſenſes, 

ume the ſucceſſor, When the whig party in Eng- 

bd aſſume the merit of placing the family of Hanover 

ihe throne, they belie all hiſtory to ſerve themſelves : 

they oppoſed and defeated the ſettlement, ſoon after 

+ revolution, and gave themſelves no trouble about it 

the end, 

But parliament ſhewed more attention to the condi- and its 

0s on which they received the new family; becauſe, in 8 88 
ming thoſe conditions, they could indulge party ſpirit, 

| private paſſion. Almoſt all of the conditions were 

tended as hits againſt a King who was intent on no- 

ing but their good: For, one condition reflecting on 

& King's favour to foreigners was, that foreigners 

ud be incapable of ſitting in parliament, or in the 

"7 council of England, of holding offices civil or 

tary, or of receiving grants of land from the crown: 

other was, that the reigning prince ſhould not engage 

nation in wars, on account of foreign dominions, 

Nut conſent of parliament, in alluſion to the King's 

gn wars, his attack upon Copenhagen, and the par- 

aan treaties: A third, that the King ſhould not go 

ad without conſent of parliament, in alluſion to the 

Mency of his journeys to Holland: A fourth, that 

Vor. III. | Ff 6 every 
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every privy counſellor ſhould ſign his opinion, becau 


partition treaties: And the laſt, that no placeman 
penſioner under the crown ſhould fit in parliament, \ 
cauſe the King had twice refuſed a bill for that puto 
Yet William, like a wiſe mcther to a froward child, 02 
way to them all, conſcious that no future prince wo 
be rain enough to engage the nation in wars with 
the conſent of parliament, when the ſupplies, whit 
were to ſupport them, depended on parliament; that f 
firſt prince of ſpirit who filled the throne would, for 
own ſake, get the third condition, and the privy cou 
ſellors, and members of parliament, for their own ſak 
get the two laſt conditions revoked; in all of whiche 
pectations his views into futurity have proved jult find 
his death, 


There are different ways of conducting different n 
tions: But the faireſt and gentleſt are generally the me 
caly. I once aſked the late Lord Harcourt, when bo 
lieutenant of Ireland, how he contrived to carry all u 
points of government, and yet to be the favourite of 
people? He made this golden anſwer, “I never trick i 
Iriſh,” To guide the people of that country, th 
rulers muſt be as open as themſelves. Ever {ince ! 
recal of Lord Sidney, the King had ſcen this truth in! 
full light. By ſhewing mercy to the rebel, and placi 
juſt confidence in the loyaliſt, he ſecured both: He ak 
nothing of Iriſh parliaments, but what it was their o 
intereſt to give; and, in return, they preſented no bill 
but what it was his intereſt to paſs. The monarchial 2 
popular parts of the conſtitution, therefore, vicd wi 
each other, which ſhould moſt promote the public G 
vice, an“ the public good. Hence the Iriſh, wi®, | 
the beginning of his reign, appeared the moſt diſaffectt 


of all his ſubjects to his perſon and cauſe, became io t 
(1 
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Fam dominions. The diſpute about the linen and 

wilen manufacture in the year 1698 had created a 

buſt between the two nations, but none between the 

h and their ſovereign: For he, who, from his youth, 

conducted the affairs of a mercantile ſtate, knew 

the impoſſibility of diverting the courſe of manu- 

qures from their own channels, by declarations of 
vhts in public aſſemblies; and therefore, although in 
blic he paid the compliment to the prejudices of his 
liſh ſubjects, of recommending to the Iriſh parlia- 
ent the intereſts of the linen, in preference to the 
xllen manufacture, becauſe the laſt was the ſtaple of 
izland ; yet he took not offence when no attention 
vs paid to his recommendation in public, and when it 
n counteracted every where in private: And the wiſe 
| both countries were pleaſed, that, by drawing a pru- 
it veil over pretenſions on both ſides, hoſtilities were 
xrented, or at leaſt ſuſpended, till a period when no- 
ing but an union between the two kingdoms will 
xobably be able to prevent them any longer. The con- 
quence of all theſe things was, that Ireland, by her 
vops, her ſupplies, and the example of her loyalty, was 
great weight to William and to England in the ſcale of 
Livope and of the war. 

To conduct Scotland in this reign was not ſo eaſy, 
krauſe the Scots, through the habits of religious and 
Wl fadlion, ever ſince the birth of their Queen Mary, 
eie become more deſigning than the Iriſh ; yet ſtill it 


je clergy univerſally, and the common people almoſt 
Wnverſally, were on the fide of the revolution: And in 
country in which every the molt trifling tranſaction 
| life, in order to be valid in law, muſt enter into a 
F f 2 record, 
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is day, more dear in Ireland, than in any part of the Ln 
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Pan IV. record, with the name and deſignation of the party cn 
3 Ccrned in it, which makes every man who has a title 
1701. birth capable of proving it by record, and theref 
ſtamps a value and pride upon birth, and in which ſube 
dination to ſuperiors was habitual, it required little el 
on the fide of government to conduct the goyerne 
than politeneſs to the higher, and attention to comm 
no outrages againſt the inferior orders of the ſtat 
Hence the affairs of the King and of the nation 
moved eaſily along in Scotland for ſeveral years aſter t 
year 1693. The diverſion of the money to the ſeniig 
of Ireland in that year, which had been intended to rail 
regiments in Scotland, was felt only by thoſe who | 
been diſappointed in not getting the commiſſions, I 
affair of Glencoe, though proſecuted in parliament, h 
not been puniſhed there; becauſe the warrant, twic 
ſigned by the King, made the attack upon his minif 
'too perſonal to himſelf; and becauſe the Lords Stair a 
Breadalbane kept a prudent ſilence upon the ſhare whic 
the privy council of Scotland *, and ſeveral of the gre 
families, had in ordering and preparing the execution 
the letters of fire and ſword ; and conſequently were pre 
tected by all thoſe whom that ſilence ſerved, Thea 
dreſs of the Engliſh houſe of commons, in the ye 
1695, againſt the Darien company, was imputed to 
tional caprice, not to the King. Even the memorial 
his reſident at Hamburgh, which diſowned the compi 
and the p:oclamations of his American and Weſt Indi 
governors, which proſcribed it, were imputed to d 
Engliſh miniſters, and not to the King, becauſe | 
diſavowed, and promiſed to recal them, But his 4 
ſurances having produced no effect, either becaule, i 
the hurry of other buſineſs, he had neglected to iſſue 


* Vide Part II. Book VI, of theſe Memoirs. 
onde 
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ders he intended, or becauſe his orders were not ERS 2 
tered (for it is not certain which of the two was the. 
aſe), the rage of the Scots roſe againſt the King, in 71. 
xoportion to the confidence which they had repoſed in 
im, which they thought he had abuſed: And it was 
ot 2 reſentment of the multitude, or of an oppoſing 
ry, but of his miniſters and ſervants joined to both, 
cauſe their own fortunes, and thoſe of their relations, 
ends and dependants, were embarked in the company. 
n theſe accounts the King had been obliged to permit 
ly two ſeſſions of parliament to be held in four years. 
he laſt of them had even been adjourned by the lord com- 
iſſoner in a hurry, in the middle of a debate on the 
rongs done to the Darien company: And the King 
ad received a petition to re- aſſemble it, and to do juſtice 
w the Darien company *, when preſented to him in the 
ume of the Scottiſh nation, by his late lord chancellor 
weeddale, with leſs civility than was uſual to him, 
Erery nerve, except that of downright rebellion, the 
Cects exerted as public bodies, and as individuals, in the 
aſe of their company, their country, and of human 
kind; and their public papers, drawn by ſuch hands as 
toſe of Lord Stair and Fletcher of Salton, are models 
{ compoſition to ſhew reſpect to government, mixed 
ith firm aſſertion of their own rights: But all in vain.— 
i this ſituation the King had, for ſeveral years, drawn 
ther no ſupplies from Scotland, or they were fo trifling 
$ not to deſerve the name of ſupplies, and (which was 
ore material to a ſoldier) none of the uſual parliamen- 
ay grants of recruits for the ſervice of his regiments +. 
o that Scotland was become a mere feather to its ſove- 
den in the ſcale of the war. The preſent, therefore, 


1 Vide the Marquis of Tweedd.Jle's account of the audience, in a letter 
am him to the Darien company. 
{ The laſt grant was of 1000 recruits in the year 1695. Vide Scots 
9 51695. 
I 
Was 
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was not a time for the King to aſk the concurrence g 


ment of the ſucceſſion of a crown, which, at that tine 

in that country, was ſo unpopular on his own head, 
All theſe proceedings of the Scottiſh parliament, 
the Daricn company, of the King's miniſters, and 
the King, were publiſhed in a volume in Scotland: 4 
ſrom that publication it has been made a queſtion, whethe 
William behaved with his ordinary ſincerity and fteadi 
nels, in the affurances of favour which he gave more 
than once to the Company during their diſtreſſes. Ti 
following anecdote makes it probable, that there was 
ſtruggle in his breaſt between the part which he wa 
obliged to act to pleaſe his Engliſh and Dutch at the ex 
pence of his Scots ſubjects, and his own feelings: 
proviſion ſhip of the firſt colony, in which were thirty 
gentlemen paſſengers, and ſome of them of noble birt 
having been ſhipwrecked at Carthagena, the Spaniard 
believing, or pretending to believe, that they wen 
ſmugglers, caſt them into a dungeon, and threatene 
them with death. The company deputed Lord B 
Hamilton from Scotland, to implore King William 
protection for the priſoners. The King, at firſt, u 
fuſed to ſee him, becauſe he had not appeared at cou 
when he was laſt in London, But when that difficult 
was removed by explanation, an expreſſion fell from ti 
King, which ſhowed his ſenſe of the generous conduc 
of another, although influenced by the Engliſh an 
Dutch Eaſt India companies, he could not reſolve t 
imitate it in his own. For Lord Baſil's audience having 
been put off from time to time, but at laſt fixed to be i 
the council-chamber after a council was over, the King 
who had forgot the appointment, was paſſing into and 
ther room, when Lord Baſil placed himſelf in the pallage 
and ſaid, ** That he came commiſſioned by a great bo 
6 
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of his Majeſty's ſubjects to lay their misfortunes at * 22 
his feet, that he had a right to be heard, and would be 
beard:“ The King returned, liſtened with patience, 171. 
we inſtant orders to apply to Spain for redreſs, and 

tn turning to thoſe near him, ſaid, * This young man 

is too bold, if any man can be too bold in his country's 

cauſe,” I had this anecdote from the preſent Earl of 

kick, grandſon to Lord Baſil. : 

Kings and nations ſhould conſider well before they 

mmit wrongs. King William's deſertion of a com- 

ny, erected upon the faith of his own charter, and the 

iliſh oppreſſions of it, were the reaſons why ſo many 

the Scots, during four ſucceſſive reigns, diſliked the 

uſe of the Revolution and of the Union. And that 

like, joined to Engliſh diſcontents, brought upon 

oth countries two rebellions, the expenditure of many 

lions of money to ſuppreſs them, and (which is a far 

rater loſs) the downſal of many of their nobleſt and 

poſt ancient families. 


— — — 
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Death of James, and his Son proclaimed in France.— 

Pipular Rage on that Account. New Parliament. 
e King's Reconciliation with Whigs, Terms 
of ſecond grand Alliance, and Reflections on it. 
King's Death. Effect of it in the Minds of the 
People. The King's Character. — Error in his Con- 
int of the Mar, and Conſequences drawn from it. 


A. D. 1701. 


8 ſoon as the ſeſſion of parliament was over in the 

end of June, the King went to Holland, to re- 
vive the aſhes of the grand alliance, upon the reſolu- 
tons which he had obtained from the two houſes, and to 
concert with foreign generals there, the plans of future 
campaigns which he meditated. But though his body 
vas waſted, his legs ſwelled, his voice like that of a 
graſshopper weakened by an aſthma, the moſt diſ- 
couraging of all diſeaſes, becauſe at every draught of 


Par 1 III. 
BoOoE X. 


— — 
1701. 


breath it reminds the ſufferer, and thoſe who ſee him, 


tat it may be his laſt; yet, ſurrounded with ſtateſmen 
and warriors, the eye of the eagle (that feature of his 
ce which ſtruck the Duke of Berwick, when he faw 
tie King for the firſt time at the battle of Landen) and 
tte ſpirit of the eagle ſtill remained with him. He con- 
led from the public, though not from his friends, his 

Vol. III. G conſciouſ- 
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conſciouſneſs. of the little time he had to live, and on this 
. , xeople, 
very account exerted himſelf the more to make uſe f ; 


F meme | 
that little. e's 
About the ſame time his unfortunate rival was on his E of 
death-bed at St. Germains, ſurrounded by prieſts, and a ours 0 
few followers of the Scots and Iriſh nations, who con. © the 
tinued faithful to his fortunes to the laſt, Lewis XIV. roclai. 
whoſe reſolutions were always directed by a ſtrange mix. jred. 


ture of policy and ſentiment, in which ſometimes the bed. 
one, and ſometimes the other got the better, paid him 2 
viſit when in this ſituation. But whether he meant it 28 
a mere viſit of compliment and ſympathy, or whether 
he had further views, is not known. When he entered 
the chamber, James was lying on his back with his eyes 
ſhut ; the poſture in which he commonly kept himſclf, 
that his mind, wrapped up in religious meditations, 
might be the leſs diſturbed by external objects: His 
ſervants were performing ſervices on their knees around 
him. So that Lewis thought he was dead, and was re- 
tiring. But one of the attendants informing James that 
the King of France was come to ſee him, he looked 
round the room, but was ſo inſenſible as not to perceive 
him, and ſaid, Where is he?“ Lewis approaching the 
bed, James was not able to ſpeak, but taking the King's 
hand into his two hands, graſped it, kiſſed it, and a tear 
or two trickled upon it. Lewis, ſtruck with the contraſt 
between his own grandeur, and the humbled ſtate of 
the other, burſt into tears, and aſſured him that he would 
protect his ſon, and proclaim him King, upon an event 
which he hoped was far off. All in the chamber threw 
themſelves on the ground, ſharing in the paſſion of their 
two fovereigns. From thence the contagion of ſym- 
pathy ran to the guards of the palace at the gate, and na 
from them to the multitude without; ſo that when 10 
Lewis took his coach, he paſſed through thouſands hs 1 

people, 
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teme imprudence of the meaſure to his own and his 


xople's peace, perhaps more happy in that tender mo- 
nent of paſſion, than he had ever been in his moſt active 
wurs of exultation and glory. As he paſſed he called 
br the officer of the guard, and gave him orders for 
xoclaiming the young prince, as ſoon as his father ex- 
d. The officer, who happened to be an Iriſhman, 
wowed, kneeled, and, weeping, retired. A few days 
ter, on the 17th September, James died, and his ſon 
ps proclaimed at St. Germains King of the Britiſh 
lands, with all the parade of heralds, trumpets, and 
ther ceremonies uſual on ſuch occaſions, 


The news of this proclamation ſet all England in a 
lime; for even thoſe who wiſhed well to the family of 
Stevart, accounted it an indignity, that a King of 
france ſhould preſume to name a King of England 
xithout conſulting his ſubjects. Addreſſes to the throne 
were therefore poured from every quarter of the kings 
(om, filled with gratitude to heaven for the revolution, 
bjalty to William and the houſe of Hanover, and hoſti- 
ly againſt France, The King took advantage of the 
xcident, as he was accuſtomed to do of every other, and, 
n November, amidſt the tranſports of the people in his 
our and againſt France, ſummoned a new parlia- 
nent; conſcious, from the reluctance which the late 
touſe of commons had ſhown to the war, their vio- 
knce , againſt his late miniſters, and their differences 
with the houſe of lords, that it would be the height of 
mprudence to begin a great war with a diſcontented and 
ilivided parliament. The event anſwered his expecta- 
tons: A new houſe of commons was returned by the 
people, which entered into all his views for the war; 
proved of his alliances (commonly called the ſecond 
wand alliance) with the Dutch, the emperor, the Danes, 

Gg 2 and 
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At the end of the laſt parliament they had even at- 
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ſerve in it, and ſupplies to be raiſed adequate to the {+ 
vices for which they were needed; addreſſed the King 
never to make peace with France, till he and the nation 
had received reparation for the affront Jately put upon 
both at St. Germains ; attainted the unfortunate boy 0 
twelve years of age, who had bcen proclaimed King of 


ign 
England there; and framed a bill that pefled into a law, ati 
which required an oath abjuring him, to be taken by H crow 
perſons in public ſtations, and another to attaint the late W 
Queen; but the more generous peers would give noi tn 
countenance to the laſt, n 
It was the whig party who chiefly promoted thoſe mea- u 


ſures in parliament, partly from perſeverance in the old 
principles of their party againſt France, and their own 
principles in favour of the revolution ; and partly be. 
cauſe they who were the moneyed intereſt knew well, 
that thoſe who had money would get better terms for it 
from the public in time of war, than in time of peace, 


tempted to bully the houſe of commons, by preſenting 
to them one paper, entitled the Kentih Petition, in name 
of a great number of reſpectable perſons in public and 
private life of that county, and by conveying to the 
ſpeaker another, entitled Legion, which bore. to be in 
name of two hundred thouſand of the people, in which in 
they called upon the Commons to exchange their ad- cul 
dreſſes for bills of ſupply for a war, and to attend to the WM vt 
voice of the people; and the laſt threatened them with d 
vengeance if they did not. The King, who had not to 
been diſpleaſed in ſecret with ſuch applications then, 
though he pretended to be ſo, marked in public now 
the pleaſure which he received from the compliances of 


parliament, and put a number of the whigs into the 
active 
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(tive departments of the ſtate; and I have ſeen a cor- TASY _ if 
eſpondence between Lord Sunderland and the King | 
which ſhewed, that, tired with the unroyal occupation 170%» 
of balancing parties, and of intriguing with his own 

ſubjects and ſervants, he had formed a final reſolution to 
bt a free nation have its way in favour of the reputed li 
ons of freedom, and to govern during the reſt of his l 
rign, or at leaſt as long as his people choſe it, by that i | | 
dig party which, at the convention, had placed the 
crown on his head. 


When the terms of the ſecond grand alliance were Termeof ſe- 
examined by the public, it was found, that the Italian en whe 
fominions of Spain were deſtined for the emperor, who reflect ons 
tzd the worſt right to them, the Spaniſh Netherlands as“ ” 

z barrier to the Dutch, who had no right at all, and the 
Spaniſh Indies as a prey to Holland and England, who 
had as little. Princes are often as culpable to the human 
nce in their negotiations as in their wars: For, the con- 
wihons of empires and nations, of which thoſe terms 
id the foundation, aroſe from offers of peace improperly 
rfuſed on former occaſions. It is a melancholy reflection 
won the negotiations which preceded and ſuccceded the 
ce of Ryſwick, that King William, in the year 1693, 
refuſed for the houſe of Bavaria, that ſucceſſion to the 
paniſh Netherlands, which, in the firſt partition treaty, 
te took ſo much pains to obtain for it; and that Louis, 
in the year 1701, refuſed to England and Holland the 
tuſtody of ten cautionary towns in the Netherlands, 
when, a ſhort time before, he had agreed to give up the 
tominion itſelf of the whole Netherlands, at one time, 
b the prince of Bavaria, and, at another, to the arch- 
We, Had William accepted the offer of Louis at the 
firſt period, the war of the firſt grand alliance would 
bare ended four years ſooner than it did, and the war of 
be ſecond grand alliance might have been prevented. 


And 
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4 PEERS And had Louis accepted the offer of William and the 
t—— Dutch at the laſt period, the ſecond war of the grand 
1701 alliance had never been made, becauſe the emperor wa 
too weak to withſtand what France, England, and Hol. 

land had agreed upon. And, in this laſt caſe, the ſe. 

cond branch of the houſe of Bourbon, for whoſe ſake 

Louis embroiled all Europe, would, at this day, have 

poſſeſſed the Milaneſe, Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, and the 

beloved rock of Gibraltar, together with the dominion 

of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and, perhaps, thet do. 

minion, unfettered with the Engliſh and Dutch gar. 

riſons, propoſed to be put into ſome of its towns, but 

which thoſe nations would perhaps, long before now, 

have withdrawn, with the ſame indifference: wherewith 

the preſent emperor, by a cruel ſatire either upon the 

politics of the laſt age, or upon his own politics, has 
diſmantled a barrier, which two wars and two reigns were 
employed to obtain, 

Dosh of But, in the midſt of thoſe great projects of negotia- 
the King. tion and war, the King got a fall by the ſtumbling of 
his horſe near Hampton-court, by which his collar-bone 

was diſlocated, - It was immediately ſet, and his fur- 

geon adviſed him to reſt. But he had buſineſs at Ken- 

ſington, and, diſregarding pain and danger, as he uſually 

did when his mind was intent on its purſuits, went there 

in his coach, by the jolting of which, the bandage of 

the diſlocation was looſened, and a trifling injury to 4 

feeble body brought death upon him in a few days. He 

kept his ſenſes to the laſt moment, took his farewel of 

ſeveral: of the great who ſurrounded him, and, calling 

for Lord Portland, endeavoured to ſpeak to him; but 

being unable, drew Portland's hand to his heart, preſſed 

it there, and expired an hour after, on the 8th day of 

March, in the 52d year of his age. On his left arm was 


found a ribbon, which had tied to it a gold ring, with 
| ſome 
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me hair of the late Queen Mary. The laſt words of 
tarles II. were the expreſſion of a man who regretted 
p part with life for the ſake of its pleaſures: “ Faites 
ouvrir les rideaux, à fin que je voye encore le jour:“ 
Open the curtains that I may once more ſee the light 
of the ſun s.“ But the words of William near his 
id, with the indifference of a firm mind to what he 
ld not help, were, “Je tire vers ma fin:“ « I draw 
to my end,” Cromwell, who deſtroyed the conſti- 
tion, received a public funeral ; but King William, 
to faved it, did not; and no honours were raiſed to 
is memory, from the diſlike of his ſucceſlor to him, 
e parſimony of parliament, and the ingratitude of a 
wblic, which has a much better memory (if I may be 
ardoned ſuch an expreſſion) for favours to come, than 
r fayours that are paſt. 


Some maliciouſly obſerved upon his death, that the 
re from which he fell, had been formerly the charger 
the unfortunate Sir John Fenwick, for whoſe death the 
king had been blamed, But the more generous re- 
tembered, and recounted then, or ſince, That to 
King William, the firſt act of toleration, known in 
the hiſtory of England, is due (and which was not 
followed by a ſecond, till the reign of his preſent 
Mejeſty, and the adminiſtration of Lord North t): 

That 


Appendix to fermer volume of theſe Memoite, Part I. 

The writer of theſe Memoirs has been complained of by fome per- 
„ on account of the laſt of thoſe acts, to wit, that of toleration in 
"ur of Roman Catholics. That he ſuggeſted it, that he preſſed 
ind that, to a certain degree, he had the honour to conduct i-, he 
i, ard wiſhes it may be engraved on his tomb-ſtone, He onder ſtood 
"the time, that the ſucceſs of the bill in England was due to the generoſity 
be clergy of the church of England. He has reaſon to believe, that its 
King extended to Scotland, was owing to a few of the clergy of that 
uh, If that belief be juſt, then to thoſe perſons it is to be impu ed, 
u fe was firſt ſet to Edinbu'gh, ocxt !2 Glaſgow, in the end to London, 
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“ That it was he who erected the bank of England; h 
„ who gave wings to the public credit of England; h 
c who eſtabliſhed the Eaſt India company of England 
4 on a firm baſis; he who ſettled the family of Hanowe 
& on the throne of England, although he knew well 0 
&« which | have ſeen certain evidence) that the firſt 
& that family, whom he deſtined to the ſucceſſion, th 
« Electreſs Sophia, was no friend to him; he who re 
« ceiving much bad uſage from the nation which he be 
% ſaved, bore it all, ſteady to the great general g00d 
„ unfeeling only to the injuries done to himſelf; þ 
«© who, when obliged to injure the relations of nature 
ein order to fave liberty, the proteſtant religion, Eng 
land, Holland, and all Europe, except France, en 
« deavoured to repair that injury by intended kindneſſe 
« to King James's Queen, and to King James's fon 
« he who, of the only three free nations then on eat 
« the Swiſs, Dutch, and Engliſh, ſaved the liberties « 
&« two; he, in fine, to whom mankind owe the ſingul 
« ſpectacle of a monarchy, in which the monarch derive 
« a degree of greatneſs and ſecurity from the freedom « 
« his people, which treaſures and arms cannot beſts 
% on other princes; and that at a time when milita 
« governments are extending their ſtrides over ehe 
© other part of Europe, there is ſtill one country left, 
„ which it is worth the while of a man to wiſh to live. 
And, attending to events which immediately precec 
the cloſe of his life, they obſerved, <* That the laſt treat 
& which he ſigned, was the ſecond grand alliance: Th 
« the laſt appointment which he made of a general 2 
ee ambaſlador to conduct that alliance, was of the Earl 


and that ſimiler laws of toleration, in favour of proteſtants, which, to 
certain knowledge, were intended in more than one Roman Catholic count 
of Europe, were not promulgated, I mention theſe circumſtances do 00 
how much good even one private perſon may do in a free coun'ry, # 10 
and how much miſchief a few may do, 2s they did. f 
* « Maflbe 
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« the man, and had received deep injuries from him: 
« That the laſt charter which he was to have ſigned, 
« 2nd which was ſigned by his ſucceſſor, immediately 
« zſter his death, was the charter uniting the two Eaſt 
& [India companies into the preſent great one: That the 
 |aft act of parliament which he paſſed, completed the 
& ſecurity of the Hanover ſucceſſion, often preſſed for 
« by him before: That the laſt meſſage which he ſent 
& to parliament, when he was in a manner expiring, 
% five days before his death, was to recommend an 
union, twice recommended by him to parliament be- 
% fore, between the two parts of the iſland, which 
doubled the ſtrength of both, by diſabling their ene- 
mies to make advantage of their diſſenſions: And 
that his laſt ſpeech to parliament, was one of the 
% nobleſt that ever was ſpoke by a Britiſh prince.” I 
tranſcribe ſome paſlages of it, becauſe the ſpeech is 
town to have been his own compoſition, and indeed is 
ally diſtinguiſhable as ſuch, by the air of ſimplicity and 
acerity which breathes forth in it. 


« My Lorps and GENTLEMEN, 


„By the French King's placing his grandſon on the 
* throne of Spain, he is in a condition to oppreſs the 
* reſt of Europe, unleſs ſpeedy and effectual meaſures be 
* taken, Under this pretence he is become the real 
* maſter of the whole Spani/h monarchy ; he has made 
*It to be entirely depending on France, and diſpoſes of 
Lit as of his own dominions; and by that means he 
has ſurrounded his neighbours in ſuch a manner, that, 
"though the name of peace may be ſaid to continue, 
* jet they are put to the expence and inconveniencies of 
* War 


+, H h 6 This 
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0 Marlborough, becauſe he knew the ſuperiority of his P 
« talents for war and negotiation, though he liked not AY 
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„ This muſt affect England in the neareſt and moſt 
ſenſible manner: In reſpect to our trade, which wil 
& ſoon become precarious in all the various branches of 
« it; in reſpect to our peace and ſafety at home, which 
& we cannot hope ſhould long continue; and in reſpe& 


* 
< to that part which England ought to take in the pre. g 
« ſervation of the liberty of Europe. 6 pr 
© In order to obviate the general calamity, with 11 
c which the reſt of Chrifendom is threatened by th. = 
ce exorbitant power of France, I have concluded ſeveral, 1 
e alliances, according to encouragement given me by, 5 
% both houſes of parliament, which I will direct (hall b. 0 
laid before you, and which I doubt not you will, n 
cc enable me to make good, a tic 
« You have yet an opportunity, by God's bleſſing « ap 
to fecure you and your poſterity in the quiet enjojfſ« 4. 
ment of your religion and liberties, if you are nol, t 
« wanting to yourſelves, but will exert the ancient . * 
« gour of tne Engliſb nation; but I tell you plainly, nll « 
& opinion is, if you do not lay hold on this occalor Er 
„you have no reaſon to hope for another, lay 
« In order to do your part, it will be neceſlary Ih 
cc have a great ſtrength at ſea, and to provide for ful 
cc ſecurity of our ſhips in harbour; and alſo, that the i for 
ebe ſuch a force at land, as is expected in propbrtion lil « | 
« the forces of our allies. * Out 
I do recommend theſe matters to you with H « | 
c concern and earneſtneſs, which their importance Wi 1+; 
« quires, At the ſame time I cannot but preſs you Wit 
ce take care of the public credit, which cannot be p yi 
« ſerved but by keeping ſacred that maxim, that ti por 
« ſhall never be loſers, who truſt to a parliamentary C Th 


b“ curity. | | 
« It is always with regret, when I do aſk aids of n 


“people; but you will obſerve, that I _ 
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« ſafety and honour, at ſo critical and dangerous a 
« time; and I am willing, that what is given, ſhould 
« be wholly appropriated to the purpoſes for which it is 
« intended. 

« And, ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think it 
« proper to put you in mind, that during the late war 
ordered the accounts to be laid yearly before parlia- 
„ ment, and alſo gave my aſſent to ſeveral bills for 
taking the public accounts, that my ſubjects might 
„have the ſatisfaction to know how the money given 
& for the war was applied; and I am willing that that 
„matter may be put in any farther way of examina- 
tion, that it may appear whether there were any miſ- 
« applications and miſmanagements; or whether the 
* debt, that remains upon us, has really ariſen from 
the ſhortneſs of the ſupplics, or the deficiency of the 
* funds, 

« T ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could befal 
England, if I could obſerve you as much inclined to 
lay aſide thoſe unhappy fatal animoſities which divide 
"and weaken you, as I am diſpoſed to make all my 
ſubjects ſafe and eaſy, as to any, even the higheſt of- 
' fences committed againſt me. 

* Let me conjure you to diſappoint the only hopes of 
ur enemies by your unanimity. 

* I will only add this; if you do, in good earneſt, 
deſire to ſee England hold the balance of Europe, and 
t be indeed at the head of the Proteſtant intereſt, it 
vill appear by your right improving the preſent op- 
portunity,”” | 
This ſpeech was tranſlated and publiſhed in every 
wntry of Europe, and rouſed princes and ſtates, 
Me by their policy, ſome by their religion, but all 
H h 2 by 


« which relates to any perſonal expence of mine; I am COT 
« only preſſing you to do all you can for your own — 
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Feb $4 1. by their ſentiment, like the ſound of a trumpet, again l 

Timcee. 5 jel 
1701. The portrait of King William is eaſily drawn, be. 

Charatter . . . 

of King Caule it conſiſts of three broad lines, ſimplicity, utility, a 

W.iliams | 


and juſt pride of character ; three qualities that compoſe 
the character of Socrates, which whoever follows, wil 
pals with ſucceſs and honour through private life. But 
it is a portrait that ſhould be much more ſtudied, exa- 
mined, and imitated, by men in public life, and above all 
by Britiſh princes ; for in proportion as theſe Jaſt ſhall 
imitate King William, in the expanſion of his mind to 
the love of religious toleration, that faireſt flower d 
cultivated humanity *; in his openneſs and ſincerity te 
his ſubjects in public and in private, his mercy to hit 
enemies, his temper to his oppoſers, and the warmth 


ſteadineſs, and even partiality of his private friendſhips; le 
in his fortitude againſt misfortune, moderation durin pri 
proſperity, and readineſs to take advantage of accident ee 
and yet to give way to it; in his application to pubię * 
buſineſs, without pretending ſingly to direct what can bt al 
done with difficulty, even by numbers; in his yieldin me 
to parties in a country full of party, in order to recove 1% 
them, inſtead of combating, and thereby loſing them ſoffiſl '* 
ever; in his ſcorning to court popularity by his man Tat 
ners, when conſcious that he could make it follow hi p 
by his actions; in his employing men of talents in hi fe 
ſervice wherever he could find them, even when he like a 
. . . 0 a 8 . 1¹ 
neither their perſons nor their principles ; and even | a 
b an 

lan 

In the diſpute in Scotland at the revolution, whether epiſcopacy thi 
preſbytery ſhould be eſtabliſhed, King William's inſtruction to the Duke * 
Hamilton, his commiſtioner to parliament, was, Let my good people Jud 
Scotland have whatever form of church government they like belt. wh 
+ It is eaſy for princes, in eaſy fituations, ſometimes to employ men ori 
their ſervice, whom they do not like, becauſe ſuch princes can recerve li ah 


diſturbance from them, But I know only four inſtances in hiftory 
princes, in uneaſy fituatioas, who mace uſt of the talenti, indiſcriminate 
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tic love of hunting, wine, and good fellowſhip with his 1 
flet friends, they will be glorious and happy. And, , , 
on the other hand, in proportion as they ſhall imitate the 1701. 
crooked politics of the firſt and third prince, or the 

violent politics of the ſecond and fourth prince of the 

Stuart race, or the ſelfiſh and unfeeling indifference too 

common to thoſe who are elevated above the reſt of hu- 

nan kind, their reigns will be inglorious to them, and to 

their people unhappy. 

There was one, and only one blemiſh in the political Fault in bis 
character of King William. He never felt ſufiiciently „ 
that the true grandeur of a prince, who was both 
Stadtholder of Holland, and King of England, de- 
pended upon his acquiring and making uſe of the em- 
tire of the ocean. He confeſſed, that he did not un- 
lerſtand fea affairs; and his actions and correſpondence 
prove, that his mind was intent on very diſferent ob- 
jects. In his reign was firſt introduced the practice of 
making the admiralty a nurſery for young, and an 
z{ylum for old politicians, inſtead of a board of efficient 
men in ſea buſineſs ; a buſineſs which requires as much 
variety of knowledge, and as much application to obtain 
It, as any profeſſion whatever. In conſequence of this 
radical error, his ſhips were not fully manned, nor fully 


of friends real or pretended, of foes political or perſonal, and of men pro- 
ſional or of no profeſſion, who would and could do the buſineſs they 
vere put to. Cyrus the younger (of whom it is to be wiſted more wes 
known), Julius Cæſar, Henry IV. of France, and King William, Henry IV. 
pave the care of the finances of France to Sully, though he was a follier ; 
ind King William the care of the civil affairs of Scutland to Lord Port- 
land, and of Ireland firſt to Lord Galway, and afterwards to Lord Athlone, 
though they were ſtrangers as well as ſoldiers; but, for the beſt of all 
reaſons, becauſe they were men of ſenſe, and had no partialities or pre- 
judices, or intereſts in the countrics committed to their charge, Cromwell, 
Who, amidſt all the irregularities of his mind, retained the generoſity of bis 
original Gtuation, that of an Engliſh country gentleman, purſued this ex- 


ited policy, But the mortal hatred of his enemies put it out of Lis power 
lo fulfil his intentions, 


victualled, 
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if not official, is very nearly ſo, becauſe they are aſſerted 
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victualled, nor were the repairs thoroughly executed, 
From a view, wiſe in the intention, but dangerous in jars © 
the execution, of making war ſubſervient to the interef 
of manufacture, the fails were made of home canvas, 
which being at that time a new manufacture in England, 
was inferior to the foreign. No care was taken to ſup- 
ply the ſeamen with freſh proviſions, even in the chan- 
nel, and the quality of their ſalt proviſions was often 
bad, and their ſurgeons were unſkilful : Hence the Eng- 
liſh fleets were obliged to be attended by three, four, or 
more hoſpital ſhips, when the Dutch had not one. The 
ſeamen were mal-treated by their officers; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that no volunteers were to be got, 
and the preſſed men deſerted whenever they could, 
Six regiments of marines were raiſed, but theſe ſoon 
dwindled into ſix marching regiments. The fleets were 
not attended by cruiſing frigates to bring them intelli- 
gence. In the firſt years of the war the ſhips were 
never ready ſoon enough in the ſpring: And in the laſt 
years of it great fleets of great ſhips were ſent to ſea, 
when it might have been known that the French ſhips of 
the ſame force were not in a capacity to leave their 
harbours; by which the great ſhips were expoſed to 
needleſs damage and danger, and the operations of 
ſmaller ſquadrons and ſhips ſuſpended. But above all, 


neither the ſeamen, or officers, or even the pilots, wete tec 
ſufficiently acquainted with the coaſts, the ſoundings, al 
the tides, the paſſages, the rivers, and the harbours of Kt 
the enemy. Of all theſe things there is evidence, which (2 


by Mr. Burchet, ſecretary to the Admiralty, in his Me- 
moirs, and the preface to them. 

Had theſe evils been remedied in England : Had the 
Engliſh and Dutch increaſed their navies inſtead. of 
their armies : And had they, in any one of the three laſt 
8 years 
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| Fe of the war, laid out a million of money in paying 
$0,000 foreign troops, conveyed them in the navies and 
nerchantmen of England and Holland, to lay a regular 
ſexe to Breſt, or rather to go up the banks of the 
eine through Normandy to Paris, while the fleets that 
trought them were ſent to haraſs the ſea coaſts of France 
tom Bayonne to Dunkirk, one of two conſequences 
nuſt have ſollowed: Either peace would have been 
nade at the gates of Paris, or the French have with- 
lawn their troops from Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
Flanders, which would have enabled one part of the 
lies to enter France on the one fide, and another to 
fl down the Rhine to be put on ſhipboard with Dutch 
ad Engliſh troops, to feed the war in the heart, and 
im the coaſts of France on the other ſide; and, in both 
ales, the French mult have laid their country waſte, to 
farve the invading army. The ancient Normans kept 
france in continual alarms by ſuch incurſions; and it is 
n the power of their German poſterity to do fo again, 
wmenever England and Holland ſhall unite, and as long 
s they ſhall keep the command of the ſea, The very 
ame poſſibility will open itſelf to France againſt Eng- 
land, whenever the French ſhall obtain a ſuperiority at 
ka, with this advantage on their fide, that a French 
feet blocking up the communication between the New- 
alle collieries and London, would oblige England to 
knd a herald to France to ſue for peace, Againſt theſe 
ngers England has only five reſources ; but they are 
neat ones: The firſt is a general militia, upon the 
jan of that of Switzerland, but improved by adding 


tough ridicule may attend the obſervation, yet truth at- 


England were accuſtomed to ſtand fire, they could 
{ut off the proviſions, and haraſs the armies of one half 
of 


millery, and ſtill more by adding cavalry to it; for 


ends it too, that if the poſt horſes and hunting horſes 
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of France, though landed fafely in England, The f. 
cond, that the infantry of the army, guards and 2 
like that of Athens and Carthage, ſhould be obliged i 
their turns to do the duty of marines. The third, tha 


x int. 
tim 
obtal 
gn tl 


in a ſea war, England ſhould conduct her foreign trad, nen, 
chiefly in neutral bottoms, and employ the whole ſtrenęl an 
7 demon 


of her ſhipping and ſeamen to deſtroy the trade and 
ſcize the ſettlements of her enemies, and protect he 
own; ſo as to form a militia by ſea as well as by land 
a militia which maintains itſelſ, when a land militia i 
obliged to be maintained by the public : For which pur 
poſe rewards, naval honours, and proteꝗdion from prelf 
ing, ſhould be beſtowed on privateers, to animate nav: 
ſtrength in every nerve of + he nation, and to turn eve 
the merchants into monarcas. The fourth, that ever 
power of the mind of private and public perſons ſhoult 
be employed to extend the foreign trade and the ſiſherie 
of the nation. And the Jaſt, to obtain an incorporate 
union with Ireland, in order to double the importance 
of both countries; and a federal union with America 
in order to ſecure that union of force, on which the 
{trength_of nations depends; by which a thoufand mil 
chicks will be prevented, which, without that anticote 
lie in the womb of time, big with deſtruction to Eng 
land, and to America alto, In No. VII. of the Ap 
pendix, at the end of this volume, I ſhall examine tis 
practicability of bringing about theſe two unions. 

It is ſaid by ſome that hiſtory ought to relate events 
but not to make obſervations upon them, becauſe | hu 
cydides followed, in ſome degree, that rule, and Lucia 
preſcribes it. But Polybius, Tacitus, Davila, thovg! 
otherwiſe. At a time when the French King is leſſenin 
his army, contracting the royal expences, beſtowing the 
ſavings of both upon the increaſe of his navy, has juil 


robbed England of thirteen provinces, and has * 
er 


unces 
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time when the people of France are making ſtrides 
obtain that liberty, which, by the ſecurity it confers 
an the property, the perſon, and the honour of the 
en, has been the great ſource of the elevation of 
gland above all other nations; perhaps the above di- 
won may be excuſed. To me it appears, that, to 
je hiſtory, without drawing moral or political rules 
enduct from it, is little better than writing a ro- 
ce. 
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IRST Steps of the new Reign, — State of Alliances 
in Europe, — State of the Queen at Home. Re- 
lative State of the Engliſh and French Nations. 
State of Engliſh Miniftry. State of French Miniſiry. 
— State of the French Army. — State of French 
Alliances, and of the Cevennes. Combination of Cir- 
amſfances with perſonal Charagter. The French 
ling's Plan of War. ——- State of Scotland —— Diſpute 
encerning the Plan of the War on the Part of England. 


— Campaign on the Continent. 


A. D. 1702. 


HE public, which was more juſt to King William 
after his death than it had been during his life, as 

en happens to the great and good, when their ſupe- 
«iy can no longer create envy, watched the firſt moves 
lis ſucceſſor's reign with a jealous curioſity, to diſ- 
wer whether her former differences with him left any 
«es of reſentment againſt his memory. And, there- 
de, when Queen Anne, in her firſt ſpeech to the two 
Ks, ſaid, That her heart was zruly Engliſh, and they 
112 ſhould 
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after, in an addreſs of compliment, the words of whid 
are always contrived to be agreeable to the private ſen 
timents of a court, ſaid, that the ſucceſs of the firſt ei 
of the war had retrieved the honour of the Engliſh cam 
in war; all theſe expreſſions were ill received by d 
public, becauſe it was thought that the firſt alluded t 
the late king's partiality to foreigners ; the next to hi 
grants of the Iriſh forfeitures, after it was pretended tha 
he had promiſed to parliament not to make them; an 
the laſt, to the ſucceſs of his wars being tarniſhed yit 
the frequency of his defeats. But theſe traces of reſent 
ment were ſoon overlooked, as the firſt allies of pique 
in a woman, when, impelled by the ambition of Lon 
Marlborough, ſhe was feen to follow exactly the footltep 
which her predeceſſor had marked out for her, confirmed 
his alliances, declared war againft France in two month 
after his death, and gave 100, ooo J. for the ſervice of thi 


war, out of the revenue which parliament had aſſigned B 
herſelf, although it was not larger than that of Kn! 
William; and when the national vanity was flattered her 
a compliment which the Dutch, the Germans, ard sl 
Emperor, well knew to pay to the paſſions of the (es 
and of her favourite the Earl of Marlborough, u t | 
they appointed him, who was an Engliſhman, aud Hun 
never commanded above 3000 men, to be genera! of u. 
allied army, over the heads of all their own, their cu 
and their famed generals, thei 

The interval between the death of Charles II. of Spee 
and of King William, had been ſpent in negotiations ler 
intrigues in every court of Europe, great and litie, oe 
ſupport or oppoſe the elevation of the houſe of Bourvo1l the 
When the reſult of all theſe was known within abe 


after William's death, it appeared that 221 the Indie 
SD th 
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the Spaniſh Netherlands, the Milaneſe, Naples, Sicily, NN Iv. 


erdinia, the Duke of Savoy, whoſe daughter the young 8 
ing of Spain married to attach him to his cauſe, the 1. 
Fletors of Bavaria and Cologne, and the Duke of 
Wolfenbuttle, were taken out of the ſcale of the allies in 
he firſt grand alliance, and thrown into that of France 
n the ſecond : That Portugal, which had formerly been 
neutral, was now on the fide of the houſe of Bourbon : 
That although the Swedes were not in the ſcale of the 
touſe of Bourbon, they were taken out of that of the 
allies, becauſe Sweden was not obliged to hire troops to 
hem unleſs ſhe herſelf enjoyed peace, which ſhe never 
id during the courſe of the war: That the weight of the 
Turks was, by a peace, taken off the Emperor, but a 
nuch more troubleſome enemy was preparing to be put 
n their place, by inſurrections of his diſcontented ſub- 
das in Hungary. And, therefore, at firſt ſight, it ap- 
jeared to the world that the allies were overbalanced in 
the war. | 
But the new ſovereign of England poſſeſſed advantages State of the 
it home to which her predeceſſor had been a ſtranger. — 1 
der brother could not be played againſt her by France, 
s her father had been againſt King William, becauſe he 
was only thirteen years of age, His friends ſubmitted 
v her, becauſe ſhe had long kept a private connection 
vith them and her father's family, would have been en- 
itlzd to be regent during her. brother's minority, if ſhe 
kd not aſſumed the crown, and therefore appeared in 
liir eyes the proper perſon to hold the reins of govern- 
nent, while he was unable to do ſo; and being childleſs 
terſelf, he could have no competitor in her heart, for her 
ſieceſſion at leaſt. Her religious ſentiments in favour of 
ie Church of England from her infancy to her grave; 
*ntiments, in the ſincerity and ſteadineſs of which peo- 
le put much confidence when they engroſs a female 
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Dae TV, breaſt, attached the church party to her, and conſequently m 
BOOK |, EPR. reigt 
— dat tory party which was connected with it. The con. ol 
372, fidence which ſhe put in Lord Godolphin, who had con. boa 
trived to get the conſidence of the whigs, by preſſing for I jou 
that war with France, when he ſaw it was to be com. Wl, bi 


manded by his connection, the Ear] of Marlborough, 
which in the late reign he had, along with the tor 
party, oppoſed, and even loſt his place in the treaſury 
ſor oppoſing, added to the firmneſs of her reſolution to 
ſupport the late King's alliances againſt France, ſeemed 
to make her ſecure againſt the natural propenſity of the 
whig party to oppoſition. But above all, the dexterous 
game, which, though a dangerous and unroyal one, King 
William had been obliged, by the ſelfiſhneſs of his ſub- 
ies, to play between the two great parties of the na- 
tion, in which he turned whigs into tories, by giving 
them places and honours, and tories into whigs, by taking 
them back again, had weakened the diſtinction between 
both, and put it out of the power of zealots on either 
ſide to aſſume pretences to high principles of party, 
which the public believed to be inſincere on all ſides. 
Hence Lord Godolphin and Lord Marlborough, who 
were wiſe and moderate men, found it eaſy to form 2 
great party in the nation as well as in parliament, con- 
fiſting of moderate whigs and moderate tories, who met 
each other half way on principles, and the whole way on 
the meaſures which the Queen ſhould purſue in foreign 
politics, Even the diſtinction between whig and tory 
might, perhaps, have worn away altogether in this reigh, 


if the weakneſs of Queen Anne had not afterwards raiſed Wl .. 
up, for her own and her people's vexation, a new d- n 
tin gion, that of high church and low church, in its place. n 
But the ſuteſt of all proofs of the conceſſions which parties 
made to each other, appeared when the whigs gave WI) 


to the tories vindication of themſelves from the imputa- 
| ton 
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tan of their averſion to the war at the end of the late Pan 7 19, 


Wren; for they concurred in an addreſs, probably con- 
rived by Lord Godolphin to juſtify himſelf, which 
boaſted that the unanimity of the ſatisfaction of the 
houſe © vindicated the gentlemen of England who had, 
« by the vile pretences of deſigning men, been traduced, 
« and induſtriouſly repreſented as falſe to her Majeſty's 
« allies, becauſe they were true to the intereſts of their 
« country: — An apology from the tories, which was 
the more readily received by the Queen, becauſe they 
femed to have yielded to her what they had refuſed to her 
predeceſſor. And thus both whigs and tories vied with 
eich other, as generally happeys. on a new reign, which 
of them ſhould pleaſe the new ſovereign the molt and the 
ſooneſt. | | 

The nation too was in more fortunate circumſtances 
than it had been during the preceding war. France, in 
the courſe of that war, had, upon the calculations ſtated 
n a former part of theſe Memoirs, loſt near 350 millions 
lerling, and 400,000 men, to which number ought to 
de added 50,000 more, out of one half the French army, 
waich, from a very unwiſe parſimony, had been diſband- 
td on the confines of France, as ſoon as brought home at 
the peace from the different theatres of the war; and 
who, having no money to carry them forward, either in- 
ited in the neighbouring ſervices, or ſettled in the 
neighbouring countries, by which they were loſt to 
France, and gained moſtly to the enemies of France *. 


4 CC 0 12 = 


as a OY WY ©® 


C her native troops and ſeamen were about 80,000, 
whereas thoſe of France were near half a million, ſhe 
tad not loſt a ſixth part of the men that France had. 


* Fouquiorsy 
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The fleet of England was increaſed, while that of France 
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ere was diminiſhed. The merchant ſhipping and the'traii 
O OK 

ol England were become double of” what they had been 

17. at the peace of Ryſwick *. But above all, the operations 

Mr. Momtague, on public paper-credit, had opened the 

eyes of the nation to the greatneſs of its own reſourees, 

at a time when it did not owe above ten millions of debt 

and when Lewis XIV. by the number of his wars, anl 

the vanity and bad taſte (which laſt is always expenſive) 

of moſt of his buildings, and all his' gardens, for neat 

half a century, was ſtaggering under an immenſe debt 

which left him no reſources, but in ſubmitting to arts 

much beneath him to get money, and in the oppreſſian 

and defrauding of his people. For the meaneſt office 

were fold by government; for example, thoſe of dividin! 

and bundling up the hay for the uſe of the people d 

Paris +: And the ſalaries of higher offices, even of the 

| King's ſecretaries, were augmented, in conſideration of 

. money advances by thoſe, who held them : The plate 

was called in &: And the French government at one time 

raiſed the value of the coin ||, in order to make it 9 

farther in public payments; and at another time ſunk it 

in order to force it into the mint, upon the promiſe of 

recoinage at the ſtandard value : But when the money 

was got there, a pretence was uſed that the engines for 

coining were not quite ready, and a return was made, 

not in new coin, but in billets of ſtate ; a contrivance 

intended to gain, at the beſt, only a. temporary relief, # 

the expence of a laſting diſgrace ; but which was attended 

with a much worſe effect, for it put an inftant ſtop t 

credit, both public and private q. The conſequences of 

theſe things were, that Lewis paid an intereſt from twee 


* Vide Mr. Chalmer's eſtimate, which contains an exact and complet 
pattern for forming a barometer of the ſlate of a great maritime nations 
+ Gazette, October 13, 1701. 1 Ditto, § Ditto, May 29 
Ditto, September 15. A Ditto. 
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lo fifteen per cent. for the little money he could procure 3% N. 
in loans; and the billets of the treaſury paſſed in the CA, 
bring of the year 1701, at a diſcount of ten, and in 1702s 
Auguſt, of fifty per cent: But the ſureſt of all evidences 
of the diſtreſſes of the French monarchy for money are 
the three following facts: That in the year 1701, Lewis 
niſed money by turning many offices of honour, which 
were for life, or under reverſion to the crown, into offices 
of inheritance + : In the year 1696, he ſold five hundred 
ktters of nobility : And from the beginning of the war 
of the ſecond grand alliance, the croſſes of St. Lewis, 
which, becauſe they were, like the military crowns of the 
Romans, the rewards of military virtue, had thrown a 
ſpirit of emulation through the French armies, were 
publicly ſold in public offices f. In a country in which, 
at that time, family honours and military honours were 
every thing, and money nothing in compariſon of either, 
theſe are the laſt ſubjects which government would ſell, , 
From all thoſe circumſtances it was obvious that William 
often defeated, never ſubdued, inventive of reſources, patient 
and perſevering, had given a ſhake to the victorious and 
glittering Lewis on his throne, which could not fail to 
be felt by him in the next war he was to wage. 
But above all, the ſervants of the ſovereign of England State of the 


. . . F Wiſh le 
were more fortunate in their ſituations than thoſe of niſtry. TM 


Lewis XIV. Lord and Lady Marlborough poſſeſſed the 
abſolute dominion of the ſpirit of a miſtreſs, which being 
weak, naturally relied on that of others, and fond, re- 
lied on thoſe whom ſhe loved. Her huſband, the prince 
of Denmark, equally paſſive in his character, was at the 
head of the admiralty, Lord Marlborough at the head of 
tie army, Lord Godolphin, whoſe ſon was married to 


* Gazette, May 5, Auguſt 28, and September 15. 
7 Ditto, Auguſt 23, + Fouquiers. 
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one of his daughters, at the head of the treaſury, and 
Lord Sunderland, whoſe fon was married to another of 
them, ſecretary of ſtate; Lady Marlborough was groom 
of the ſtole to the Queen, and therefore neareſt and con- 
tinually fo to her perſon ; Lord Marlborough himſelf was 
a man of great beauty, talents for war and negotiation, 
and rendered popular in the nation, and even in parlia. 
ment, by the frowns of a court in the late reign : S0 
that he was maſter of the navy, the army, the treaſury, 
the ſtate, the palace, the parliament, and the people ; and 
as his plans of war and negotiation, becauſe he was 
both general and miniſter, were not dictated by others, 
and the ſupplies for executing them were furniſhed in a 
manner from his own houfe, he was completely maſter 
of both, without being embarraſled by the indolence, | 
paſſions, or intereſts of others, 

Whereas in France the miniſters and generals were 
diſunited by their ſeparate intereſts, and by court intrigues. 
Lewis XIV. grown ſelf-ſufficient by ſucceſs, inflead of 
leaving the conduct of campaigns to his generals in the 
field, iſſued orders to them from his cabinet councils at 
Verſailles: And in that cabinet Madam Maintenon, in 
whoſe apartment, to fave the King the trouble of going 
elſewhere, his councils were generally held, often directed 
thoſe meaſures, to which ſhe pretended ſhe was ſcarcely 
liſtening : A woman, perhaps the moſt amiable and re- 
ſpectable in his kingdom, but who muſt have had as ex- 
traordinary a fortune in her politics as in her marriage, 
if ſhe had added a third example to the only two known 
in the hiſtory of the world, thoſe of Zenobia and Queen 
Elizabeth, of women who had all the natural abilities, 
acquired talents, and courage of men to rule great king- 
doms : In conſequence of thele new councils of war, the 

enerals were ſometimes choſen according as their te- 
| > Iigious 
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Madam Maintenon, who was very devout, rather than 
according to the military powers of their minds. 

Add to this, that Lewis had outlived his great generals 
ind miniſters. Conde, Turenne and Luxemburgh were 
no more; and the public ſaw none who could fill their 
laces, becauſe the ſuperiority of their talents had damped, 
s great ſuperiority often does, the talents of others. 
Colbert, who, by his induſtrious and ſagacious genius, 
ad found treaſures in the reſources of trade and manu- 
ure, to ſupport his maſter's wars; Louvois, who, in 
de vigilance, ſublimity, and univerſality of his genius, 
al found for him magazines of arms and proviſions 
ery where, plans of offence and defence in war, forti- 
lations, troops, and diſcipline to make thoſe troops uſe- 
ul, were no more. Barbeſieux ſucceeded, but unequally, 
v Louvois z vainly thinking that it is the mark of a man 
if genius, to be a man of pleaſure, becauſe Alcibiades 
ws ſo; but forgetting that Barbeſieux was not Alci- 
des. To him ſucceeded Chamillard, raiſed by Madam 
lintenon, to conduct the ſtate, becauſe he had eon- 
ted well the affairs of her convent of St. Cyr, and 
% raſhly ventured to fill, alone, the two great depart- 

rents of miniſter of finance and of war, which Colbert 

nd Louvois had often confeſſed they could with difficulty 

nd time to execute ſeparately. h 
But the chief fatality which threatened Lewis, in en- 
ting into a new war, was that the diſcipline of his 
mies, that diſcipline to which the ſoldiers and com- 
wnders of Sparta, Rome, and the late King of Pruſſia, 
wed their victories, which had been introduced by Lou- 
vs, died with him. In conſequence of this diſſolution, 
lufeur Feuquiers relates, that high ranks were given 
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caſions, to inſiſt for commands for which they were not 
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whom they were to ſerve; and theſe again, in conſe, 
quence of their promotions, were entitled, on other oc. 


qualified ; that regiments were given to boys of family, 
to command veteran officers of character; that the bat. 
talions were fallen from ſeven hundred to five hundred 
men, and the ſquadrons in proportion, and their officers 
pocketed the difference of the pay; and that even of theſe 
weak battalions and ſquadrons, the officers allowed many 
of their men to go to their homes, on giving their pay 
in return for the indulgence. Hence the generals were 
deceived in the number of troops they commanded : The 
conſequence of which could not fail to be, that in th 
day of action they either could not cover the ground 
with the numbers they intended ; or if they did cover it 
they were obliged either to leſſen the number of thei 
ranks, or to increaſe the diſtance of the men in them 
The arms were often ill tempered, the clothing cold, the 
magazines late and ill ſupplied, from the connection be 
tween contractors and the public offices; the troops ill 
paid ; and neither officets not ſoldiers, from the colone 
to the drummer, were kept to their duty. 


To thoſe who looked forward to futurity, it appeared T 
that the allies of Lewis, ſo numerous at preſent, woul a fit 
ſoon prove the ſource of miſchief to him: For whi * 
chance was there, that Portugal would continue to ag 
grandize Spain, her ancient oppreſſor; or the duke « 2 
Savoy France, to endanger himſelf; or the Duke c 8 
Wolfenbuttle long withſtand enemies by whom he wa C < 
every where ſurrounded ? It was known to ſome, that i 
the mountains of the Cevennes, there was a ſecret fi “ 
of enthuſiaſm among the proteſtants, which the hand unn 
of England and Holland, if ſkilfully directed, might dra 4 
forth to the moſt miſchievous exploſions. F * 
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But by thoſe who combined the preſumptive effects of ** „. 

nal character, with thoſe which follow from the —— 
* of actual circumſtances, it was obſerved, that an 17. 
| xhauſted kingdom, a king ſtricken into age, a pious orgs + 4 
wife ſettling ſometimes the diſputes of divines, and ſome- pe: ſonal 
(nes of ftateſmen ; a ſtripling grandſon on the tottering — 
krone of Spain; armies without diſcipline, allies whoſe 
"tereſt it was to break their alliance, and a country 
which contained the ſeeds of religious diſcord within it- 
a, were oppoſed to the genius of Lord Marlborough 
d Prince Eugene; to the public credit of England, 
which could turn paper into gold, at a time when France 
ss playing tricks with her coin to deceive her people; 
; i the wiſdom of Holland, and of Fagel and Heinſus, the 
friends, ſcholars, and imitators of King William in ſim- 
plicity and utility of character; to the ambitious and 
tle Emperor Leopold; to the Electors of Brandenburgh 
and Hanover, impelled to ſupport that cauſe, to which 
be ſone owed the title of King, and the other that of 
actor, and hoped. to owe that of King alſo; and to the 
nit numbers, the valour, order, and obſtinacy of the 
voops of moſt of the Germanic body, 

Thoſe who reaſoned thus, reaſoned well; for, in ſuch 
2 ituation, had King William lived a few years longer, 
be had probably gained all the glories which the Duke 
of Marlborough did, and paſſed to poſterity as the greateſt 
general and politician that ever lived. 

The French King's own conſciouſneſs of theſe weak- The French 
deſſes appeared in his preparations for the new war. He King's plan 
had made the war of the firſt grand alliance an offenfive Ws 
one, and for that reaſon ſent ſix armies into the do- 
minions of his enemies and into the field, But he ob- 
vouſly began the war of the ſecond grand alliance upon 
a defenſive plan. He did not ſend above 10, ooo men 
into o Spain, under pretence that it was too far off to be 


attacked 
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* * * attacked by its enemies. Inſtead of oppoſing the entr 
| of the Germans into Italy through the Trentine, whic 
1702. he could eaſily have done, by taking poſſeſſion of 
trifling part of the Venetian territories, he placed gar 
riſons in the Milaneſe, and ordered Mareſchal Catinat tg 
remain with a ſmall French army between the Adige and 
the Po, againſt the army of the Emperor, in order tg 
; draw that Prince's troops to a greater diſtance from the 
fide of France; but aſſigned as his reaſon, that in that 
quarter he knew Catinat's army would be ſupported by 
the Spaniſh and Italian troops of the King of Spain, He 
ſent only 25,000 men into Bavaria, to join the EleQar, 
becauſe he ſaid he knew well that the EleQor's ſituation 
on the Danube gave him ſufficient power to torment the 
Emperor in the heart of his own dominions, without the 
aid of France; and he filled the ſtrong places on the 
ſide of the Rhine, and of the Netherlands, with great 
garriſons, ſending armies there rather to protect thoſe 
towns, than to fight his enemies in the field, refcettias, 
that in nine years of the laſt war, when he poſſeſſed on) 
a part of the towns of the Netherlands, he had loſt almoi 
none of them; and that now, when he poſſeſſed the 
whole, he could protract a war of ſieges as long as he 
pleaſed. Unfortunately for England, ſhe perceived not 
his plan, and inſtead of making a war upon France 
through France, or upon Spain and France, by ruining 
the trade and the harbours and the colonies of both, 
ſhe prepared to encounter her enemy in that very war of 
ſieges in the Netherlands which that enemy wiſhed 
for. | 
3 In Scotland alone the Queen was embarraſſed in her 
Sco.laud, government. The ſupplies granted in the late reign be- 
ing temporary, were expired; ſo that there was no 
money in the treaſury to ſupport either the civil go- 
vernment or the army; and the paſſions of the high 
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| account of the ſufferings of the Darien company, 
Auated from rage to ſullenneſs, and from ſullenneſs to 
In this ſituation a regular ſtate of a country 
, ſimilar to the country parties of England, ſtarted 
An appearance new in Scotland, except for a year 
two after the revolution, the only parties known there 
x five reigns having been thoſe of popery or reforma- 
m, of preſbytery or epiſcopacy, of loyaliſt or rebel: 
lit it was more formidable than the common country 
ries in England, becauſe it comprehended almoſt the 
ge nation, Theſe diſcontents gave advantage too 
another party, hoſtile to government, to increaſe in 
mbers, and in the open declaration of their ſenti= 
nts; the friends of the exiled family, who exclaimed 
the wrongs which had been done to royalty in Scot- 
id, had with vengeance been by heaven repaid. In 
er to ſettle all thoſe ferments the Queen, inſtead of 
mating the open and ſimple manner and conduct of 
r predeceſior, made uſe of the meaneſt and leaſt effi- 
t of all the arts of government, the art of deceit : 
b, by her miniſters both in England and Scotland, 
gaye the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that ſhe was ſin- 
ly in the intereſt of her brother, and would, in due 
de, do juſtice to it. In teſtimony of her ſincerity ſhe 
miſed, and ſoon after publiſhed in Scotland, a pardon 
al treaſonable practices, and took meaſures to re- 
ke the epiſcopal clergy in the churches, 350 of whom 
deen ejected ſoon after the revolution, becauſe they 
ad not take the oaths to the new government, and 
al whom were conſequently inimical to the cauſe 
ich hurt them, She filled many places of honour and 
at with the avowed partizans of her father, and gave 
Fomiſe, which ſhe ſoon after performed, to remove a 
ally, compoſed of men who had never once, even 
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in thought, ſwerved from the cauſe of the new pover 


Leven, and Hyndford, 

But theſe arts could not deceive Fletcher of Salto 
to whole opinions his countrymen looked up, becau 
they knew he had no object but his country, and wi 
ſaid, that moſt kings were bad, but a woman king y 
the worſt; nor the Duke of Hamilton (formerly | 
of Arran) who had placed himſelf at the head both 
the country party and of the Jacobites, and who, 
great power of intrigue, joined all the flaming perſon id h 
courage of his anceſtors, the Douglas's, in whoſe f gate! 
mily, by a ſingularity unparallelled in hiſtory, ten here 
ſuccecded to each other, Fletcher contrived, and pr 
ſented to the Queen's miniſters, his act of ſecurity (a 
terwards ſo famous), to make Scotland independent | 
ever of England and Engliſh counſellors. The Du nit 
of Hamilton inſiſted, that a new parliament ſhould 
aſſembled, inſtead of one which he complained had b 
choſen in the popular whig ferment of the revolut 
had ſat thirteen years contrary to all former precede 
and to the ancient conſtitution of Scotland, accord 
to which parliaments were annual, was by law difſoly 
by the death of the ſovereign *, and which never h 
been legal, becauſe a convention could not- be convert 
into a parliament. And to his propoſal the duke addt 
that, on this account, all its acts ſnould be declared n 
and the government veſted in the Queen, by a new ad 
his ſecret view in which was to void the forfeiture 
her brother: And then concealing one part of his p 


* In the year 1696 an adt had piſſed, impoweting the parliamedt 


being at the King's death to continue fix months after, in order to ſec bad 8 
the proteſtant religion, the ſucceſſion to the crown, and the peace of Bu 
kingdom. But the Duke of Hamilton contended that theſe ends bi T 

been attained by the Queen's a:ceflion, the parliament was diſſolv2s he 


under the terms of the act. | ; | ceſſio 
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from the country party, while he diſcloſed another, he 
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xropoſed to them that Fletcher's act of ſecurity ſhould A, 


de made the condition of the new ſettlement, But theſe 
propoſals being rejected by the Queen's miniſters, be- 
cauſe they thought them both too bold and too refined, 
the duke on the firſt day of the meeting of parkament, 
which ſat both peers and commons in one hall, appeared 
in his place, when all paying the reſpect to his rank of 
rreſerving ſilence till he ſpoke, he roſe and made a 
formal proteſt, delivered with a flow determined voice 
and high air, againſt the meeting as illegal, and imme- 
diately left the houſe, attended by eighty peers and com- 
moners, who were the greateſt number in the houſe, and 
of the beſt families, eſtates and characters in the na- 
ton, They marched in a body with a ſolemn pace, 
md in the ranks of parliament, with the Duke of Ha- 
milton at their head, firſt prince of the blood, by act of 
parliament next heir to the crown after the deſcendants 
of ſames VI. and beautiful and graceful above them all, 
amidſt the ſhouts of an innumerable multitude, from the 
parliament-houſe to a tavern in the middle of the city, 
where they dined together, to Enit the public by the ties 
of private union. The dean and faculty of advocates, 
in a public act, declared the proteſt and the conduct of 
the ſeceding members to be according to the conſtitution 
ind to law, The commiſhoner, the Duke of Queenſ- 
terry, however, continued the ſeſſion of parliament, 
mich declared it high treaſon to call the Queen's title, 
« the validity of the preſent parliament in queſtion, 
granted a ſupply to maintain the army, and reprimanded 
tte dean and faculty of advocates for the opinion they 
lad given. 

But theſe meaſures ſettled not the humours of men. 
The Earl of Marchmont, whoſe forfeiture for his ac- 
elon to the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion had been 
tepealed in the preſent parliament, terrified by the ad- 

Vor. III. LI vances 
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. 12 1 * vances of the court to the Jacobite party, and by the Wyc:'s 
w—,—- idea of even pointing at making the acts of a parliament WMcrite 
1702. void on which his all depended, made a motion to ſctils pinds, 
the crown, in the event of the failure of the Queen and yy it 
her iſſue, upon the family of Hanover. No one (e. Way of 

conded him: It was received with a general hiſs; and Magd 

a motion even followed to commit him priſoner to the Ml plan 

caltle, for propoſing to ſettle the crown on the ſame WW capt! 

head that was to wear the crown of England, before dem. 

the independence of Scotland upon England was ſettled, WW Emp 

And the people, who are always ready to graſp at pre. Wk dit 

tences for not paying taxes, refuſed to pay the ſupplies, Mel fr 

under the excuſe that they were impoſed by an illegal Winds 

power: In conſequence of which little of the tax was ine 

levied, and that little almoſt only by the violence o! im- The 
priſonment and free quarters. Uncertain what to do, Wire 

the Queen ordered the parliament to be prorogued, and N., 
proceeded to the war, without one of the beſt arms of e ir 

war, recruits and regiments as numerous as ſhe pleaſed, Wile: 

from a country which made part of the ſame iſland, bro 

obeyed the ſame ſovereign, had the ſame intereſt with WiWlity 
England, and whoſe inhabitants regarded war as an em— of, 

ployment for profit, and as a paſtime, becauſe they Ne 

loved it, d 

Difputes In the mean time a diſpute had ariſen in the cabinet of Ne 
. Front the England, concerning the mode of conducting the war. Wiſer 
carrying on Lord Rocheiter preſſed for a war by ſea, to be directed es 

C War, 


againſt the trade and ſettlements of France and Spain, 
and that only a ſmall force ſhould be ſent to protect the 
Dutch in the Netherlands, until it ſhould appear that a 
greater was neceſſary. Lord Marlborough, on the other 
hand, becauſe he was to command the allied army there, 
which was to conſiſt almoſt totally of Engliſh and 
Dutch, inſiſted that the great exertions of England 
ſhould be made by land, and in the Netherlands. The 
Queen, diſtracted by the reſpe& which ſhe owed to her 

uncle's 
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wele's opinions, and her partiality to thoſe of her fa- 
write and his wife, following the courſe of all weak 
winds, hoped to pleaſe both parties, by ſending a large 
my into the Netherlands, and a fleet, with a ſtrong 
wly of troops, to take Cadiz, But the compromiſe 
ik:d not Lord Rocheſter, who ſaid, That it was a 
plan to have two land wars inſtead of one; that the 
capture of Cadiz was no attack upon the trade or ſet- 
'tlements of France or Spain, and might ſerve the 
Emperor's family, but not the Queen of England.“ 
ha diſguſt he threw up his government of Ireland, re- 
ved from buſineſs, and left Lord Marlborough and his 
b:nds to laviſh the treaſures and blood of England in a 
ntinental war, as they pleaſed, 

The war had begun the former ſummer in Italy, 
re Prince Eugene had taken Cremona in the night- 
ze, by the ſtratagem of a prieſt opening a ſecret paſ- 
be into the town, and loſt it next morning, by the 
xcident of an officer's exerciſing his troops early, which 
brought to the relief of the town. By a ſingular 
aity of war Mareſchal Villeroy, the commander in 
x, was the almoſt only perſon of his army who was 
we priſoner. In the campaign of the preſent year 
ud Marlborough, at the head of the allied army of 
$000 troops, took with rapidity Stephenſwaert, Venloo, 
lremond, and Leige on the Maeſe, by which the 
les gained the command of the country between the 
we and the Scheldt. The Germans higher up took 
kiſervert and Landau, which connected the armies on 
* Macſe and the Rhine: And in conſequence of theſe 
advantages a way was opened for the allies to turn 
war into the Netherlands, or France, or Germany, 
ey pleaſed. During theſe ſucceſles the French army 
red round the allies, making attempts, and inſtantly 
drawing them, even although the Duke of Bur- 
ay was for ſome time at its head, becauſe it was tied 
| L12 down 
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* x TIV. down by the defenſive plan which Lewis had reſolved o 
o o K |. 

Tieres and Traerbach were, however, taken by t 

170%, French. One great battle was fought at Luzara, i 

Italy, and another at Fridlingen in Germany, where 

both ſides claimed the victory, becauſe both were de 

feated, But the young King of Spain, who was in the 

firſt of theſe battles, gained more than a victory, whe 

he raiſed his character in the eyes of his Spaniſh ſubjeds 

by a letter which, in his way to the army, he wrote ti 

the Duke de Vendoſme, who commanded it, not to fig 

till he ſhould arrive, adding a gallant compliment, in 


geniouſty expreſſed, „that his high opinion of the D #1 
« was beſt marked by his fear, leſt, in his abſence, H 75 
&« duke ſhould do too much “.“ ord 

The rapid fuccefles of Lord Marlborough, however Ba 


ſhewed Europe that France was no longer what ſhe ha 
been, when, inſtead of loſing towns, ſhe took the 
every where, and inſtead of avoiding battles, ſought fe 
and won them. But as two months were conſumed | 
the ſiege of Keylervert, and above three in that of Lan 
dau, Lewis conſidered the time loſt to his enemies 3 
ictories gained by himſelf, and calculated that, at 
rate of two campaigns ſpent in two drawn battles, 0 
town taken and retaken in Italy, two towns taken b 
each fide in Germany, and four towns of no gre 
ſtrength and leſs preparation loſt in the Netherlands, 
and his enemies would grow grey-headed before t 
Spaniſh monarchy was wrefted from his grandfon : B. 
a plan which to be explained implied diſgrace, was 90 
ſeen by hie lies, Theſe lofles however, which appear 
greater becauſe they were new, detached the Duke 
Wolfenbuttle from his alliance, and made the Duke 
Savoy meditate a detection in private, 1 be toc 
after made public. 
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SH DISGRACE of the Fleet in the Weſt Indies.—— Fate 
7 Admiral! Bembow and his Officers. Preparations 
il fir the Expedition to Cadiz. — Deſcription of Cadiz 
andits Bays. — Five Circumſtances relating to them. —— 
The Expedition diſappointed, and Cauſes of it — Dif- 
orders at St. Mary's. Deſcription of Vigo and its 
Bay. Great Succeſs in the Bay of Vigo, and Cauſes 
fu. — Re flectiont. 
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8 the two moſt uſeſul, and perhaps ſublime powers 

of the human mind, next to high ſentiment, ar- 
Invention and foreſight, ſo, endued with theſe, the late 
King, though involved in difficulties from his earlieſ“ 
youth to his grave, extricated himſelf from them all. 
In conſequence of the habit of exerting thoſe powers ne 
tad made preparations for the new war, even bef- his 
eſt parliament had encouraged him to under! it: 
And it was owing to this preparation that his _eflor 
began the war with ſo much eaſe, and fe | cle ap- 
fearance of effort, as to aſtoniſh Europs«. Foreſeeing 
the dangers to which the Weſt Indies would be expoſed 
om the vicinity and the junction of the French and 
Spaniſh powers in thoſe regions, he had, in the laſt tage 
of his life, ſent a fleet of ten ſhips of the line to protect 
tem, under Admiral Bembow. 
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But it is a true obſervation, that the exertions of for. 
vice are exactly in proportion to the vigilance of the 
ſovereign or his miniſters over them, Queen Elizabeth 
had been vigilant to every department of the ſtate; in 
conſequence of which ſhe was well ſerved in every one 
of them. James the Firſt, amidſt his ſcholarcraft and 
his kingcraft, neglected both the fea and land ſervice of 
his kingdom; the conſequence was, that both fell into 
diſgrace in the eyes of Europe. His ſucceſſor, obliged 
by neceſſity to raiſe and to lead troops, recovered the 
reputation of the Engliſh arms by land; but the ſame 
neceſſity diſabled him to attend to the ſea ſervice, and it 
ſcarcely had a name in his reign, Cromwell, more for- 
tunate in ſituation, ſucceeded to the command of armies 
in good order ; and then extended his care and attention 
to the fleet, by which he ſhook Europe with the terror 
of Engliſh arms by land and by ſea. Charles the Se- 
cond, who had a natural genius for naval affairs, and 
therefore attended to them, enabled the navy of Eng- 
land to defy the ſicets of Holland, France, and part of 
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the North, joined againſt him. James the Second, in WW. T 
his ſhort reign, attended to both ſervices for the benefit tool 
of one who he little thought was to reap it. But King Wiſp of 
Wiliiam, by his predilection for the land ſervice more Nic a 
than the other, had weakened the ſpirit of that other. Nucuſ 
Of is he felt the effects, when, offering the com- Net. 


mand af the Weſt India fleet to different officers, they 
had excuſed themſelves under different pretences, to 
avoid the danger of the climate and of the ſervice, It 
is a ſtory current among the ſeamen, that the King, 
who like other Dutchmen did not diſlike a pun, ſaid, 
« Well, ſince theſe beaux will not go, I mult apply to 
% honeſt Bembow ;” and that when he was making an 
apology to that admiral for deſiring him to return to the 


Weſt India tation, from which he had lately come, 
| Bembow 
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mow interrupted him with an anſwer, which im- 3 
med, that he did not underſtand apologies to an officer, 3 
hoſe part it was to obey, as it was the King's to com- 174. 
und. The ſame effects, either of effeminacy of ſpirit, 
of diſorder in ſervice, or rather perhaps of both (for 
two go commonly together) in the officers of the 
u appeared in the firſt ſea action of the new war: 
in, Bembow having received intelligence that the 
ench fleet was in the ſeas in which King William 
expected it would be, went in queſt of it, and on 
219th of Auguſt found it on the coaſt of St. Martha, 
amanded by Du Caſſe in a noble ſeventy-four gun 
dy but the reſt of the force was inferior to the Engliſh, 
mbow hung out the ſignal of battle, and engaged : 
it three of his captains, Kirkby, Wade, and Con- 
ible, fell aſtern, under the ſame excuſe which in Weſt 
tia ſeas, where calms and breezes are inſtantaneous in 
ceſſion, and partial in the ſpace that they occupy, 
ey officer may find at hand for not fighting; the ex- 
le, that a ſudden calm prevented them from coming 
The French, however, fled. Next day Bembow 
took them, and renewed the engagement; but the 
p of Capt, Walton, afterwards ſo famous for his la- 
nic account of the deſtruction of the Spaniſh fleet off 
reuſe, was diſabled, and he was ſent off to Jamaica 
refit, Notwithſtanding this loſs, Bembow continued 
purſuit and the engagement the ſame day and the 
but without ſucceſs, becauſe his three captains 
kept their diſtance, On the fourth day it was ob- 
ed that the French admiral's ſhip was diſabled, and 
bow boarded her three times, The reſt of the 
liſh fleet then came up and attacked her; but the 
* captains finding more reſiſtance than they ex- 
Keg, again retired; and the reſt of the French fleet 
ung to their admiral's aſſiſtance, he was ſaved. In 
this 
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He was carried below fainting, and his leg cut off - 
but he gave orders for the couch on which he lay to by 11 
carried to the quarter deck, and ſeeing the three captain guſt: 
not in action, fired on them to bring them into it: Bul dete 
they ſtill not advancing, he ordered all his captains iim a 
board, who adviſed him not to engage any more; an twen 
Kirkby perſuaded Capt. Fag, the admiral's captain, ani pai 
Capt. Vincent, to ſign a paper with him, that the nd 
would not continue the engagement a fifth time; t none 
conſequence of which was, that the French ſlee won 
eſcaped. One of Bembow's friends lamenting the lo aiſi 
of his leg, I would rather have loft them both (i ie cc 
he) than ſeen the diſgrace of this day,” ord 
Bembow brought ſeveral of his captains to a cou com; 
martial in Jamaica, of which he refuſed to be prefidenifci tt 
becauſe he ſaid he was conſcious he could not be ame 
impartial judge. Kirkby and Wade were condemneWl took 
to be ſhot: Conſtable eſcaped the ſame ſentence, by Int 
premature death: But Fag and Vincent were only ſu nile 
pended, becauſe Bembow, in his evidence, generouſſii they 
declared that they had behaved gallantly in the engage une 
ments, and that he imputed their ſigning Kirkby's pap land 
to a belief that ſucceſs among cowards was impoſſib i the 
Bembow ſoon after died of his wounds, applauding tn Eno 
valour of the French, and lamenting the want of it d! 
his own countrymen. The only proper puniſhment ver 
cowards is death, becauſe they fear it more than ſhame Ver 
and therefore Kirkby and Wade were ſhot as ſoon Wi part 
they came on the coaft of England. Their relation zz 
who were of good families, obſerved, that as the d 
courage had been hitherto unimpeached, their fault haWt 1 
ariſen from a deſire to pull down the character of Wi kk 


commander, who being of a rough temper, nad treat 
them with roughneſs; an excuſe more dangerous to ie 
vice than cowardice itſelf, 
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In the mean time the confedetate fleet bf England 4 gs . 1 5 
ind Holland had left the coaſt of England on the 29th Au 

July, and arrived before Cadiz on the 12th of Au- Log | 
zuſt: The greateſt armament that ever ſailed along the tions for the 
xeltern coaſt of Europe; for, it conſiſted of fifty Eng- — 
in and Dutch line of battle ſhips, thirty-eight frigates, 
wenty ordnance ſhips, with a number of other veſſels of 
var d, and carried fourteen thouſand Engliſh and Dutch 
und forces, which were commanded by the Duke of Or- 
nond, The fleet was commanded by Sir George Rooke, 
won whom, in order to give him greater ſtate, the com- 
niſion of vice admiral was conferred, and no higher could 
te conferred; becauſe the Queen's huſband bore the title of 
ord admiral. Then appeared a ſecond time, within the 
compaſs of two years, the importance of the command 
of the ſea to England; for, at the ſight of ſo vaſt an 
umament failing along the coaſt of Portugal, the King 
took meaſures to detach himſelf from the alliance of 
france and Spain, under the excuſe that they had pro- 
niſed that protection to his capital, which it was viſible 
bey were not able to give. It was ſingular in the for- 
une of Rooke, the ſon of a country gentleman in Eng- 
and; to be the ſame admiral who made one ſovereign in 
de north, and another in the ſouth, bend to the flag of 
England, when they beheld it waving over the capitals 
Denmark and Portugal. But the greatneſs of the 
peparations (unlike to thoſe of King William againſt 
Denmark, all of whoſe plans of war had order and pro- 
portion in them) contributed to hurt the expedition 
winſt Cadiz: For, the bay of Cadiz was not capable 
of containing the whole of the armament; and part of 
b was obliged to lie expoſed in the ocean on the ſouth 


de of Cadiz, where a ſingle ſtormy night might have 


* Sir George Rooke's examination, 
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The commanders in chief, too, diſcorded : Rooke, ſu- * 
percilious, as all the ſeamen of that age were, deſpiſing i (afe f 
the inexperience,of the duke; perhaps too (a thing not ure 
unuſual among the country gentlemen of England) ſdes, 
proud to ſhow that he deſpiſed his rank; and the duke, is ſo 
provoked by that air of ſuperiority which the experience n 
of Rooke made him think himſelf entitled to aſſume. ind 
Rooke had, beſides, diſapproved from the beginning of uma 
the expedition itſelf * ; and perhaps thought, without] e 
being ſenſible himſelf of the meanneſs of indulging ſuch 3 
a thought, that the credit of his opinion would be called Jong 
in queſtion if the enterpriſe ſhould be attended with bon 
ſucceſs, in th 

The ſituation of Cadiz and its two bays, which it is te 
of much importance to England to know with minute weir, 
neſs, is attended with the five following circumſtances: St. 

I. One fide of the two bays of Cadiz, both outeſ nort 
and inner, is formed by a narrow neck of land whic F 
runs into the weſtern ocean, three miles in length, from l0. 


a place called the Pillars of Hercules, and in ſome 
places not two hundred yards in breadth, At the 
weſtern extremity of this neck the town of Cadi 
ſtands, well fortified towards the land on the eaſt, and 
towards the bay on the north, but not towards the 
ocean on the ſouth ; becauſe attacks have been dreaded 
from the land and from the bay, but not from the ocean 
on account of the danger to which ſhipping lying in 
open ſea would be expoſed. The landing on this neck 
is poſſible from the bay in ſome places, but eaſy iro 
the ocean in different places, and particularly in tht 
mouth of the river St. Pedro, two miles eaſt of the 
Pillars of Hercules, becauſe in thoſe places the water | 


* Burnett, 
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hallow on the ſhore for the boats to land, deep on the 
coaſt for the ſhips to protect them, and the anchorage 
afe for both. The ſpace of ground allotted by na- 

ture for the town, which is confined by the ſea on three 
des, and by the neceſſary fortifications on the fourth, 
"Ws is o ſmall, that there is no room in the town for the 
"WM markets, ſtore-houſes, magazines of proviſions, cellars, 
and other acceſſaries of food for man and beaſt cuſ- 
tomary in other great cities: And therefore Cadiz re- 
ceives its food from day to day not within itſelf, nor 
from the land around itſelf, but from the continent, and 
dong the narrow neck of land on which it ſtands, or 
from the fiſheries in the ſea.—Laſtly, Placed in a manner 
inthe middle of the ocean, it enjoys no ſprings of freſh 
water, but is obliged, when rain water ſaved in reſer- 
yoirs fails, to be ſupplied with water from the port of 
It, Mary's, on the oppoſite fide of the bay on the 
north, 

From thoſe various circumſtances it follows, that to 
a lodgment of troops on the neck of land to cut off 
proviſions, and to a fleet ſtationed in the bay to cut off 
mater in a ſeaſon of drought, Cadiz muſt yield without 
either the one or the other firing a gun; and few troops 
vill be required, becauſe the neck of land is narrow, and 


one of their flanks will be protected by the bay, and the 
ther by the ocean. 


— kw — 7 — — 


II. From want of ſpace the ſtreets are en g nar- 
ow: And from the ſame cauſe the houſes are high, 
conſiſting of many ſtories, and the roofs flat; for peo- 
ple build in the air, who cannot build on the ground, 
nd are obliged to enjoy the open air on the tops of their 
touſes, when they cannot do fo in ſtreets, where every 
pllenger joſtles with another. Eighty thouſand inha- 
ditants in Cadiz are crowded together on a ſpot which 
4 M m 2 would 
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pony I. would ſcarcely be occupied by ten thouſand any wherein th 
— elſe. exch 
1702, 


Hence there is no town in Europe more expoſed ta 
miſchief from a bombardment than Cadiz ; for, a heayy 
bomb falling on the flat roof of a houſe, would break 
through ſeveral, or burſting in a narrow ſtreet filled 
with people, would deſtroy multitudes : And the bom- 
bardment is ſafe, becauſe the veſſels would keep their 
ſtation while the weather was good, and retire into the 
bay when it changed; and the coaſt on that part of the 
ſouth of the town from whence bombs could reach it, is 
deep: It is rocky indeed; but chains inſtead of cables 
fixed to the anchors, would prevent the accidents u 
which ropes are expoſed among rocks. 


ee, III. The outer bay of Cadiz is ſeparated from the 
inner bay called the Pointal, which ſerves as a road fo 
the ſhips when they do not lie in the outer bay, by twe 
points of land, which approach ſo near as to be about 
ſeven hundred yards from each other. On theſe pointy 
there are two forts; one of which on the ſouth is calle 
St. Laurent, the other on the north Matagorda ; ant 
near to this laſt, within the inner bay to the eaſt, then 
is a ſmall fort on a ſmall iſland called St. Louis. At 
the eaſt ſide of the Pointal ſtand the Caraccas and docks 
which comprehend the magazines and naval ſtores d 
Spain, receive the wealth of the Weſt Indies, Spanili 
main, South Seas, and Philippines, of the Spaniſh mo 
narchy; and where the royal navy is built and a 
reened. The Caraccas and docks are weakly detended 
becauſe Cadiz, and the forts at the narrows between the 
two bays, are deemed to be its beſt defenders. The 
outer bay is about fix miles in length, in a round form; 
and the inner ſimilar in its forms, but inferior both! 
length and breadth. When a Spaniſh fleet of war li 


in 
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tepth, or anchorage, which makes it neceſſary for them 
to do ſo, or perhaps from a deſire to make their move- 
ments more eaſy, and leſs ſubject to diſorder in a bay, 
in which, becauſe land-locked, the winds muſt be va- 
riable 3 and for the moſt part they lie in the fame order 
dſo in the outer bay, probably for the {ame reaſons. 
The tide is rapid and full, and riſes ten feet high. The 
mouth of the outer bay lies fair from the ocean, and 
tom the prevailing wind, the weſtern, the force of 
which js increaſed by its being confined by the two ſides 
of the bay through which it ruſhes: And from the 
mouth of the bay, the paſſage runs almoſt in a ſtraight 
ine to the outmoſt point of the Pointal. So that no- 
ting can ſtop a fleet in the outer bay till it comes to the 
farts at the narrow paſſage. If theſe are paſſed, no- 
thing can ſtop it till it comes to the Caraccas; And 
yith a ſtrong tide, wind, and ſea, it will go with ex- 
treme velocity from the extremity of the one bay to 
that of the other. 

From hence it follows that a ſquadron (for only a 
ſquadron, not a fleet, is required) of clean Engliſh 
hips, with fire-ſhips in their train, under pretence of 
ping to Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, or any where 
tle near the ſame courſe, might, without danger, de- 
boy a Spaniſh fleet of far ſuperior number, and force 
de Caraccas ; becauſe ſuch a ſquadron, advancing in 
Wat order it pleaſed to form, could attack the Spaniſh 
lips one by one, and one ſhip with ſeveral ; or if theſe 
lips tacked, their tacks behoved, in a narrow ſpace, to 
de ſhort; and in every tack the Engliſh ſeamen would 
be the advantage, becauſe more expert in working 
lips than the Spaniards, The ſame want of room 
would put it out of the power of the enemies to avoid 
the 
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in the inner bay, the ſhips lie in a row at the end of 4 hay * 
each other, from ſome circumſtance in the current, | 
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the hre-ſhips: And if they retired into the Pointal, the 


no more, to each ſhip, and none at all to ſome, might 
follow them, and find till greater advantages in a ſmalls 
than in a larger ſpace of action. 

But if after all they ſhould: miſs their blow, the fame 
tide which at the flood had carried them into Cadiz bay 
would at the ebb carry them out again, even though the 
wind was from the welt, if it was not very ſtrong 
For, in the war before laſt, Capt. Clements made 
attack upon three zebeques lying before St. Mary's, te 
tired with the tide, returned next morning with it, at 
tacked again, and retired with ſafety ; although then 
was a Spaniſh fleet in the bay looking on, but which 
becauſe the ſhips were unwieldy, and the ſeamen or 
ſhore, as is commonly the caſe in all Spaniſh ports 
could not be got ready in time enough to intercep 
them. 


IV. If an attack ſhould be limited to the ſhips in tt 
Pointal, and to the Caraccas and docks, there are tut 
circumſtances which favour it. The firſt is, thatt 
diſtance upon the neck of land between the ocean a 
the Pointal, is not two hundred yards over, and th 
paſſage ſo flat that at the earthquake of Liſbon the ty 
waters met; and from the ſide within the Pointal, 
large ſpace of the bay is ſo ſhallow as to be dry at lol 
water: From whence it follows, that batteries erect 
on that narrow ſpace, either in the common way « 
breaking ground, or by uſing ſacks of earth, coul 
reach ſhips in their paſſage going out or in from the outs 
into the inner bay, and by the greater weight of gu 
which might be landed of any ſize, could deſtroy an 
ſhips of war that were brought to bear upon them, m6 
of which, from the ſhallowneſs of water, could not“ 


ſhips of ſize; and it alſo follows, that boats could 
| conve)t 
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conveyed over upon rollers to the Pointal, where, from PAR IV. 


f the water, they could be ſafe, and yet, filled with 
-mbuſtibles, might make their excurſions during the 
right, or even in the day time, to ſet fire to the ſhip- 
ping, docks, or any other object they could reach. In 
wth caſes the batteries on the neck, and the boats in 
de ſhallows of the Pointal, might receive protection 
tom the ſhipping on the ſouth of the neck. — The ſe- 
cond circumſtance is, that troops landed from the fide of 
the ocean, at the mouth of the river of St. Pedro, 
which connects with the Caraccas a few miles off, and 
ith the docks, which are near half way between the 
youth of the river and the Caraccas, might attack both 
them on the land fide: And the troops on their march 
um the mouth of the river to the docks and Caraccas, 
would have one flank covered by the river, and at the 
me time protect their ſmall craft, which, in a depth of 
two to three fathoms, could bring up all military ſtores 
nd proviſions for their uſe. 


V. To protect Cadiz and its bays, requires a far 
gester force than Spain has to ſpare. Even a great 
ce ſeparated in fix different places, to wit, the town, 
de three forts, the Caraccas, and the docks, which 
ud give no aid to each other, would be diſtracted, and 
fil victims piecemeal to an enemy, who could direct his 
wole force to one or two objects alone. 
Theſe circumſtances have remained the ſame for two 
enturies paſt, during all which time the fleets of Eng- 
and, with a cruel ſatire upon their admirals and ad- 
lralties, have paſſed and :epalled Cadiz without ever 
nce thinking to take advantage of them. But what 
Fs formerly not difficult, is become much eaſier now, 
te Mr. Millar's invention and improvements upon the 
pironace gun, the largeſt of which, to throw a ball of 
an 


f 'B 
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PazTIV. an hundred pounds weight above two miles, „ does not 
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R weigh a twenty-four pounder gun; and the ſmall ones, 
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ſuch as the ſix pounders, are ſo light, that one of them 
with its carriage can be born upon a couple of poles by 
two men carrying their arms ſlung at the ſame time; 
Thirty or forty of theſe large carronades placed on th 
narrow neck of land to the eaft of Cadiz, would defend 
it againſt a hoſt of enemies, and bar all ſallies from the 
town, becauſe the ſhot, when the guns are charged with 
canniſter, falls in a ſheet fourteen hundred feet in length 
nearer or further off according to the different gravitie 
of the parts of which it is compoſed, and therefor 
would mow down a column of troops, which in tha 
narrow ſpace could advance only in columns. The 
ſame carronades would reach Cadiz, and throwing bal 
of an hundred pounds weight, to fall upon the flat roof 
of houſes ſix or ſeven ſtories high, would deſtroy all be 
low them *. 


Th 


* In the late war there was a party in the army and navy for and agiin 
theſe carronages, in conſequeace of which they were little uſed. But, 
thoſe parties, it was obſervable that all the men of genius and invention ve 
on the one fide, and the dunces and pedants on the other, The latter part 
were lucky in this reſpect, that in a new invention the carriages were not 
firſt properly contrived, and therefore the guns bounced, But that defet 
has ſince been remedied, or certainly may be remedied, This invention 
amidſt all its horrors, may prove beneficial to mankind ; becauſe, by tl 
uſe of general and equal deſtruQion, it may force nations to keep pee 
with each other, But at any rate it is of the laſt importance to Britai 
becauſe it preſents her with a ſhield to guard her only vulnerable parts, ht 
docks, and other maritime places, which cannot be turned into fortrell 
without danger to liberty at home, nor left as they are without beiog el 
poſed to inſalt from abroad; one of which, in time of war, requires 
fleet ſtationed to defend it, inſtead of annoying the enemy, when th 
enemy, I mean France, needs no ſuch protection, becauſe her fortif 
maritime places defend themſelves, To perſons of philoſophical minds, 
a diſtance from politics, and all thoſe politicians who keep mea of gen 
always at a diſtance from men in power, it was an amuſement of! 
(though a painful one) to ſee one-half of the engineers, generals, admin 
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The Spaniards were fo confcious of the weakneſs of Ron oe 
Cadiz, that when the confederate fleets under the Duke 
o Ormond and Sir George Rooke arrived there, they , 3722 | 
earned that the Spaniards had ſent all their valuable gione p- 
es acroſs the bay to Port St. Mary's; and four no up gr 
ſhips of war of fixty guns, with eight galleons, had 
tired into the Pointal. An Engliſhman in that age 
could not hear the words Spaniſh iets pronounced, 
jithout aſſociating with them the idea of mountains of 
ld and filver. The fleet and army were therefore 
dike difappointed to hear that their prey had efcaped 
tem, but re- animated when they heard that it was no 
further off than St. Mary's; and the ideas of honour 
zwe place to thoſe of avarice in all. The gunners de- 
cared that their bombs could not reach the town ; the 
fldiers, that the landing on the neck was not ſafe ; the 
mpincers, that no lodgment could be made there; the 
kamen (with the exception of rear admiral Sir Stafford 
Jarbairn, who offered to run through the Narrows if 
ny other would follow him), that the paſſage into the 
arrows was dangerous, becauſe defences had been 
brown acroſs it, by ſinking veſſels and anchors ; the 
lots, that the mouth of the river St. Pedro was neither 
kep nor ſafe ; and ſome of the captains of ſhips who 
ky between Cadiz and St. Catharine's complained that 
ley were expoſed to the enemy's fire, though the places 
above four miles aſunder. But all agreed, and 


{ makers of bad ſpeeches for or againſt miniſters, diſputing in parliament 

jon to begin to miſapply millions at home, after millions had been mi ſap- 
td abroad, for the purpoſe of making bad fortifications worſe, when a 
u hundred carronades, throwing the weight of 100 pounds, and judi- 
al diſpoſed, could guard the forts of England, and of ber dominions, 
Faſt the attacks of the univerſe, Can it be believed that any ſhip wil 
ach a battery of guns which throw balls of ſuch a weight that s few 
item ſtriking the bull will Gok a ſhip, or throw a ſheet of cannifter - 
one of which going acroſs a deck, will clear it both of men and 
Rindage ? 
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$4445 4 Sir George Rooke among the reſt, that a landing a 
Port St. Mary's was the ſure way to reach Cadiz, by 
270%. marching round the bay to it. The Duke of Ormond, 
almoſt alone, preſſed for an attack upon the town either 
by land or ſea, perhaps remembering that he was in the 
ſame ſituation with the gallant Earl of Eſſex in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who had like him been op. 
poſed by his council in his wiſh to attack Cadiz, had: 
Jaſt prevailed with them, and when he did fo, threw hi 
hat into the air in a tranſport of gallant joy. But the 
duke's prefling inſtances in council and out of counci 
proved fruitleſs. He was diſtracted too by the prince d 
Heſſe Darmſtadt, formerly viceroy of Catalonia, wh, 
aſſured him, that if he gave the delay of a week or tu 
to the Spaniards, they would yield to their natural bj 
againſt France; by Rooke, who taking advantage 
the terms of the maniteſto publiſhed in Spain by orde 
from England *, put him in mind that he was to defend 
not deſtroy the towns of the Queen's ally, and there 
fore not to bombard Cadiz; and by letters from Mr 
Methuen, ambaſſador in Portugal, who, being generc 
himſelf, ſaid, that the beſt way to conquer Spain was b 
generoſity. Yet the duke for ſome days ſtill delaye 
quitting Cadiz; and in the mean time Rooke, conh 
to his cabin by the gout, or pretending to be fo, he: 
of his agonies with a ſullen indifference, and with ti 
ſame indifference gave orders to his ſhips to protect 
landing on the continent oppoſite to Cadiz, when ti 
duke had at laſt been prevailed upon to land there. 
The troops were landed in the bay of Bulls, at 
near a week ſpent in taking the fort of St. Catharine's 
and other forts there, When the duke came firſt to 
bay of Cadiz, he had ſummoned the governor of Cadi 


#* Manifefto publiſhed in Gazette of September 10, 1703: 
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% Duke of Villadarias, to ſurrender : With a Spaniſh A hub oy 
o O K TH 
hirit the governor anſweted, “That he would follow . 
« the generous examples of his anceſtors, who had 3703. 
« never owed their elevation to the blood or exile of 
„ their Kings *.” The duke, irritated by an anſwer 
which reproached him with the deſertion of his ſove- 
rign and his general in the hour of need, threatened 
te commandant of St. Catharine's, that he would hang 
tin if he did not ſurrender. The commandant an- 
ſwvered with Spaniſh gravity, That it was much the 
u fame whether he was hanged for keeping the fort, or 
for giving it up; but that he would die rather by the 
u hands of his foes, than of his friends.“ 


When the ſoldiers and ſeamen arrived at laſt at St. piferaets at 
Mary's, they found that the Spaniards had removed all *. Man!. 
the effects which had been brought from Cadiz, back 
io the country. Enraged and diſappointed in the fa- 
wurite paſſion of all armed bodies, love of plunder, they 
we a looſe to the other two paſſions; which are the 
noſt habitual to them, love of wine and of women. 

They broke open the cellars, where they became in- 
wicated with the Spaniſh wines, the ſweetneſs of 
wich enticed them, and the ſtrength of which they did 
tot ſuſpect; and then committed all the diſorders of 
» plundering the town and country, inſulting 
zurches, and raviſhing the women. They forced the 
dunneries, as they ſaid, to drive the prieſts out of them; 
nd the monaſteries, becauſe they expected to find them 
ed with nuns; In this general diſorder there was no 
lcrence between ſoldier and ſeaman, and very little 
tween officer and private man, except that the men 
undered the enemy, and the officers the men, under 
pietence of giving redreſs. The Duke of Ormond was 


Lamberti, vol. ii, page 252. 
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too young in command to have {ufficient authority, and 


fruitle(s againſt drunkards and madmen, who knew not 
that they received puniſhment, even while it was in 
flicting. In vain the Queen afterwards lamented u 
pzrliament, the diſgrace which that day brought upon 
her arms and the nation. In vain one of the general; 


Sir Henry Bellaſis, was caſhiered ; and another, SH ecit. 


Charles O*Hara, loſt his character. The affections d lem 
the Spaniards, once loſt, could never be recovered nner 
during all the courſe of the war, to an army, whichfcoact 
their prieſts told them was compoſed not of men, but ein the 
devils, becauſe they were heretics. and t 

The Duke of Ormond, imputing theſe exceſſes tolfWſpani 
the contagion of multitudes, divided his army next e 
and ſent part of it to attack Fort Malagorde ; but tl court 
part quickly returned, becauſe not more than four piece be in 
of cannon could be carried with it on account of matſh d 
in the paſſage, and becauſe it was found that the tidy "js 
flowed round the fort: And then all the diſorders of th 'igo 
ſoldiery returned with it, increaſed from the ſhortneſs i don 
the interruption, and their ſenſe of its cauſe, But, bat 
third day, languor, dejection, ſilence and ſhame, eam (nta 
in their place, made more diſmal by the frequency o an 
puniſhment, which almoſt all knew they had deſerveaghl tet 
To theſe ſucceeded bad humour with themſelves ae S 
each other, which infected even the commanders i ticap 
chief. whic 

The armament failed ſoon after for England, il: Gow: 
honoured, dejected, every man laying the blame on hi lat 
neighbour to throw it off himſelf, and preparing de the | 
make his complaint in England of the miſbehaviour « * 


all, when they met Captain Hardy at fea, who had 
learned from the blabbing vanity of a French conſul 


the bay of Lagos, that the Spaniſh galleons, with 2 
immeak 
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rymen. It was inſtantly reſolved in a council of 
turn the courſe of the fleet and army to Vigo. 


plicitated each other. 


aach near to each other, and on which there are 


Vigo between the two bays. In one reſpect the 


that they are commanded by heights. 


town into mole-hills at Vigo. 


war, 


At 


the ſound of treaſures from the South Seas, dejection 
and animoſity ceaſed ; and thoſe who a few days before 
would not ſpeak when they met, now embraced and 
The bays of Vigo very much 
reſemble thoſe of Cadiz; for, there is an outer and 
inner bay ſeparated by two points of land which ap- 


forts 


in the ſame way as in the entry to the Pointal at Cadiz, 
and the town lies in the outer bay. The French and 
Spaniards had made the reſemblance ſtil] more complete: 
for, on hearing that the confederate fleet, had turned its 
courſe towards Vigo, they withdrew all their ſhips into 
the inner bay; and beſides the ſame obſtructions which 
had been made uſe of in the paſſage between the two 
bays at Cadiz, they threw a boom acroſs the pallage at 


ſitua- 


ton of the bays at Vigo is inferior to thoſe of Cadiz, 
But of this ad- 
vantage, becauſe it was a flow one, the confederate ar- 
manent made no uſe; for, when the fleet entered the 
vuter bay, and ſaw the French fleet, and the treaſures 
of Spain, locked up in the inner bay, and incapable of 
elcape except by their own valour, all the difficulties 
which had appeared to be mountains at Cadiz, dwindled 
The gunners agreed, 
mat their bombs could reach the town and ſhipping ; 
tie engineers, that lodgments and works could eaſily 


t made; the ſoldiers, that there was no danger in 
landing; the ſeamen, that the paſſage at the Narrows 
could eaſily be forced, notwithſtanding all its defences 


and obitructions; and the pilots, that the depth of the 


water 
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menſe treaſure from the South Seas, had got ſafely Parma IV. 
no Vigo, under the protection of a fleet of his coun- , 
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Great ſuc- 
ceis in the 


bay of Vige, 
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278 MEMOIRS OF GREAT BRITAIN * 
1. = water was every where ſufficient, and anchorage (ae, J bem. 
Ly) Rooke's gout incommoded him no longer: He went ive 

2702, from ſhip to ſhip even in the night-time, and became WM; for 


civil; and the duke, with his father's generoſity, his 
brother's, and his own, forgot all that was paſt, 

It was reſolved that all at one time the ſhips ſhould 
batter the town of Vigo in the outer bay; the bomb 
veſſeis bombard it and the ſhipping in the inner bay 
the troops land on the ſame fide of the bay with Vigo, 
but paſs the town, in order to get the more ſpeedily at 
the enemy's ſhips ; one part of them to attack one of 
the forts which defended the paſſage between the two Wl fame 
bays, while the other part was to paſs that fort, and WW hips 
march along the ſide of the inner bay, in order to annoy WP both 
with artillery the ſhipping; and the veſſels of war to W uno 
force their entry into the inner bay, notwithſtanding the ¶ tons 
forts, and obſtructions between the forts. In order to Hen 
animate the army, the duke landed with the firſt body; diu 
and to animate the fleet, all the admirals quitted their ine; 
flags, and went on board ſuch of the fmall ſhips as WM guns 
could approach neareft where the danger was greateſt, bene 
The boom was burſt by the ſhock of the ſhips of war WW boar 
ftriking againſt it in their paſſage, amidſt all the fire of WM kno 
the enemy's forts and ſhips. But the entry of the fleet 
was delayed for ſome time, by the accident of Admiral 
Hopſon's ſhip, which had been the firſt to break the wee 
boom, and paſs in, being ſet on fire by a French fire- Wi delo 
ſhip. When the flames reached near the powder room, Wi fair 
the ſeamen leaped into the ſea, where above an hundred Wi prot 


of them were drowned; but their commander went a 
calmly to the place, and extinguiſhed the fire, —The WI whi 
troops at the fort in the mean time meeting with diti- 80 
culties, the Spaniards, who obſerved it, opened a gate Wi the 
to make a ſally upon them ; but in that inſtant a ſmall tiſe 


body of Engliſh grenadiers ruſhed to the gate, and ſe- 


cu 
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ared it till their companions joined and entered with 5 f IV» 
dem. The French and Spaniards ſeeing the paſſage hated 
wween the bays forced, one of the forts that guarded 779% 
+ formed, ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips in the inner bay, 

1 great fleet of them in the outer bay, and an army 
narching along the ſhore with artillery that could reach 

WT cm, reſolved to burn their own fleet, that it might not 
fil into the hands of their enemies; the moſt gallant of 
il the French admirals, Chateauneuf, ſhewing the way 
his ſquadron. A fingular ſpectacle was then pre- 
knted to the Spaniſh inhabitants, who were gathered on 
the heights round the bay; the Spaniſh and French 
kamen and ſoldiers endeavouring to deſtroy their own 
hips, and the Engliſh and Dutch to ſave them, and 
both ſides intent upon their work alone, and not to 
annoy each other, except when their mutual interrup- 
tons forced them to encounter. In this ſtruggle nine 
French ſhips of war were burnt, of which four were 
d the line, and ten taken, of which eight were of the 
line; and of the Spaniſh galleons, from twenty to forty 
guns, eleven were taken, and fix deſtroyed. It was be- 
leved that twenty millions of pieces of eight were on 
board: But the real amount of the treaſure was never 
known, becauſe much was ſunk, much ſecreted by thoſe 
who took it, and the French and Spaniſh crowns ſeized 
what had been ſaved in the ſtruggle, under pretence of 
xcounting for it to the merchants to whom moſt of it 
delonged, but in reality from the neceſſity of their af- 
kirs; for, though ſecurity was by public declaration 
promiſed to the merchants, they never got it. 

The animoſity between the commanders in chief, 
which had been ſuſpended by the proſpect of wealth and 
glory, revived on the enjoyment of them. Rooke, on 
the day after his ſucceſs, without any previous adver- 
tſement or preparation, wrote to the Duke of Ormond, 
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A mediately to England; adding theſe words, 4 oſer; 


ſpondence, by the duke's writing that he would be read 
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that he was to ſend the great ſhips and bomb veſſels in 


«* to your conſideration, whether yourſelf will not this 
« it proper, now all probability of ſervice is over. . 
„take this opportunity of the great ſhips of going 
« yourſelf.” The duke anſwered, that if Rooke woll 
leave him ſhips enough, he would attack Vigo, and i 
he took it, winter there. Rooke's reply was in 
words: I will venture to leave five or fix frigate 
« with you: I can alſo leave your grace ſix weeks ; 
« two months proviſions for the army, which is al 
&« can do.” This offer put a fpeedy end to the cone 


to fail next day: And he left Spain with his army 
for the ſame reaſon that every army will leave ey 
part of Spain, except that which lies on the coaſt 
the Mediterranean, want of proviſions, and of 
neceſſary of life, Hopſon got a penſion inſtead of he 
nour ; the commanders in chief, the trinket of thank 
from parliament, which could not be refuſed ; and the 
Duke of Ormond, an honourable exile in the gove 
ment of Ireland, and the envy of the Duke of Marlbe 
rough, which ſtopped his farther advances in glory, 
at an after-period ended in the. fall of both. | 

The ſucceſs of Vigo might have pointed out to Eng 
land, then and ſince, that the proper direction of » 
againſt Spain was | againſt her harbours, becauſe he 
ports of Alicant and Carthagena are commanded þ 
heights, and poorly defended to the land; Cadiz was # 
prize not difficult to be ſeized ; the weakneſs of Viet 
had been expoſed; and there were no other fortihed 
harbours in Spain of any conſequence, except Gibraltah, 
which was ſoon after taken; Barcelona, into which 10 


Examination in Lords Journals, 


ele 
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bottom is foul, and all the places of ſafety in the Bay 
of Biſcay, were of little conſequence, becauſe too much 


way to the weſt. In the South Seas, their dominions 
were in the ſame condition in which they are at this 
hour ; becauſe, from cauſes natural and political, their 
condition continues always the ſame: For, of the few 
fortifications which they have there, moſt were built of 
mud walls, partly from indolence, and partly becauſe in 
me provinces no ſtone is to be found; their guns ho- 
neycombed, from the hot and dry nature of the air in 
ome places, in which no ſhowers of rain are ever to be 
tens; the ſhot and ſhells cracked, ruſted, or waſted, 


vindage to which thoſe defects give an opening; the 
teriages of many of the guns ſplit, or rotten, from 
tte heat of the weather, and the difficulty of procuring 
proper wood to repair or replace them, in ſome places, 
where no wood grows; the muſquets and their ball in 
de ſame condition; and the powder weakened in its 
quality by the length of the paſſage from Europe, and 
he alternate ſucceſſion of extreme heat and extreme 
ys; two or three ſhips of war ſtationed off Lima; 
o or three thouſand ſoldiers ſcattered along a ſea- coaſt 
bur thouſand miles in length; and the inhabitants of 
be whole empire as weak and as fearful as women, from 
e relaxing nature of the climate, and becauſe they 
er heard the ſound of war +, What could have 

been 


* It 2ppears from the late publications of Monf, Volney and Savory, that 
| bot and dry air of the lower E,ypt affects the ſurface of tron. 

il was at Liſbon in the late war, when France perſuaded Spain to order 
App merchants to leave Spain, and then ſent them aa invitation 10 
ln France, which obliged many of them to take ſhelter in Liſbon tilt 
You, MI, Q o they 


el 


within land from the running of the coaſt of Spain 


tom the ſame cauſes, ſo as to be of little effect by the 
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where ſhips are deſtroyed by the worm, becauſe its , 
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1 96 been done at that time even by private perſons, and cn If 
O O K 
be done at any time by them, againſt ſo feeble a fo, TH 
17022 may be {cen in the Appendix to this volume, No. J. Te 
which contains an account of an intended expeditic Hall 
into the South Seas by private perſons in the late war FP 
and which I publiſh for the ſake of two nations whoſe IT 
intereſts are the ſame, and whoſe affections (at leaſt i by 
the affections of the Engliſh to the Spaniſh nation e rig 
be gueſſed from thoſe of the Spaniards to the Engliſh) are then 
mutual: I ſay, for the ſake of Spain, that ſhe mi bo. 
know the dangers to which ſhe will expoſe herſelf by gin 
quarrels with England; and for the ſake of England with 
that ſhe may take advantage of them, if quarrels ſha fne, 
be forced upon her. cala 
But the glory of the Duke of Marlborough was con rope 
cerned, that the eyes of England ſhould be tureſi dr; 
another wey. And a nation followed him, which ii ,1; 
always led while it thinks that it drives all others; 2 .... 


the very popularity of whoſe vanities, from the firſt yea 
of Queen Anne to the end of the laſt continental war 
has contributed to lead it aſtray, dreaming of victorie 
and ſieges on the continent, but not reflecting that tif 
only end of war is peace, and that the true victories of 
maritime nation, if wiſe, lie not in laughtering enemic 
whoſe places are eaſily filled up, nor in taking town 
which are eaſily retaken, and which at a peace are a 
ways given back, but in cutting off, as quickly as Cal 
be done, their refources of money, to force them 00 
only ivon to make peace, but to perſevere in keeping | 
long. 


they old refolve what to do. In conſequence of this accident, ! has ee 
cafii.n to ſee meny Bricih ſohjects who had lately come from the Sor 
Scas; and their concurrent terhimony of the tate of the Spaniſh comin!00 
there, was ſuch as I have deſcribed. The Appendix, No 1, will few if 
] had very good reaſons for bein 'K exact in my inquiries, and to weigh! l 
credit of teſtimonies with cate, 
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If there be any thing in Parts third and fourth of this Har IV» 
. . Boox II. 
rolume, which ſhall call the attention to the advantages Ly 
which England alone, and much more England and 279%» 
Holland united, poſſeſs, in making war upon France in 
"ll : way forgot for many centuries ; or to the advantages 
"I which England poſſeſſes in conducting a war againſt 
Hin, in a way which has not been practiſed ſince the 
a in of Queen Elizabeth z—if there be any thing in 
dem to ſhow thoſe two nations, that the Engliſh lion, 
WE though lately in the toils, and ſorely beſet by them, has 
fill reſources left in their weakneſſes, and in unions 
with ſiſter nations which are ſtill not impracticable:— In 
fne, if the reflection on calamities void of all fruit but 
calamity, which the frequency of war brings upon Eu- 
ropean nations, ſhall make them feel the wiſhes, the 
prayers, and even the agonies for peace, ſimilar to thoſe 
which the writer of theſe ſheets feels, then he will have 
attained his end in publiſhing them. 
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APP END IX. 


Ne I, 


ACCOUNT of an IN TENDED ExrRDTriox into 
the SOUTH SEAS by PRIVATE PERsons in 
the LATE WAR, 


EFORE U enter upon the following relation, three 
D 2 obſervations muſt be premiſed. 

I. The only paſſage by which ſhips of war or priva- 
teers have hitherto gone upon expeditions againſt the 
Spaniards in the South Seas, is by Cape Horn. Butit 
is extremely dangerous and difficult in that high latitude 
to attempt the paſlage, except in the ſummer months; 
and the only ſummer months there are December and 
January. 

II. When the paſſage is made, veſſels meet with 2 
ſouth land wind from the ſouthmoſt point of Chili all the 
way to the bay of Panama. This wind never varies, 
carries ſhips above an hundred miles a day, and the trad 
in which it runs reaches an hundred leagues off the coalt 
to the welt, 

From the bay of Panama, ſhips are carried to the 
Eaſt Indies by the great trade wind, at the rate of above 
an hundred miles a day. This is the track of the Spaniſn 
ſhips, from their dominions in the South Seas, to their 
poſſeſſions in the Philippine iſlands, 

From 


1 


fkcount of an intended Expedition into the South Seat. 


From the Eaſt Indies to the South Seas there are two 
paſſages z—one by the north, to fail to the latitude of 
40 north, in order to get into the great weit wind, 
which about that latitude blows ten months in the year 
and which, being ſtrong, carries veſſels with quickneſs 
to the northern part of the coaſt of Mexico. From the 
extreme point of Mexico in the north, there is a land 
wind which blows all the way to the bay of Panama, 
from the north to the ſouth, preciſely fimilar in all re- 
ſpects to the land wind which blows along the coaſt of 
Chili to that bay, from the ſouth to the north, This 
firſt tract into the latitude of 40? north, and then along 
the coaſt of Mexico, is the route which the Acapulco 
ſhips take in coming from the Philippines to the South 
Seas, —The other route from the Eaſt Indies is by the 
ſouth, to get into the latitude of 40? ſouth in New 
Holland ; and from thence to take advantage of the 
great welt wind, which about that latitude blows ten 
months of the year, in order to reach Chili, where the 
fouth land wind will be found. The facility of this laſt 
route was not known till the late diſcoveries, which will 
make the memory of Sir Joſeph Banks, of Captain 
Cook, of Lord Sandwich, and of his preſent Majeſty, 
immortal in hiſtory, 

III. All the Engliſh expeditions into the South Seas, 
ince the firſt by Sir Francis Drake, till the laſt by Lord 
Anſon, have been ſucceſsful, but few of them pro- 
ltable.—The reaſon of their ſucceſs is obvious. The 
naval force of Spain is ſtationed always in Calloa bay, 
of Lima; becauſe that bay is the moſt proper part of 
ite Spaniſh dominions for a naval tation, from its ſu- 
perior ſafety to all other places in the South Seas, and 
from its being centrical between their ſouthern and 
northern provinces there. If the commanders of that 
val force hear that the Engliſh ſhips are on the coaſts 
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of the provinces, either to the ſouth or north of Lima, i 
they cannot go to find them in the teeth of the ſouth or ® 
north land wind. They muſt, therefore, firſt run out * 
an hundred leagues weſt, in order to get out of thoſs V® 
winds; and then turn to the north or ſouth, to reach the $ 
Jatitude at which they wiſh to arrive; and, laflly, tum * 
in to the eaſt on the ſkirt of one of the land winds to 1 
reach the coaſt. In all theſe three courſes they will be 29 
going at the rate of perhaps thirty miles a day; while, 
in the mean time, the Engliſh veſſels, at the diſtance of * 
an hundred leagues, within the outer ſæirts of the land ** 
winds, are running along the coait at the rate of above * 
an hundred miles a day: ſo that it is almoſt impoflible WM to t. 
that the purſued and the purſuers ſhould ever meet. Ty, 
And accordingly, in all the Engliſh enterpriſes in ten 
South Seas, I do not remember a ſingle inſtance of e 
ſhip being taken during theſe two courſes; I men wo 
along the coaſt of Chili and Peru, until they got into on! 
the bay of Panama; or along the coaſt of Mexico, cap 
until they got into that bay. It is equally difficult toll ne 
catch them in the bay of Panama, on account of the T 
number of iſtancs and places of ſhelter there, Again, no 
the reaſon why ſeveral of the expeditions have been un- ,.. 
profitable was, that unleſs the captors Jighted upon ne, 
money, ingots, plate, or jewels, they had no market ,... 
for their numerous prizes, and were therefore obliged} ing 
to deſtroy them. T he account of Lord Anſon's voyage ge 
ſhews, that if he had had veſſels and crews to carry t .. 
market all the prizes he took in the South Sea, and * 
the plunder he burnt at Peyta, he muſt have gained = 
1,200,000. more than the 400,000 that he did. B ne 
this diſadvantage is now over; becauſe the empire nd 1b 
influence of England is now ſo vaſt in the Eaſt, that Ar 
prizes taken in the South Scas cannot fail of finding pn 


markets in India and China, 


AS 


— ————— 
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Account of an intended Expedition into the South Seas. 


As it was underſtood that the late Lord George Ger- 
maine was intruſted with the conduct of the late war, I 
more than once preſumed to ſay to him, becauſe he was 
always good in liſtening to me, that at a time when all 
the King's ſhips were employed in public great ſervices 
to preſerve the dominions of England, from France, 
Spain, America, and Holland, it was impoſlible to ex- 
pect they ſhould be able to annoy the trade of the ene- 
mies; and that this laſt ſervice ſhould be conducted, by 
giring encouragements of reward and honour to priva- 
ters, by which the war agoinſt the enemy's trade 
might be maintained at the expence of the merchants, 
and not of the ſtate, or at leaſt at a very ſmall expence 
to the ſtate, if encouragement was given to merchants : 
That Queen Elizabeth had ated in this way, not only 
in her public adminiſtration, but in her private conduct, 
who uſed often to go down the river in her barge, failed 
round the private ſhips of war to examine them, went 
on board, ſometimes even dined in them, knighted the 
captains where they had merit, changed the names of 
tie veſſels when ſhe did not like them into lucky names, 
to pleaſe the humours of the ſeamen ; made donatives of 
money to the crews, and added all the flatteries of a 
woman to all the ſmiles of a ſovereign, to animate the 
men and their commanders; by which ſhe gained the 
neaſures of Spain to England, more than by her armics 
and navies; and, which was of far more conſequence, 
ſhe ſpread a ſpirit of honour, of activity, and of marine 
chivalry, among her young nobility and gentry, who 
were as vain of maintaining veſſels of war at their own 
pence, and ſailing them themſelves, as their poſterity 
ae now of keeping race-horſes, and attending gaming = 
ables: That though the public of France, Spain and 
America united, had more money than the public of 


England ; yet that private perſons had more money in 
England 
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England than private perſons had in thoſe three countries, 5 
and that the great art of government ſeemed to be, * A 
gage private perſons in Britain, by views of honour, and * 
of their private intereſt, to make public exertions, ] TP 
had not then the honour of the acquaintance of Lord 4 
Sandwich; otherwiſe I ſhould have held the ſame lan. ; p 
guage to him, and am perſu.ded, I ſhould have met I 
with the ſame indulgence. Lord George heard me with 10 
patience, becauſe he was not one of thoſe miniſters who * 
will not ſpeak on profeſſional ſubjeQs except to po- the 
feſhonal men: One of the moſt unfortunate conceits * 
that miniſters of ſtate can form; becauſe, as common 7 
ſenſe and a knowledge of facts are the foundations of TP 
all profeſſions, it may ſometimes happen that thoſe who IF 
are not of the profeſſion, may know more of it than 
thoſe who are; and whenever a profeſſional man wraps 1 
himſelf up in the myſtery of his trade, to keep all who we 
Jo not belong to it at arms length from him, it is a fur * 

el 


mark that he is not only ignorant, but is conſcious of | 
his being ſo. Ye 

The laſt Spaniſh war broke out ſo late in the ſummer 
that there was little chance of getting any expedition of 
conſequence ready to paſs Cape Horn in the proper 
months of December or January: And therefore there 
was a proſpect that the moſt vulnerable parts of the ( 
Spaniſh empire, her South Seas, would be ſafe from at-. 
tack for twenty months. But it ogcurred to me, that 
ſince the late diſcovery of Captain Cook and his friends, Wil « | 
there were two caſy ways of getting into the South Scas il «; | 
at any time of the year; the one from Britain by e 
Cape of Good Hope, and the other from India, either Wi « | 
by the Philippines to hold north, or by New Holland '9 i « | 
hold ſouth ; that the very circumſtance of the conſcioul- Wi « | 
neſs of Spain of her ſecurity for twenty months, g 
an advantage to thoſe who ſhould attempt to make * ö 
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feel her miſtake; and that the proper mode of con- 
duding an expedition from Britain in the South Seas, 
was to run by the Cape of Good Hope and New Zea- 
und to the coaſt of Chili; from thence along that coaſt 
by the ſouth land wind into the bay of Panama; from 
hence upon the trade wind with the prizes, and ſuch 
of their goods as were fit for the eaſtern markets, to 
the eaſtern iſlands, China or India; and from theſe two 
ft countries back with additional crews, new ſtores, 
ind refitted ſhips, or new ſhips, by the Philippines, to 


the north coaſt of Mexico; from thence by the north 


nd wind into the bay of Panama; and ſo to continue 
the circle of expeditions, by cruiſing in the South Seas, 
and landing on the coaſts, as long as they continued pro- 
ttable, 


There were at that time three merchants of Glaſgow, 
who amongſt them had gained half a million ſterling by 
trade, and whoſe vigour of mind I knew to be equal to 
their fortunes: The late Mr. Glaſsford, the late Mr. 
Speirs, and the preſent Mr. Cunningham, On the 10th 
of July 1779, I wrote the following letter to Mr. Glaſs- 
ford, who had been my dear friend for twenty years. 


« Dear SiR, Edinburgh, July 1oth, 1779. 


Near two years ago I ſaw ſeveral letters fiom our 
* countrymen in the Weſt Indies and North America, 
* that there was a great ſpirit of privateering in thoſe 
* parts, but that it was checked by the Weſt Indian 
* zovernors, who took exorbitant fees for letters of 
marque; by the admirals, who accounted privateers 
* to be poachers on their ground; and by the brothers 
* the Howes, who wiſhed to keep all veſſels near them- 
* ſelves for the public ſervice. I wrote Lord George 


* Germaine an account of thoſe things, and ſent him 
Vor. III. P p « the 
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* the letters. He ſoon took care that full ſcope ſhould 


be given to privateers, and ſince that time wrote me, 
that the nation had owed much to them. 


4 On different occaſions I have had particular oe. 
caſion to know his lordſhip's opinion that the enemies 
trade might be more effectually deſtroyed by priva. 
teers, than in any other way, and he has created WM © 
exertions in that way (which I ſhall explain to you at Ml © 
meeting) that are known to very few but myſelf. 2 


© Theſe things emboldened me, in two letters, to Ml © 
ſend the following project to Lord George; that an 
c attack ſhould be made in the Spaniſh South Seas from WI © 
India and Europe at the ſame time, or nearly at the Wl © 
c ſame time; that for this purpoſe a diſpatch ſhould in- 
& ſtantly be ſent over land to India for the company's 

« troops, ſhips, and treaſures, either to make an attack 

« upon Manilla, or, if that place was thought wo © 
« ſtrong, to go to the coaſt of Mexico, even though . 


cc 
cc 


cc 


1 & the expedition was ſmall; that ſmall ſquadrons of 0 
it <« ſtout privateers from Glaſgow, Liverpool, Briſtol, il .. 
] « London, &c. ſhould be prevailed on to go round by Will « 
ll « the Cape of Good Hope; and that, as encourage- Will ,, 
ö « ments to the merchants, government ſhould inſure 
'1 <« their ſhips, in the ſame way as they do the ſtoreſhips 11 
f « and tranſports in their ſervice, give commiſſions 9 a. 
| « laſt during the expedition, to their officers, in tle . 
1 « ſame way as Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne did, 8 « 
[ “ and aſſiſt them with marines in order to preſerve ſu>-W 
&« ordination, I added, that I thought the Glaſgow 65 
« part might be executed by three men, for whoſe fe- N 
& crecy I could anſwer, Mr. Speirs, Mr. Cunningham, 


« and yourſelf, 


— _ — N 
— _ _— — >” 
— — — — 
2 * 
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« How Lord George may receive this project I 0M .. 


„ not know. But my reaſon for informing you of is 
« before * 
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« before I have his anſwer is, that you may have time 
« to form your thoughts upon it. 

It does occur, that it is impoſſible for three men 
« to do a greater ſervice to their country, or higher to 
« their own honour, than engaging in this one; that 
« you may probably be the firſt on the field of plunder ; 
« and, if government gives its aſſiſtance, that there are 
« few adventures in which private perſons may have a 
« better chance of making a large profit with a ſmaller 
„ riſk than in this one. 

« ] recommend to you the peruſal of Woodes Rogers? 
„ voyage, who certainly was a very uncommon man, 
and ſhall ſend you all the other books of voyages into 
e thoſe ſeas,” 


The import of the anſwers which I received from the 
gentlemen, was, that they liked the idea very well in 
general, but could not truſt their own judgment upon it; 


and therefore deſired me to communicate it to Mr. Millar. 


of Edinburgh for his opinion. Mr. Glaſsford's letter 
contained theſe remarkable words: I have made my 
« fortune by Britiſh trade, and think it a duty to venture 
« part of it in protecting that trade.“ 

Mr, Millar, a banker of great wealth, and ancient 
family, had been originally in the ſea ſervice, He is 
the ſame perſon who invented and improved the caronade 
pun, and who has lately invented an improvement upon 
ſhipping, of perhaps ſtill greater importance to a naval 
nation; the double ſhip, worked by wheels in the two 
ſeparations between the two veſſels, in a calm and 
When the wind is contrary*. I know not his equal in 

this 

* Mr. Millar lately ſent a preſent of his book with plates to deſcribe the 
Veſſel and its principles to every ſovereign of Europe, and alſo to the American 
daten, becauſe he thought that the invention ought to be the property of hu- 


man kind, Copies of it were alſo ſent to the royal ſoc.c:y at London, the 
; Pp 3 advucates* 
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this iſland in point of invention, ſagacity to regulate it, 
induſtry, and ſpirit. And therefore, when I was ſent to 
him, I thought the race was won. But Mr. Millar, after 
hearing me for ſome time, without ſaying a word, rung 
a bell, called for a globe, and twirling it two or three 
times round, pointed out, that a ſhip going from Britain 
to the South Seas by Cape Horn, traverſed only a third 
of the globe; whereas to go by the Cape of Good 
Hope, ſhe muſt ſail round the whole of it: and then 
gravely aſked me, whether I was not mad to engage my 
friends in ſo romantic a project. I anſwered, that! 
meaſured diſtances, not by the ſpace of ſea gone over, 
but by the ſpace of time required to go over it; that the 
difference in point of. time between the one route and the 
other was only fix weeks, which I ſhewed by tacking 
together the times in which different voyages had been 
made from one point of the route to another ; a method 
which I was obliged to follow from want of a better, 
becauſe no attempt has ever been made to perform the 
whole voyage in one ſtretch, without turning or ftop- 
ping in the courſe, for different purpoſes ; and that the 
loſs of ſix weeks ſeemed to be compenſated by the 
following circumſtances: Armaments going by Cape 
Horn ſtop on the coaſt of Braziles, from whence ex- 
preſſes are inſtantly ſent over land, to put the South Seas 
on their guard before the armaments can reach them: 
After their departure from the Braziles, they have n0 
place to ſtop at till they get into the South Seas: By the 
length of the voyage, the ſhaking of the ſhips in high 
latitudes, with a violent weſt wind almoſt continually 
againſt them, and the fatigue of the ſeamen, they 40 


advocates* library in Scotland, and the univerſity libraries of that count, 
and I believe alſo of England; and he conſtructed, and tried in the ſea, fe 
veral of theſe veſſels, to aſcertain which was the beſt form, at his on et. 
pence, which has been a very great one, 


obliged, 
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obliged, inſtead of making their attack on their firſt 
coming upon the ſcene of action, when men's ſpirits are 
kigheſt, to go off to Juan de Fernandes, or Mazafuero, 
in order to refit their ſhips and recover the nealths of 
the crews: In the one paſlage the veſſels are expoſed to 
ſhipwreck in high latitudes, and with high winds in 
their face; whereas, in the other, they may have three 
feſting places after they take their departure from the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, to wit, the Cape of Good Hope, 
New Holland, and New Zealand, go in eaſy latitudes 
from 33 to 35%, except for a week or two along the ex- 
tremity of New Holland, even at which place the lati- 
tude is not higher than 40“, and are carried to their 
point of deſtination, the one way, by that prevailing 
weſterly wind, which in the other way would impede 
them, Mr. Millar ſaid he would give the idea fair play, 
but he muſt have time to conſider. In a few days he 
wrote me a letter, to be ſhewn to the Glaſgow gentle- 
men, that the project was a good one, if government 
would aſſiſt them. | 


In the mean time I had the honour to receive the fol- 
lowing anſwer from Lord George Germaine. 


« DEAR SIR, July 24th, 1779. 


« Iam much obliged to you for the information you 
gave me, and which you have communicated to Lord 
North, about the manner of conducting the war 
* againſt Spain. I agree with you, that the plans pro- 
* poſed would diſtreſs the enemy moſt effeQually ; but 
fear Lord North would not be prevailed upon, at 
* this time, to grant that money for the encouragement 
* of the privateers, which he may think at preſent ne- 
* cellary for the immediate defence of this country; 
« and indeed, till he knows whether the fleet of this 
* kingdom can maintain its ſuperiority at ſea, and by 

| that 
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« that means prevent the invaſions which are prepared WM [ndia 
<« againſt us, be will not readily adopt meaſures of of. WMll janys 
& fence, which he will not be able to ſupport, till ſuc. Wl ucef 
& ceſs has attended the naval operations now depending, nd 
« The Spaniards and French have now at ſea, in Ev. era 
rope, no leſs than ſeventy fail of the line; a few das WM com" 
« may produce events of the utmoſt conſequence; til Wl tout 
te theſe are decided, it is in vain to ſpeculate upon diſtant Wl bours 
« operations. In former wars, the ſuperiority of our 
fleet left adminiſtration at full liberty to adopt and 


« purſue plans of offence in every quarter of the world. Bu 
„I truſt that ſituation may ſoon be reſtored to us; and WM that 
then, I am certain, the war againſt France and Spain Wi ou! 
„ ſhould be carried on with all poſſible vigour ; for this ton 
<« empire is undone, if it can act only on the defenſye. ¶ nt 
« I wiſhed to have delayed writing to you for ſome Wl ugg 
<« time, till I could ſee the turn affairs were likely to vol 
© take; but I ſhould be ſorry if you could have con- ane 
&« ſtrued my ſilence into any want of attention to you, WW thinl 
« or diſregard to what you propoſed; and therefore, I WM had 
&« now write, that I may have the pleaſure of returning WI rice 
« you my thanks for your zeal for the public ſervice, lars 
„ and, at the ſame time, of aſſuring you of my regard vou 
“ and eſteem. n 
Jam, dear Sir, lar's 

„ Your faithful humble ſervant,” the 

con! 

Soon after I received a ſhort note from Lord George, the 
without a date, that he was attending to the Glaſgow WI ther 
affair, and thought he could bring it about. that 
The three gentlemen ſpent the intermediate time in * 
adjuſting their plan. Each of them anſwered for 3 
friend, whoſe names were Mr, Gordon, Mr. Dunlope, ſro 
and Mr. Bogle, all of Glaſgow, and now living: The tis 
mo 


honourable Mr, Elphingſton, formerly captain of an 
13 Indiaman, 
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jndiaman, and now a director of the Eaſt India com- 
any, with the ſpirit of his brothers, and of his noble 
anceſtors, offered to throw his money into the adventure, 
1nd to go commodore, provided government could be 
revailed upon to ſell a forty or fifty gun ſhip for him to 
command, and the armament ſhould conſiſt of three 
tout frigates beſides, in order to be able to force har- 
hours, and to make the more frequent landings on the 
wwns; and the gentlemen agreed to it, though their 
original plan was by no means ſo extenſive, 

But upon Mr. Millar's giving his opinion in general, 
that ſuch an armament was both too expenſive, and 
would take too long time to prepare, Captain Elphing- 
ton very handſomely deſired, that the gentlemen might 
tot change their plan on his account; and ſaid he could 
ſuggeſt a much better perſon than himſelf, who might 
wſlibly join them; whoſe name I give in public, that 
one gallant man may know what another gallant man 
thinks of him. The perſon was Captain Eden, who 
had gained ſo much honour to himſelf, and to the ſer- 
rice of privateering, in a ſhip of his own, Mr. Mil- 
lar's particular objections to large ſhips were, that they 
would be ſeen too far off, and that they could not run in 
on ſhallow coaſts, The gentlemen preferred Mr. Mil- 
ar's plan; but generouſly ſaid, that they would yield 
tie other to Lord George Germaine, if he thought it of 
conſequence to the nation. Upon Mr. Millar's plan, 
the expence was to be 32,0001. of which, though ra- 
ther out of my way, I agreed to throw in the odd 2,000/,. 
that I might not appear to bring others into riſks which I 
was afraid of myſelf. 

In the correſpondence, I find the two following letters 
from Mr, Millar to me, which I now publiſh without 
tis knowledge ; becauſe I know I could not, from his 
modeſty, have obtained his conſent, and yet that future 

adven- 
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adventurers would be loſers if they had not the advantage 
of ſeeing them. 


« DEAR SIR Jonx, 

Since Captain Elphingſton's plan for employing 
te great ſhips in the ſouthern buſineſs is at an end, ] 
« will take the liberty to give my ſentiments as they 
« occur upon the ſubject. I am of opinion, that 
&« nothing to purpoſe can be done in the South Seas by 
<« private ſhips of war, on any other principle than that 
de of ſurpriſe; and therefore, ſhips that will carry a 
« force ſuperior to any merchant ſhips in thoſe ſeas are 
« ſufficiently large. For an expedition of this kind the 
<« ſhips ſhould be ſwift failers, that they may always 
cc have it in their power to get away from ſhips of ſu- 
c perior force; and there ſhould not be above three 
« ſhips, as it is very difficult to carry out a greater 
&*© number in company upon ſuch a voyage. 

« It is alſo extremely difficult to preſerve harmony 
& and good agreement amongſt the commanders of a 
« greater number of ſhips in private ſervice.— The 
ec ſhips ſhould be equal to each other in point of failing 
« as near as poſſible. The perſon who acts as commo- 
«© dore ought to be a man of very ſound judgment; 
« affable and eaſy in his manners, but firm and de- 
4c ciſive.— He ſhould have that character with thoſe of 
& his profeſſion, as to ſecure the reſpect of the officers 
« and men under his command, and an implicit obedience 
« to all his orders. Great attention to proper places of 
& rendezvous, in caſe of ſeparation, muſt be given in 
« the inſtructions to the commanders, The ſize of 


« ſhips which I would think proper in this voyage, | 
from 300 to 350 tons, carpenters meaſurement, —Suct 
« ſhips are fit for any ſeas: They afford good accom- 
«© modation to the ſeamen ; ſtow away a great man} 

| 6 ſtores 
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« flores and proviſions, and will carry a ſufficient force 
« fur any merchant ſhips or frigates the Spaniards have, 
To do more would require capital ſhips, which are 
« not calculated for private profit; and admitting they 
6 were, it is in my opinion not probable they could re- 
« pay the expence of the voyage, although they ſhou!d 
6 even be fortunate in taking prizes.—-l think ſhips of 
„zoo to 350 tons, carpenters meaſurement, may carry 
« on their main deck 24 or 29 cf the new-conſtructed 
6 22 pounder carronades.— Theſe guns are not ſo heavy 
4 25 the old {1x pounders, and do not take ſo much 
„toom to fight and work them in.—I mean the main 
deck to be that deck which goes fluſh fore and aft.— 
& Such ſhips may carry 20 or 30 of the new-invented 
& {ix pounder ſwivels upon the quarter deck, poop, and 
« forecaſtle, and in the top. —One hundred and fifty 
& men will make a very ſufficient crew for one of theſe 
& ſhips, of which if fifty are complete ſeamen, and the 
* remainder officers, ordinary ſeamen, and healthy 
& young landſmen, ſhe will be a fine manned ſhip, and 
* 1 am convinced fit to take any frigate belonging to 
* France or Spain; 2s the 32 pounder carronades can 
* be fired four or five times for once that the enemy can 
* fire the old 12 or 18 pounders.—T he men ſhould be 
frequently employed at the exerciſe of the great guns. 
* The carronades have this great advantage from 
* their lightneſs, beſides many others :—they can be 
* firuck down into the hold at ſea, and mounted at ſea 
in a very little time. In the voyage intended, every 
* thing muſt depend on the health and ſpirits of the 
* crews,,-Nothing can ſo effectually ſecure this great 
* object, as dividing the crew into three watches.—If 
no ſhips have gone, or ſhall go to the South Seas in the 
* courſe of this and next month, the Spaniards will be- 
© lieve themſelves ſafe from cruizers for the firſt ſummer; 
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and till the next. —I am convinced they will nee 
e think of an attack from the weſt, —The thought i; 
„ new, and promiſes great ſucceſs to the perſons who 
6 ſhall have the ſpirit and ſenſe to follow out the idea,— 
&« My line of buſineſs precludes me from a ſhare in the 
« undertaking ; but I wiſh it the greateſt ſucceſs, and! 
< ſhall be ready at all times to contribute thereto by any 
& ſmall knowledge I have in ſuch matters, 


( 


6 There is one thing ſhould be mentioned to the gen. 
ce tlemen who engage in this adventure: they ſhould 
« furniſh the commanders with the voyages of all the 
late circumnavigators, and the beft ſea charts of the 
« South Seas, and with a good terreſtrial globe. — The 
& frequent peruſal of the voyages and charts is to be 
« ſtrictly recommended.—lt will be proper to have one 
« or two with them who underſtand Spaniſh ; and if 
« ſuch are not to be got, the French or Latin will do.— 
« A tolerable ſcholar may acquire enough of the Spaniſh 
« in the paſſage, by means of a dictionary and grammar, 
ce and a few Spaniſh books. 


« As you intend to write the gentlemen at Glaſgow, 
« you may make what uſe you think proper of the few 
« Jooſe hints thrown together here in haſte, -I am, 
« with great reſpect, &c.“ 


* 


Edinburgh, Monday, 23d Aug. 1779. 


c DEAR SIR Joh, 


& | have read with attention your letters to Mr. 
« Glaſsford, and I admire the patience and judgment 
« with which you have inveſtigated the ſubject. If the 
« expedition takes place, there will be ſufficient time to 
« arrange your thoughts and labours into a ſyltem 
« adapted to the abilities of the men who are to have 
« the command, On that account there will be little 

ce occaſion 
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« occaſion for me to make any obſervations. At the 
« ame time, as you are in the way of correſponding 
« with the gentlemen at Glaſgow, I ſhall mention a 
« few things as they have occurred, with a view to keep 
« them in mind. The three ſhips ſhould be equally 
good ſailers, if poſſible, The greateſt difficulty in 
« this voyage is to keep company until they get into the 
« South Seas; and that is ſcarce practicable, if one 
« ſalls faſt, and another flow, —Y ou are to obſerve that 
Captain Cook, in deſcribing a ſhip fit for the ſouthern 
„ ſeas, means a ſhip for diſcoveries upon unknown 
u coaſts. 

« ] have no doubt but the ſharpeſt built ſhips will 
carry all the ſtores and proviſions ſufficient for the 
voyage; although it is always an advantage to have a 
„full built ſhip, if ſhe works and fails well. They 
% ſhould not ſail on any account with the Eaſt India 
« ſhips; if they do, the ſecret will not keep, and in- 
« telligence will, in all probability, reach America be- 
fore them, New Zealand is not the proper place to 

refit and refreſh at in the ſpring and winter months, — 
* They ought to puſh forward to ſome of the new diſ- 
covered iſlands, in a more favourable climate. 

* Hatchets, axes, ſpikes, nails, red feathers, &c, you 
' will ſee from Captain Cook, are articles neceſſary 
* for the purchaſe of proviſions, &c.— This author 
muſt be conſulted on every occaſion.— His informa- 
tion upon the article of proviſions is perhaps the 
* molt important for your voyage. — Fiſhing nets, 
books, and lines, muſt not be forgot. —The ſhips 
* ought to take particular care to keep out of ſight of 
Juan Fernandes and Maſſafuero, as intelligence may 


be conveyed from thence to the continent even in a 
' open boat. | 
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ce Tf the ſhips are from 400 to 500 tons each, I thi, be 
they ſhould not carry leſs than one hundred and ,. WM « c: 
venty or one hundred and eighty men each; but Han © a 
of opinion, that fifty or ſixty good ſeamen a ſhip i; WM * 1c 
ſufficient. —The remainder of the crew ſhould be“ g 
ſtout healthy landmen, from twenty to t?.irty years x © 2 
age, -I would not think of arming above two or 
three prizes; and twenty or thirty good men, with 
proper officers, and a few Indians or negroes, wil 
render them formidable thips in thoſe ſeas, - Twenty 
24 pounder carronades, and the ſame number- of 
ſwivels, ſix pounders, is a great force, and yet can be 
uſed in action by fifty or ſixty men. 

« It would be a very difficult matter to direct the 


operations of a greater number of ſhips. —The tue . 
ſhould be, for the ſhips when they are upon their ta o 
tions to lie by every night under a mizen-ſtay-fail, n 
ſome other ſingle ſmall fail, to prevent their being pu 


diſcovered in the night time. A few minutes befot e 1. 
day breaks, all the fails ſhould be ſet, and a cout de 
taken as if for the firſt port, to prevent ſuſpicions, ns 
any ſhip is in fight when day breaks. date 
If nothing appears, then the ſhip ſhould imme whe! 
diately regain her ſtation, and furl all her ſails.— Sb that 
are ſcen at a greater diſtance when under fail tran nd 
when not. of a 
« I have not heard of this being tried, but I am (ur 
it is right.—They muſt not tire upon their {tations 
and go backwards and forwards, if they do not mes 
prizes immediately.—It is neceſſary to wait with the 
patience of fiſhers for their game. 

&« In land attacks I muſt recommend the carronav. 

Four men will carry a twelve pounder carronade UP 


hill; carriages for ten or twelve of theſe guns ſnoul ; 
« þ 7! 
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« be made, and J believe there are few of their fortifi- 
« cations will reſiſt the impreſſion they would make; 
« and, I am certain, there are no troops they can col- 
« ject able to reſiſt a battery of ſuch guns loaded with 
6 grape ſhot; conſidering, that from their being port- 
« able, any ſtation may be taken with them, This 


« is all that occurs at preſent, J am, with great re- 
10 ſpect, &c. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1779. 


While theſe matters were canvaſſing, the French and 
paniſh fleets entered the channel. I wrote the follow- 
ug note to Mr. Glaſsford : “ The enemy ſeem to be 
4 running themſelves into a nooſe, by bringing fo large 
« a fleet up ſo narrow a ſea: If they are beat, the hour 
46 of victory and revenge is the hour for you to apply to 
« miniſters.” The gentlemen did not deſpair of the 
republic, though many others at that time did. Mr. 
Glaſsford*'s anſwer deſired me to throw the project into 
the draught of a letter to Lord George, which hz and 
tis friends would alter as they thought proper. Imme- 
ately after, we heard that the combined fleets, aver- 
whelmed with diſeaſes and fears, had run away from 
that Engliſh fleet which was running away from them; 
nd then I ſent Mr. Glaſsford the following draught 
o a letter to Lord George. 


« My Lorp, 


We propoſe to fit out for the Spaniſh South Seas 
* three ſwift privateers of about 300 tons each, car- 
* penters meaſure, very full of men, and armed with 
* ſmall and large carronades, the laſt to carry balls of 
* thirty-two pounds; and, in order to extend the ar- 
“ mament wider, we propoſe to ſend the frames of 

« three 
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three veſſels from ten to twelve tons, to be put to. 
gether at the laſt land we touch on our way, and to 
arm theſe, and aſſo ſuch of our prizes as are ſwift, 
with the ſpare carronades carried out in our ſhips, and 
to man both, partly with the ſupernumerary men 
carried out in our ſhips, and partly by mingling the 
beſt of the negroes and mulatto priſoners, who are 
the common mariners of thoſe ſeas, with our own 
people, under a promiſe of liberty if they behaye 
well. 


Our ſhips will go by the Cape of Good Hope and 


armament. 

« A ſecret known to ſo few perſons, an attack from 
ſo unexpected a quarter, at ſo unexpected a ſeaſon of 
the year, with ſo unexpected a weight of metal, ſhot 
from ſuch ſmall and ſwift ſhips, promiſe us ſucceſs in 
injuring the enemy's trade. 

« But as a paſſage through ſeas where an armament 
never went before muſt be hazardous, and as the pub- 
lic will receive equal advantage with ourſelves from 
the enterpriſe (particularly if our attempt ſhall create 
an embargo in thoſe ſeas, which may happen, in 
which caſe our profits will fink juſt in proportion as 
the public will reap advantage), we cannot in com- 
mon prudence engage in it, unleſs government ſhall 
inſure, or pay for the inſurance of our ſhips and their 
furniture. In King William's time, we are told that 
government paid not only the inſurance, but many 
other expences of the privateers which it employed, 
and that government does the ſame now, with reſpect 
to the privateers and tranfports which it employs. We 
ſubmit to your lordſhip, that our officers ought to have 


„his Majeſty's commiſſion during the ſervice, and that 


« ye ſhould be aſſiſted with marines. 


« We 
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« We alſo take the liberty to ſuggeſt to your lordſhip, 
that in caſe a peace with the enemy ſhould be made, 
« before our veſſels begin to act, it would be but common 
« juſtice to indemnify us, by taking our ſhips with their 
« furniture off our hands, 

« We once thought of making the ſquadron conſiſt 
ok a forty gun ſhip, with three ſtout frigates, ſo as to 
« be enabled, by ſo ſtrong an armament, to force har- 
„ hours, to raiſe contributions on the towns, to lay, in 
i that caſe for certain, the enemy's trade to and from 

the South Sea under zn embargo, and by theſe means 


to do extenſive and important ſervice to the nation; 


| but found it impoſſible to procure a forty gun ſhip on 

a ſhort warning. Government alone can remedy that 
leſect; and if it inclines to ſell us half worn ſhips of 
war of theſe ſizes, whether Engliſh or prize ſhips, at 
moderate prices, we are ſtill willing to proceed on 
that large ſcale : becauſe, when it becomes proper for 
the public to know what we are doing, it may animate 
others to follow our example. 


« For obvious reaſons, it will be proper that we 
ſhould have a communication from government of 
what ſhips, public or private, may be gone, or going 
' to thoſe ſeas, together with a communication of ſuch 
official information relative to the ſtate of thoſe ſeas 
and coaſts, as his Majeſty's ſervants may think proper 
to entruſt us with. 


ue ignorant whether our application ſhould be through 
jour lordſhip's channel; and therefore we humbly de- 
arc, that you will lay this our application before his 
Majeſty or his miniſters, in what way you ſhall think 
night: and if it is thought proper, one of our number 
"Wil go to London, to wait on ſuch of the King's 

6 « ſetvants 


* At this diſtance from the ſeat of government, we 
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* ſervants as ſhall be entruſted with attention to the 


“ pbuſineſs.“ 
I was told that the gentlemen made ſome alteration 1 
upon the draught before the letter went to Lord George, * 
and that in this, or in another letter, they made the ge. * 
nerous addition to their propoſal, that they did not defirety : 
be paid the inſurance of each particular ſhip that was loft i 
provided there was a gain on the whole adventure, * 
I recollect in our converſations at that time ſerer ho 
things, which I now make public, becauſe they may 4, 
of uſe to others at another time, ſay 
The Duke of Newcaſltle*'s adminiſtration gave e vail 
thouſand pounds to private adventurers, who ſent car pre 
goes in Lord Anſon's ſquadron, with a view to open WM ow 
trade with the Indians hoſtile to the Spaniards in ti ce 
South Seas. Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration gave a great u am 
to aſſiſt the private adventurers, who, in the year 176; ] 
engaged in the intended attack upon Buenos Ayr tiot 
which ended ſo unfortunately at Nova Colonia. The onc 
are examples which paſied in our own day for adventurer twe 
to quote to miniſters, and for minitters to quote aft. 
themſelves when they follow them. live 
In order to make our proviſions carried from Pritt dir 
laſt longer, and alſo to give health to the men, Mr. Mil dir 
lar propoſed that the crew ſhould live on freſh poi?“ 
ſions, as long as they could be made to laſt, aft bac 
departing from England, the Cape de Verd iſlands, ti £ 
Cape of Good Hope, New Holland, and New Le 4 
land; and that a quantity of ſalt ſhould be taken 0 4 
board in paſſing at the Cape de Verd iſlands, w | 
which, at the different landing places, ſea fowls, fil 2 
amphibious and land animals, ſhould be freſh faltc: a 
and for that purpoſe, that ſome of the crew ſhould ® * 
2 ; 


6 comps. 
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compoſed of perſons, who had been accuſtomed to cure 
f( and fleſh, The gentlemen intended alſo to have ſent 
out brewing veſſels, and brewers, with molaſſes, that 
they might make ſpruce beer, as Captain Cook did, 
from the foreſts of firs and pines which grow in New 
Zealand, to preſerve the healths of the men; and to have 
grudged no expence in ſending out the juices of fleſh, 
vegetables, and worts, prepared in the way propoſed by 
Captain Cook, to ſupply the place of freſh proviſions, 
vegetables, and malt liquor. It is a duty which I owe 
to my deceaſed and to my living friends at Glaſgow, ta 
ſay, that their thoughts ſeemed to be more intent on pre- 
valing upon Mr, Millar to find out contrivances to 
preſerve the healths of the men, than even upon their 
own profits, Mr. Millar always ſaid that this was true 
economy, becauſe the extraordinary expence would be 
amply repaid in the number and health of the crews. 

| recolle& a circumſtance which ſhews the noble ſta- 
tion that a Britiſh merchant fills in this empire. I was 
once ſaying to Mr, Glaſsford, who uſed to employ 
twenty-four tobacco ſhips in his ſervice, that I was 
ziraid common ſeamen would not ſubmit in our day, to 


live on the penguin ſea fowl, and on young ſeals, as 


dir Francis Drake, Sir Richard Hawkins, Mr. Cavendiſh, 
dir Walter Raleigh, Sir John Narborough, Captain Dam- 
pier, Captains Rogers, and other gentlemen in former times 


had done: He anſwered, „ that he would go down to 


* Greenock and Port Glaſgow himſelf, where he could 
pick out an hundred ſeamen, every one of whoſe per- 
* ſons and characters he knew; and that if he promiſed 
* to take care of their wives and mothers in their ab- 
* ſence, they would, to pleaſe him, live on any thing, 
in order to ſhew an example to the reſt of the men.“ 
By ſpreading out the three ſhips, the three ſmall veſ- 
kls which were to be carried out in frames, and the 
Vor. III. R r prizes, 
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prizes, from the coaſt into the ocean at ſuch diſtances 
as that every vellel ſhould be in fight of two, one to the 
eaſt, and the other to the weſt of her ; and by advancing 
regularly in the tract of the land winds, we reckoned 
that no veſſel could eſcape our ſquadron, which it wa 
proper to encounter. 


From the printed relations not of one voyage, but of 
almoſt all the voyages to the South Seas, we thought we 
had a moral certainty that our people, when they came on 
the ſcene of action, could find plenty of freſh proviſions, 
water, and vegetables, in their prizes at ſea, and by their 
landings on the coaſt, and that there could be no want of 
negro and mulatto ſeamen in the prizes, to navigate ſuch 
of them as ſhould be converted into privateers. 


Lord Anſon, with only two of his ſhips left when he 
came upon the ſcene of action, and only three hundred 
and thirty men, broken in their health and ſpirits, and 
only three prizes which he armed, becauſe he had not 
guns for more, either took or burnt to the value of 
1,400,000/, in the ſmall compaſs of three months, and 
though he made only one landing. It was therefore na- 
tural for us to be ſanguine in our hopes of ſucceſs, when 
we reflected that we were to bring upon the ſcene of 
action four hundred and fifty men in health and ſpirits, 
from the route we had choſen for them; that we were to 
have ſix cruiſers from the very beginning, and as many 
more as we ſhould pleaſe afterwards to add to them from 
our prizes; that the deaths of our people could be ſup- 
plied, and even new crews formed from the negro and 
mulatto priſoners, who are the almoſt only crews in 
thoſe pacific ſeas ; that we had an advantage which Lord 
Anſon never poſſeſſed, becauſe our veſſels being ſmall and 
ſwift, and fully manned, could overtake every thing that 
was weak, could run away from every thing that was 
ſtrong, could be ſeen at no diſtance by land or by ſea, 

8 could 


Alec 


could 
water 
undin, 
he co 
bande 
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ad land almoſt every where on account of the little 
mater that they drew, were intended not to make one 
knding, but to make many landings, and to continue on 
te coaſt, not three months, but as long as the com- 
nanders ſhould find the expedition beneficial; and that 
he trade to the Eaſt Indies could hardly fail to be pro- 
able, when the goods ſent there coſt us nothing; the 
narket was within a few weeks failing ; and the com- 
petition in ſelling was with goods for which money had 
den paid in Europe, and which had taken ſix months to 
wet to their market in the Eaſt Indies. 


From the printed accounts of the South Seas it ap- 
ears, that many of the ſhips uſed there are of a large 
ne; one of the very few ſhips which Lord Anſon took, 
ried fix hundred tons, another five hundred; and 
om the regularity of the winds, that they require very 
w hands to navigate them. From theſe two circum - 
ances, we thought that large ſtowage would be found 
n the prizes for the prize goods to be ſent to the Eaſt 
dian markets, and the crews not be weakened too 
uch by detaching ſmall parts of them on that ſervice. — 
e reſolved to make enquiry, whether the prize goods 
hat would not fell in the Eaſt Indian markets, could 
nd a market in the Braziles, in the way pointed out by 
Voodes Rogers. But inſtead of deſtroying the prizes 
r prize goods for which we could not find a market, or 
urning the towns, as too many of the later adven- 
rers have done, we hoped to make the generoſity of 
laſgow merchants as famous in the South Seas, as that 
i Queen Elizabeth's commanders had been, who re- 
bored the prizes which they could not fell, and burnt no 
„rn that they could fave. 

On this head, the following paſſage in Mr, Glaſsford's 
ater to me, of date 20th September, gives me an op- 
unity to do juſtice to the delicacy of that moſt vir- 
Rr 2 | tuous 
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4 
tuous man, I think, that plundering peaceable h. WM « th 
ce habitants, and perhaps with the loſs of their lives in © in 
« defending their property, is diſagreeable ; and that i ve 


© may be better to be without that part of wealth which Ml © ot 
ce would be ſo gained. It may be ſaid indeed, that it i; « 
& equally bad to ſeize private property at ſea as at land, JM ne 
cc and that this happens too with the loſs of lives in de. a 
« fending. However true this be, yet it is a more] tr 
« common way of making war, than J ſuppoſe the other © m 
« is. And property at ſea is in uſe to be inſured ; which 
« expence of inſuring is paid by the price of good 
© being in time of war low at the places where ſhipped, 


e or high at the markets to which they are brought, « It 
% both; ſo that this expence of inſuring can be afforded il the 
< and yet the merchants may make profit: So that cap-· Lor 
© tures at ſea become as much, or perhaps more, a u. lite 

<< tional than a private loſs. But the inhabitants o Sou 


© towns not being in the cuſtom of inſuring, they are 
< on a different footing from the merchants whoſe pte 
ce perty is ſeized at ſea, I know not the ſentiments df 
tc the other gentlemen : what I have here ſaid is on 
« what occurs to myſelf,” My anſwer was in thel 
words : The levying of contributions at land has beer 
ce the practice, the jus gentium, and the jus belli of Eu 
6 rope for three hundred years paſt ; and came in place 
of the practice which immediately preceded it, d 
« burning countries, and taking ranſom for priſoners 
4 Of all human kind Marechal Turenne was the moi 
« delicate in matters of honeſty and honour : In one« 
his, marches into Germany he had two routes tt 
* make his choice of; one through a rich, the othet 
& through a poor country. The people of the nick 
« country ſuſpecting, for obvious reaſons, that he woul 
„% march through them, ſent him the offer of a lay 


* ſum of contribution-money, provided he would K 
« th 
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« the other route, His anſwer was, that he could not 
( in conſcience receive the money, becauſe he had that 
oa © very morning reſolved in his own mind to take the 
(other route. Now, if a man who had ſuch exquiſite 
( ſenſibility of honour, as to ſtand in awe in this man- 
« ner of what had paſſed only in his breaſt unknown to 
all others, could feel nothing wrong in levying con- 
( tributions wherever he paſſed, why ſhould you be 
(more ſcrupulous ?/7-— The conſequence of this ſcruple, 
1 bdwever, was, that the gentlemen agreed to raiſe mo- 
berate contributions in the towns, but not to plunder 
them, 

It was not forgot to aſk from government a copy of 
the memorial which, it appears from the account of 
Lord Anſon's voyage, Sir Charles Wager gave to the 
hate King's miniſters, relative to an attack upon the 
i South Seas ; becauſe from a commander ſo high in rank 
we had reaſon to expect much information. 


once heſitatated upon that part of the plan which pro- 
poſed that the ſhips ſhould go to the Eaſt Indies with 
tieir prizes, and then return to the South Seas to get 
more, Their objections were three, Firſt, That the 
Laſt India company might conſider them as inter- 
lopers, and deem their ſelling prizes within the limits 
of the company's charter, to be contrary to the rights of 
it, The ſecond, That there could not be ſtowage 
enough in the ſhips carried from Britain, to hold the 
neceſſary proviſions for ſo long an adventure. And the 
aſt, That the continuation of it in the manner I pro- 
poſed, would be too expenſive. And Mr. Glaſsford de- 
lred me to aſk the opinion of Mr, Elphingſton. 

My letter dated the 22d of September, gives his 
anſwer to the firſt objection, in theſe words: Mr. El- 
phingſton ſays, that your officers, having the King's 
com- 


From the correſpondence it appears, that the gentlemen - 
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commiſſions, would ſave you, as theſe fell their prize 
in India; and even ſuppoſing the charter was againſt 
you, that the councils of the company in India would 
ſcorn to make uſe of it, again{t men who were doing 
ſo much ſervice to the common cauſe, and even to 
the company's ſervants, by bringing to them com- 
modities far cheaper than they could get them from 
Europe; that the markets of China, and other places 
on that fide of India, are open to you, where you will 
find vent of one kind or other for what is proper for 
the market; that at the Batavian market the Dutch 
will fet a price upon you; but that on the Malabar 
and Coromandel coaſts you will be reccived with open 
arms; and that you can get proviſions, ſtores, and as 
many ſeamen of one kind or other, to go to the 


South Seas, as would keep up your original ſtock at 
leaft.” 


With regard to the ſecond objection, the words of 


my letter are: Mr. Elphingſton thinks that your three 


ſhips could not carry out proviſions enough to ſupport 
themſelves to the South Seas, and them and their 
prizes from thence to the Eaſt Indies. You who are 
merchants and fitters out of ſhips are better judges of 
this matter than me. But I beg leave to remind you, 
that Captain Cook maintained his crew of 112 for 
three years on the proviſions he took oat with him; 
and that your original proviſions would be faved, 
while your ſhips were on the coaſts of the South Seas. 
For Captain Dampier relates, that the ſquadron of 
privateers in which he was engaged, which was in- 
creaſed by prizes ſometimes to ten, was ſeldom at 2 
pinch for proviſions, although it ſometimes contained 
above a thouſand men. They took many veſſels with 
flour and other proviſions, which they ſtored up in 


the Gallipagos iſlands, - They ſeldom landed, as 
; « they 
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« they did often, without finding cattle, or other pra- 
« yiſions: They found immenſe quantities of fiſh every 
« where; they ſalted turtle, ſeals, and other proviſions 
« even near the line, the weather not being ſo hot in the 
« ſouth as in the north ſea in the ſame latitude. With 
« the ſugar which they took, and the cocoa nuts which 
« they gathered, they made chocolate. They found 
« turtles in ſuch quantities to live upon, as to make 
« hozſheads of oil of them; with twenty other conve- 
« niences which Anſon had no occaſion to make uſe of, 
« becauſe he had plenty of ſtores,” 


In order to remove the laſt objection, I preſumed to 
ſuzgeſt, that the gentlemen ſhould propoſe to govern- 
nent, to take their ſhips into pay in India, and to con- 
inue the expeditions into the South Seas, at its own 
eence, adding theſe words: © I truſt it will not be 
& difficult to ſatisfy Lord George, that it is more for 
the benefit of the public to continue this attack for 
« eighteen months than for three months, and an ex- 
% ceeding good bargain for the public, to make a war 
& with ſhips already in thoſe ſeas, rather than to ſend 
them from England into thoſe ſeas.” 

cannot recollect any difference of opinion amongſt 
w, but one, I had made up from printed books three 
its; one was of the ſtations and time of continuing on 
dem; another, of the open towns on the coaſt, which 
night be taken and laid under contribution without 
anger, and of towns weakly defended, which might 
Þ: taken in the night-time by ſurprize with little danger; 
te third was a liſt of the churches and convents, with 
e probable value of the gold and ſilver plate, gold and 
her images, and jewels in them: And from what is 
tentioned curſorily in Ulloa and other books, I thought 
I ind reaſon to believe that there is more gold, ſilver, 
ul jewels, in thoſe places of devotion, than there is in 
the 
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the whole of the three Britiſh kingdoms. The belief 
probably well founded; for, it is natural for the pot. 
ſeſſors of wealth to give that to the church which the 
cannot otherwiſe diſpoſe of, who can find few borrowers 
to pay intereſt for money in countries where there 
little agriculture, manufacture, or trade, who are no 


permitted to ſend the precious metals or jewels home * 
without the conſent of government, whoſe wives and * 
daughters cannot bear above a certain quantity of gol Hot 
and jewels on their dreſſes without ſinking under them to | 
and who are themſelves the moſt ſuperſtitious of all the * 
European nations. — In the richeſt part of the Sout 5 
Seas, where the night is equally long with the day, ti Fw 
attack upon the towns in the night, by ſurpriſe, is ea * 
The ſecuring the plunder of the churches is equally eaſy Jett 
from the form of the Spaniſh towns in every part of 1 
world; for they all have a great ſquare in the centre oil cc, 
the town, and in that centre ſtands the chief church his 
So that invacers marching directly to that ſquare, cu „0 
both command the town, and ſecure the treaſure in tt «; 
church. But I received a private note from Mr. Ga. 

ford, that the idea of touching things dedicated to Gol 
made him uneaſy, and he wiſhed that part of the projet Te 
to be dropt. Perhaps I may be miſtaken ; but I though o 
I obſerved, in conſequence of that ſcruple, a ftruggle i 
the minds of ſome of my Glaſgow friends, betw he 
their reſpect for religion, which made them averſe 1 
plunder churches, and their hatred of popiſh ſupemtii g 
tion, which made them recolle& that they were onl q 
popiſh churches. And this laſt conſideration ſeen | 
to me to remove the ſcruple a good deal from H 


minds. 

In the end of October, I was called almoſt in an inſtu 
to Liſbon by a family diſtreſs. I was a day at Lond: 
in pafling, where I faw Lord George, who deſired t 
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the communication between him and the Glaſgow gen- 
temen might be conducted by Mr. Andrew Steuart, then 
a lord of trade, as fecrecy and prudence were of the laſt 
conſequence z and that one of the gentlemen might come 
to London as ſoon as could be. Mr. Cunningham ac- 
cordingly went to London. 


I received accounts in Liſbon that the expedition did 
not take effect with his Majeſty's miniſters; and that 
another, to take the ſame route by the Cape of Good 
Hope, but to be conducted by the public, was preſerred 
to it. As I was abroad, I do not know the circum- 
ſtances of the diſappointment : But I muſt do the juſtice 
to one dead perſon and one living one to ſay, that I 
never heard the gentlemen make the leaſt complaint of 
Lord George Germaine or of Lord North. The laſt 
letter that I received on this ſubject from Mr. Glaſsford, 
of date the 10th of December, informing me of an ac- 
count that Mr. Steuart wrote of what paſled at one of 
his meetings with Lord George, contains the following 
words : Mr. Steuart ſays, that nothing could be more 
« proper, and more cordial, than the reception which 
Lord George gave to the ſubject of our letters.“ 


I have ſometimes talked of the above, project to Sir 
Joſeph Banks, who obſerved, that ſince the diſcovery 
of the Sandwich Iſlands by Captain Cook, in his laſt 
voyage, ſuch adventures are become much more ealy ; 
becauſe, in theſe iſlands, the adventurers will find places 
of refuge for their ſhips, proviſions for their crews, 
ſtrong ſtations in which to lodge their plunder, icom 
whence they may return to get more, and inhabitants in 
the iſlands to afliſt their ſeamen in ſailing either to the 
eaſt or thie weſt, 


The Spaniards are abundantly conſcious of their danger 
in the South Seas: For, when 1 was once taking the 
liberty to ſay to Count Florida Blanca, the King of 

Vox. III. SC Spain's 
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Spain's firſt miniſter, that the Americans, who wer: 
bound neither by treaty nor by fear not to injure Spain, 
would find their way by the Cape of Good Hope into 
the South Seas, and was deſcribing to him the ſtate of 
the winds and paſſages, he ſaid, © Je ſcai tout cela 
« auſſi bien que vous.” © I know all that as wel 
s“ as you.“ 


* Since publiſhing the firſt edition of theſe Memoirs, I have learnt the 
circumſtances of the above expedition. It was planned 2nd propoſed to the 


. 
cabinet miniſters by Colonel Fullarton of Fullartan, who aQcd in conjunc. . E 
tion with the late Colonel (then Major) Mackenzie Humberſtone, the ſirſt of F 
whom had never been in the army, both repreſentatives cf families among th 


the moſt ancient of their country, young, generous, ſpirited, gay, and ſcho- 
Jars, They raiſcd 2,000 men at their own expence with unuſual diſpatch, aud 
involved their eſtates to a very large amount, by preparations for the expedi. 
tion, azrecably to the terms on which goverament had adopted the propoſal, 
The object of it was, an attack upon the coaſt of Mexico; the troops were to 
ſail to Madras, and to te joined there by a body of Laſcars, who were to pro. 
c-ed with them to one of the Luconia iſlands, in order to refreſh the men; 
and then to make for the coaſt of Mexico, in the tract of the Acapulca 
ſhips. Lord George Cermaine added to this idea, the idea of another ex. 
petition to the Spaniſh main; which was, to go acroſs to the South Sea, and 
Jia that on the coaſt of Mexico; and there is no doubt that if the jundlion 
had been made, Spain muſt have inſtantly ſued for peace. But the unex- 
pected breaking out of the Dutch war obliged the expedition intended for 
Mexico, to be ſent upon an attack on the Cape of Good Hope; and when 
that was found improper, it was employed in the war of India, where Co- 
lonel Mackenzie bravely fell in his country's cauſe, His friend returned on 
the peace, covered with laurels, to defend her liberties in the ſenate, 


i. 
No II. 


ET TER to Car TAN RORARTS from one of his 


FrienDs, on the SUBJECT of an Ex EDITION into 
the SOUTH SEAS. 


HEN I was at Liſbon, I was very intimate 

with Captain Robarts, who commanded a line 
of battle ſhip in the Portugueſe ſervice. He told me, 
that he once had the idea of making an expedition from 
England into the South Seas; and gave me a letter 
which he had received on that fubject from a naval 
fiend, whoſe advice he had aſked. I now print the 
letter, I am ſo unlucky as to have forgot the name of 
is writer, which is torn away. But I have lodged the 
letter with the editor, in hopes that perſons who are 
better acquainted with the hand-writings of ſea-officers 
tan I am, may perhaps diſcover who wrote it. 


„ DEAR SX, Portſmouth, March 17, 1762. 


% Although I have not had fo much leiſure time in the 
* Dovens as I expeRed, J have nevertheleſs thrown to- 
* gether what at preſent occurs to me on a plan of what 
* might be done, with two ſhips of ſixty and thirty-ſix 
guns and ſeven hundred men, in the South Seas: 
* What | fay, you will take as hints to be conſidered of 
at your leiſure: On comparing the different accounts 
in the books I {hall hereafter mention, you will un- 
82 5 % doubtedly 
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doubtedly form a more perfect one: I can only talk on 
what 1 recollect of them imperfectly. 


<< I ſuppoſe you mean to complete your proviſions and 


cc 


ſhip's companies in Ireland. 

% On every account, I think you ſhould get out 23 
early in the ſummer as poſſible, The firſt rendezvous 
and watering-place might be St. Jago. Your own 
knowledge of it hinders me from ſaying any more 
than that I ſuppoſe it would ſufficiently anſwer theſe 
purpoſes, and be as concealed a place as any you 
could go to. From thence, if poſſible, you ſhould 
carry a ſufficient quantity of water, not to be under 
the neceſſity of touching at any place before you reach 
the Falkland iſlands. But I would firſt endeavour to 
make Pepys iſland in 47 ſouth, as deſcribed by Cow. 
ley; it affords every kind of refreſhment ſufficient, 
The Falkland iſles would be my reſource, if I coul 
not find that. I ſhould go to the eaſtward of Staten 
Land; but I do not imagine it would be neceſſary to 
go into ſo high a latitude as Robins talks of, to make 
the paſlage round Cape Horn. If you get out ſoon, 
have the favourable paſſage you may expect at this 
time of the year, and meet with refreſhment at t 

Pepys or Falkland iſles, you might perhaps be able tc 
go upon ſervice immediately on your arrival in the 
South Seas : You ſhould, notwithſtanding, I think 
appoint Juan Fernandez as the laſt rendezvous, and 
refreſh there, ſhould you not loſe company, which! 
think you need not much apprehend, 

& I ſhall ſuppoſe you may be ready to leave Juan Fer 
nandez, and enter upon your plan of action befot 
the end of December. The plan I ſhould take wo 
be perhaps a leſs profitable, but a much lels pte 

carious one, than that of ſtaking the whole ſuccels 


the voyage on the hopes of meeting the bn 
ee hid 
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« which you would at that time be too late for inter- 
« cepting on her paſſage from Manilla. Valparaiſo is 
« the port of the capital of Chili; the exportations 
« from thence are not perhaps very valuable, but bought 
« principally with gold from Peru. The fort, I am 
« afraid, would be too ſtrong for you, at leaſt take up 
« too much time. My plan would be to ſtand boldly 
« into the road, and board every ſhip in it; take bul- 
« lion, and what elſe you found valuable or ſerviceable 
« into your own ſhips; ranſom or deſtroy the bottoms 
« and gruff cargoes, without loſing any time; and 
« ſtand directly down the coaſt, with the ſouth-weſt 
« winds (which reign at that time of the year) for 
« Arica, which I ſhould look upon as the principal 
« object. It is true there are ſeveral roads and open 
« towns on the coaſt between; but I ſhould be too 
« much afraid of riſking the ſurpriſal of Arica, to ſtop 
« any where, unleſs the intelligence procured at Val- 
t paraiſo induced me to change my meaſures. I would 
« contrive to go into Arica road ſoon after day-light, 
“land probably to the northward of the town, and 
% during the diſembarkation of the firſt diviſion, ſend 
the ſecond to take poſſeſſion of the ſhips in the road, 
« with orders to leave a ſmall but ſufficient guard aboard 
« of each, before they landed to reinforce the firſt, 
« which probably would facilitate their diſembarkation 
% nearer, This, on the ſuppoſition that there may be 
works conſtructed to prevent an enemy's landing in 
the front of the town. s 

What I here propoſe would require ſome military 
* knowledge and activity (I think there is a field in 
that part of the world, with a ſmall force, for a great 
* deal of both); alſo more boats than are uſually carried 
in ſhips, and thoſe of a conſtruction for carrying a 


* number of men with expedition, and landing where a 
« hittle 
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* little ſurf in ſome places may be expected. Plat. 
© bottomed rowing boats of different ſizes would toy 
&« within each other; you might if neceſſary take in, 
or tow down the ova ſome of the prize boats taken 
at Valparaiſo or elſewhere. Some ſmall petards with 
whceel-barrow carriages for them, ſome howitzers, and 
e ſome light braſs field- pieces, might be of great uſe, 


* There is a probability, I think, of making a very 
© conſiderable capture at Arica, From your intelli. 
ec gence there, and at Valparaiſo, you could be able to 
form your future plan; whether you were of ſufficient 
force to ſeize what will be lying in Callao road; 
« whether attempt the places to the northward of Lima; 
or cruiſe off Acapulco for the galleon returning to 
Manilla, if you were near her time of leaving Ame. 
e rica, You might perhaps from your intelligence find 
cc it of ſervice, immediately on having ſecured poſſeſ- 
& ſion of Arica, to diſpatch one ſhip down the coaſt, as 
« far as Camana or Ocona, with orders to return to 
« Arica, or wait to be joined, as judged moſt con- 
« venient. I ſhould think you might, if the war con- 
c tinucs, find advantageous employment on the coaſt of 
« Chili, Peru, and Mexico (including the time ne- 
e ceſlary at places of refreſhment, accounts of which 
« you find in all the books), to remain on that ſide, | 
cc until the time of cruifing off Cape St. Lucas in Cali- 
« fornia, for the galleon from Manilla, I ſuppoſe early 
« in November, or ſooner, to ſecure being on that fta- 
ce tion before ſhe has paſſed it. The King of Spain's 
cc orders are, that ſhe ſail from Manilla on the 24th of 
« June, and from Acapulco on the 25th of Marci; 
« but I believe ſhe is ſometimes a month later, ——It 
the galleon on her voyage from Manilla fall into you! 
hands, you might poſſibly ſell a very conſiderable part 
« of her cargo privately to the Spaniards of Peru and 

66 Chilt; 
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Chili: The beſt way to diſpoſe of the reſt, in my 
« opinion, would be bringing or ſending it round Cape 
« Horn. 


« Should you. miſs her in America, or not make a ſuf- 
a ficient capture there to anſwer your expectations; your 
« laſt reſource would be a cruiſe for her in Aſia, either 
« off Guam or the Philippines: And in that caſe Macao 
4 would be the beſt port for tefreſhment, and perhaps 
u offer an opportunity of intercepting the Spaniſh trade 
between the Philippines and China, 

« The books that may afford you ſome lights, are 
« Harris's Collection of Voyages, D*Ulloa, and Don 
Geo. ſuan's Voyage de I Ameriques, Hiſt. des Na- 
% vigations aux Terres Auſtrales, Anſon's, Frezier's, 
& Rogers', Cook's, Dampier's, Funnel's, Sharp's, 
& Betagh's, Shelvocke's, Sir John Narborough's, Pere 
Feuillee's, Hiſtory of Buccaniers. 

« incloſe to you three Spaniſh charts, the river of 
Plata, of St. Martha, and of Vera Cruz; which is 


you can poſſibly uſe, ſhould you think of keeping on 
this ſide, 

I ſhall be very happy if what I have here ſaid proves 
in the leaſt uſeful to you. What might be propoſed, 
according to different ſeaſons and ſituations in fo very 
large a field, could not be compriſed in many letters. 


I am, dear Sir, yours, &c.” 


al the manuſcript particular plans I have, that I think 
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PROJECT of an ExrRDIrIox to the Coaſt of 
| JUCATAN and of HONDURAS, 


EFORE ſtating this project, four obſervations 
muſt be premiſed: 

I. The coaft on the bay of Honduras is extremely un- 
healthy, becauſe low, ſwampy, and flooded in the Tainy 
feafons ; but leſs unhealthy in our ſummer months, The 
north coaſt of Jucatan is healthy, becauſe it is high ant 
dry. The regiſter ſhips lie, in time of war, under the 
protection of fort Omoah, during part of our ſumme 
months, to' receive their cargoes in the leaft unhealth 
feaſon ; each of whoſe cargoes of indigo and other v 
Juable articles is worth 200,000 J. independent of the 
treaſure brought to them from Guatimala, where there! 
a royal hint, 

II. Fort Omoah on the land fide is defended by 
broad ditch, a curtain, and baſtions ; from which cir 
ceumſtance it is exceedingly dangerous on that fide to a 
tack it by ſtorm, and almoſt impoſlible to take it Þ 
ſiege, becauſe the troops would die in the courſe of ti 
fiege. To the ſea it has no ditch, or baſtions, but on 
a demi-lune mounting 18 twenty-four pounders, whic 
comes down almoſt to the water's edge, where there 
a ſafe landing for boats. The battery is 28 feet big! 
The nights being equal in length to the day in that kh 


titude, are very long and dark, From the height of ® 
| | batter) 
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hattery, and its having no flanks to the ſea, it follows, 
hat, even in the day time, guns would have little 
chance of 1 boats in advancing, and could not 
touch them at all when they came below the battery, 
ud that in a dark night the boats in both caſes would be 
xrſeftly ſafe. The ſame cireumſtances make it not 
lificult to cut out the regiſter ſhips in the night time, 
wen when lying under the cannon of the fort; There 
(Wire alſo poſitions on the fides of the bay from whence the 
rziſter ſhips might be reached by guns. 

III. European troops on the Spaniſh main keep their 
health and ſpirits for a month or fix weeks, after which 
they infallibly die away. Negroes enjoy health perfectly 
at all times, becauſe they are habituated to hot cli- 
hates, and to live on any food, The Spaniards uſe 
ulmoſt no other troops there: And ſome attempts on the 
naniſh main at the end of laſt war, in which black 
wops were made uſe of, prove that they may be formed 
ito very good ſoldiers. Monſieur Suffrein, in the Eaſt 
Indies, in the late war, had a large number of negroes 
n board, to work his guns; and the French artillery by 
ind were, and are now, worked by them there, Hyder 
ly, in the late war in India, had whole regiments 
mpoſed of Caffree negroes, and his ſucceſſor has a 
xed number of them in almoſt every company. The 
dromantee nation, of whom three hundred are ſome= 
mes brought in one ſhip to Jamaica, are brave to 
aceſs. If the Spaniſh dominions in the New World, 
| the fide next to Europe, ſhall ever be conquered, it 
Ill be by an army compoſed of Africans; who will 
pay upon one European nation, the injuries which they 
e received from all the reſt. 


d Jamaica empty without cargoes, or nearly ſo, and 
Vol. III. . they 


Laſtly, The merchant ſhips go generally from Btitain 
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it by ſcaling ladders. If the blow was milled, or whi 


they generally go out in the middle of the ſpring, and 
return in winter with their cargoes. | 

On theſe data, in the month of December 1781, 
preſented a project to Lord George Germaine, for an 
expedition upon the coaſts of Honduras and Jucatan, by 
a junction of privateers and of a few land forces, which 
conſiſted of the following particulars : 


That a few merchants, whoſe ſecrecy could be de- 
pended upon, ſhould fit out five or fix ſtout privateetz, 
to ſail to Jamaica from Britain in the month of April, 
with 600 troops, in order to be certain of carrying or 
to the expedition 500 of the beſt of them. Govern 
ment to furniſh the proviſions, but the merchants te 
charge no freight; by which the public would fare 
12,000/. in freight, and yet the merchants loſe nothing 
| becauſe they muſt at any rate have failed without freight 
The ſhips to be armed partly with large and light car 
ronades, with their carriages ſtowed in the ſhips, it 
. order that they might be turned at pleaſure into trains 0 
artillery. The merchants to carry out an aſlortment « 


goods fit for trading with on the Spaniſh main, * 
. Five hundred negroes, with a promiſe of liberty fol þr0y 
good behaviour, to be formed in Jamaica, in the cou de 
of the winter, into regular companies, and trained lik rich 
the ſeapoys in India; in order to be ready to be joined i nen 
the troops when they arrived in Jamaica. L. 
ng Theſe two bodies ſhould run down, in a few days, n Fe 
the bay of Honduras, te attack Fort Omoah. Tb dom 
ſhould attack the fort on the fide of the fea, by a land Butz 


of boats in a dark night under the battery, and mountin 


it was making, the armament ſhould attempt to cute 
the regiiter ſhips in the dark; and if that blow was % 
milled, the large carronades ſhould go up the bay to ſug 
% Fon | 7 #3 Qatic 
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tations as could reach the regiſter ſhips, in order to force 
them to a ranſom, rather than to be deſtroyed. 


Part of the armament to be left at Fort Omoah, if 
taken, or Baccalar, or ſome other port on the coaft of 
the bay, or on the iſlands neareſt, in order to continue 

ee var againſt the Spaniards, and to protect the bay men, 
ind a private trade in thoſe parts. ara 

The reſt of the armament to proceed to the north of 
Tucatan, before their expedition in the bay could be 
known, land in the bay of Sizal, which is large and 
open, and attack Sizal the ſea port of Merida, which is 
open behind, and would fall without a ſtroke, where 
there are always vaſt quantities of valuable goods ſtored 
up in warehouſes ready for exportation. While one 
part of the armament was ſettling the contribution of 
that town, another part ſhould march to Merida, the 
capital of the province, to lay it under contribution. 
The province being full of horſes and mules, this could 
be done almoſt in an inſtant: And the train of light 
carronades loaded with caniſter, would fave the troops 
zpainſt all danger from any trifling force which could be 
brought againſt them. The armament to run along 
the reſt of the north coaſt of Jucatan, where are many 
nch towns, and all open, as long as the healths of the 
men ſhould continue to be good. 

Laſtly, The ſhips to fail to Jamaica with their plunder, 
in order to take in their own ordinary cargoes, in the 
common ſeaſon, in Jamaica, and return with them to 
Pritain, | 

Government to inſure the ſhips ; and the plunder to 
te divided between the troops, the crews, and the mer- 
ants, according to articles previouſly to be agreed 
upon, 

| wrote Mr. Glaſsford from London what I had done, 
ud aſked his opinion of the adventure, and whether he 

Tt 2 would 
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would engage in it? His anſwer was, „That if the 
« King's ſervants would be explicit and determinate in 
« their anſwer, and give it in two, or at moſt three 
tc weeks, in order to afford ſufficient time for purchaſing 
<«< the ſhips, and making other preparations, he would 
* find friends to execute the whole of the privateering 
£ part of the buſineſs.”* He alſo informed me of a 
thing which ſurpriſed me a good deal, that though the 
ſhare of the contributions was a conſiderable object to 
merchants, yet the ſelling the articles carried from Bri. 
tain on the Spaniſh main was a far greater ; and that the 
trade was ſo well underſtood, that it could be carried pri. 
vately on, at the very time, and in the very places, where 
the ſoldiers were laying the coaſt under contribution, 
Lord George Germaine ſaid, that it was impoſlible for 
him to give an anſwer to be depended upon in ſo ſhort 
time as the merchants required. In conſequence of 
which, the adyenture was no more thought of by them 


or by me. N 
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WEAKNESS or Tus RIVER LA PLATA. 


URING the time that I was at Liſbon, or in 
Spain, which was above half a year, there was 
only one ſhip that arrived in Spain from the river La 
Plata, The cargoes of the reſt were lying on board in 
that river from the time that hoſtilities with England had 
been dreaded: And the cargo of each ſhip, as they are 
yery large in that trade, was upon an average worth 
80, o l. The ſame kind of embargo takes place in 
every Spaniſh war, not only there, but in almoſt all 
the Spaniſh dominions in the New World; becauſe the 
Spaniards have not fleets ſufficient to conduct a war, and 
convoy their trade at the ſame time. 


The unhealthineſs of the Spaniſh dominions on the 
ſide of America next to Europe, or, as it is commonly 
called, on the north ſea of Spaniſh America, is owing 
chiefly to two circumſtances ;—the exhalations from im- 
menſe ranges of foreſts, and the violent heat of the 
ſun: For when extreme motſture and extreme heat meet, 
diſeaſe and death will ſoon follow. But the river La 
Plata is ſubject to neither of thoſe extremes; for, lying 
in much the ſame latitude with Liſbon, it enjoys one of 
the fineſt climates in the world, and no foreſts are to be- - 
found but at a vaſt diſtance from its banks. Hence the 
Chief city Buenos Ayres takes its name from the purity 

of 
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of its air. I was told by the late Captain Robarts, who 
was a man of very ſuperior underſtanding and informa- 
tion, and who had commanded one of the ſhips which 
made the expedition from the Tagus into the river Plata, 
at the end of the war before laſt, that nothing protected 
the poſſeſſions of the Spaniards there, from the mouth of 
the river up to 150 miles beyond Buenos Ayres, but the 


ſhallowneſs of the banks, and in ſome places of the bed 


of the river, which laſt was not known to Britiſh ſea. Cl 
men, which made it difficult, if not impoſſible for ſhips 
of ſize to reach them; but that the fortifications were 
contemptible beyond meaſure, being compoſed of high 
mud walls, becauſe there was no ſtone in the country, 
like thoſe of the old Mooriſh towns in Spain, which the 
pooreſt ſhot could beat down. 

Theſe circumſtances make the river La Plata in an 
eſpecial manner the proper ſphere of privateers, which 
dare not land in unhealthy climates, becauſe the loſs of a 
few of their few hands would ruin the adventure. And 
the invention of the carronades, which, from their light. 
neſs, require no bullocks or horſes to draw them, and of 
the double ſhip worked by wheels in-time of calm or 
contrary winds, which can land almoſt wherever a pin- 
nace can land, removes all the difficulties ariſing from 
the ee of the bed, and of the banks of the 
river. 


Expeditions into FOR river La Plata have this advan- 
tage, that if they fail of ſucceſs there, they may proceed 
to tne South Seas, and if they fail of ſucceſs in theſe, 
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COMPARATIVE EXPENCE peTween wHITE 
AND BLACK TROOPS IN Hor CLIMATES. © 


N ſeveral. paſſages of this publication, I have in- 
ſiſted upon the policy of conducting the war in hot 
climates, by natives of Africa, I ſhall here conſider the 
expediency of ſuch a meaſure in the view of national 
economy. Of an Engliſh regiment in actual ſervice of 
war in the Weſt Indies, four parts die every year of 
diſeaſe; and therefore, to that extent it muſt be con- 
tinually recruited. On this calculation a body of 1,000 
men, to be kept up for five years, will require 4, ooo re- 
cruits, The freight of 5,000 men, with their ſtores, at 
20]. a man, officers excluded, amounts to 100,000 /. 
levy money at 5/. to 25,0001. ; clothing at 31. for 1,000 
men for five years, and 4,000 men for one year, to 
27,0001, ; beſides many other expences which attend 
Engliſh troops, that would not be required for black 
troops; freight of 1,000 Engliſh troops home at the 
end of the war, 20,0007. ; inde, in all, 172,c00/. Add 
to this, the loſs of the induſtry of 1,000 Britiſh ſub- 
jects, yearly, for five years, valued at 20/. 100,000. ; 
and the loſs of the induſtry for ever of 4,000 Britiſh 
ſubjects, who died, valued at feven years purchaſe, which 
is a low enough calculation for men in the prime of life, 
ſuch as recruits to regiments commonly are, 560,000/. ; 
inde, 
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inde, 660, ooo l.; the whole together making 832,009], 
But the purchaſe of 1,000 negroes in Jamaica, at 400. 
each, with 100 every year, for five years, to keep up 
the number, which is a very large allowance, would be 
60,0001; clothing at forty ſhillings a year, x1,0001., 
inde, in all, 71,0007, The balance in ſaving would be 
761,0001.: And on 10,000 black troops, which, with 
the help of a very few thouſand Engliſh and American 
troops, could conquer all the poſſeſſions of France and 
Spain in the new weſtern world, would be a ſaving of 
above ſeven millions and a half, 

In this calculation I have not taken into my view, 
that the pay of 1,000 Engliſh troops every year is 
20,0001. ; whereas black troops might be paid at one- 
half, or, perhaps, one-fourth of the expence, in the 
ſame way as the black troops are paid in India; and my 
reaſon for not taking the difference into the calculation 
is, that it is impoſſible for a nation to pay even black men olc 
too high who conquer empires for them, 


To what I have faid on the policy of the meaſure of 


th 
uſing black troops in hot climates, I have only to add, of 
that I have heard from ſeveral officers, whoſe fpirit of fl 
obſervation I can truſt, that, when the negroes of the th 
Coromantee nation come firſt to Jamaica, they are found ti 
to be ſo accuſtomed to martial exerciſes, that they can n 
march, keep their ranks, run on, or run off in a ſeeming þ 


diſorder ; yet ſtop, advance, rally, or retreat in a real order, 
The concluſion to be drawn from the fact is obvious. 
The ſaving of money in the above ealeulations, when 
applied to the Eaſt Indies, is ſtill more conſiderable ; be- 
cauſe the Portugueſe delivered negroes from Mozambique 
to Tippo Saib, on the coaſt of Malabar, for 100 rupees 
a-picce, which is about ten pounds, and becauſe a year 
is loſt to the Engliſh troops in going and coming from 
India, during which time they are performing no ſervice. 
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HE expeditions of England in this century, to 
the Spaniſh dominions in the New World, have 
deen chiefly directed againſt the iſlands, or againſt that 


to ſay, we have attacked Spain in the New. World, as 
we have France through Flanders, by taking, as the 
old Duke of Schomberg uſed to ſay with regard to a war 
in Flanders, the bull by the horns ; attacks, conſidering 
the climates in which they were made, and the ſtrength 
of the fortifications to be carried, which required great 
fleets and armies, the very greatneſs of which inſured 
the deſtruction of both, by the creation and difſlemina« 
tion of diſeaſe, and were attended with a vaſt loſs of 
money, and of the moſt valuable lives in the nation. 
But expeditions to the South Seas, to the coaſt of Ju- 
atan, and to the river La Plata, require no armies, no 
royal fleets, little expence, and riſk few lives. They 
can be executed by private merchants as well as by the 
greateſt ſtate, and much more profitably for the public 
by the former; becauſe the public pays the whole ex- 
pence of the King's ſhips of war, when yet the officers 
ind men get the whole plunder : whereas in privateers 
tie merchants, not the public, would bear almoſt the 
Whole expence; becauſe they would probably aſk no 

Vor. III. U u more 


fide of the continent which lies next to Europe: That is 
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more of government, than to have their ſhips and furnj. 
ture inſured. 


Let me ſuppoſe that three privateers, on the prin. 
ciples which the Glaſgow gentlemen went upon in their 
intended expedition to the South Seas, ſhould go into 
thoſe ſeas; three more to the coaſt of Jucatan ; and three 
more to the river La Plata. The expence of the three 
expeditions, upon our calculations, would not exceed 
96,000 J. and probably would be a third leſs, becauſe 
the expeditions to Jucatan and La Plata taking ſo much 
leſs time than an expedition into the South Seas, would 
be done at half the expence of our intended expedition 
there. I remember that in eftimating the expence of 
our inſurance, we ſuppoſed it would be equal to a third of 
the adventure; and the Glaſgow gentlemen faid they 
would ſtand infurers themſelves at that premium. Then 
the expence of the three expeditions would coſt the pub. 
lic at moſt 32,0007. and perhaps only two-thirds of that 
ſum.—If to theſe three expeditions undertaken by private 
perſons, there was added a march of 500 Engliſh, and 
F,000- black troops, from the bay of Honduras, by 
Guatimala, to take poſſeſſion of Sonſonata in the South 
Seas, during almoſt all of which route the paſſages are 
good, the climate healthy, and horſes or mules nu- 
merous; and an expedition from the Eaſt Indies, either 
to the Philippines, or to Chili, or Mexico, according 25 
circumſtances ſhould preſent themſelves, undertaken ei- 
ther by the public, or by private perſons there (which laſt 
is not impoſſible, becauſe I have been told by Eaſt Indian 
gentlemen, who had no intereſt to deceive me, that if 
they had known of the expedition from Glaſgow, they 
would have met it with another): Then, I ſay, that 
theſe expeditions would ſhake the whole Spaniſh mo- 


narchy in thoſe parts of the world, at a leſs expence !9 
| the 


Reflections, 


the public, than is required to maintain a war for a 
month in Germany or Flanders, 

Spain is at preſent a tool in the hands of the ambition 
of France, by the artifice of the family compact, which 
makes a generous but unpolitic prince prefer the intereſt 
of his family to that of his people, and by the conſtraint 
under which France holds Spain from the eaſy acceſs into 
Catalonia and Valentia, which ſhe has contrived for her- 
ſelf by her paſſage acroſs the Pyrennees. But it is in 
the power of England to hold a far more powerful con- 
fraint over Spain: For, the late invention of the car- 
ronade gun, which by its lightneſs can be carried by the 
hands of men through ſwamps, over mountains, and to 
the tops of commanding heights, added to the invention 
of the double ſhip which goes with any wind or with no 
wind, and can land on any coaſt, puts it in the power of 
England, whenever ſhe pleaſes, to force the King of 
opain either to quit his family compaR, or to loſe, at leaſt 
35 long as the war laſted, the benefits of his foreign em- 


d pite. 
by | conclude with an obſervation of much conſequence. 
th WI Knowledge of the public hiſtory of paſt days, and of 


lome private hiſlory in my own day, make me certain, 
that many noble attempts and deſigns have been diſap- 
pointed from want of an act of parliament to regulate 
de diviſion of the ſhares of plunder between the fleet 
and the army, and between the members of thoſe bodies 
mong themſelves : And until that act of parliament ſhall 
an WI de made, ſuch attempts and deſigns will for ever be diſ- 
t if WY pointed. The miniſter who applies the remedy, will 
ey WY be repaid by the thanks of his country, and by the glory 
hat WY & the firſt war in which the nation ſhall be engaged. 
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Practicability of an INCORPORATED UNT with Ireland, 
and of a FEDERAL UNION with America, 


Plans of Fletcher of Salton, and Mareſchal Earl of Stair, 
Incorporated Union with Ireland. — Federal with 
America. ——The laſt neceſſary to America and Britain, 
—T he firſt to Britain and Ireland. Anecdote.— 
Power of B Yan, Ireland, America, and Holland com— 
bined. 


HE late Mr. Fletcher of the houſe of commons 
once put into my hands, as related in common 
with him to Mr. Fletcher of Salton, whoſe family he 
repreſented, a treatiſe on the Union of States, which he 
found among the papers of his anceſtor, but not written 
with his hand, deſiring my opinion whether it was his 
compoſition. I thought that it was. Afterwards I found 
a2 copy of this paper in the advocates library, and on it, 
in the hand writing of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, librarian, 
who was the cotemporary of Mr. Fletcher, and eminent 
for hiſtorical erudition, induſtry, and accuracy, the fol- 
Towing note, “ ſuppoſed to be written by the Laird of 

„ Salton “.“ 
The 


Mr. Fletcher's ſtyle is eafily deu becauſe every word has a preciſe 
meaning, and Jiſt:n from any cther in the ſentence; the ſtructure of ibs 


ſentence is as hmple, but as varied as that which is uſed in private = 
tion 


Union with Ireland and America; 


The view of this paper was to ſhow, that an incor- 
porated union between England and Scotland would 
prove ruinous to the laſt of theſe countries; whereas a 
ſederal union would aggrandiſe both, provided the power 
of the crown was kept within proper limitations; and 
what theſe were, he had formerly defined in the bill 
which he carried into the Scots parliament, under the 
title of Bill of Limitations; to wit, that parliament 
ſhould be the King's only council, be choſen annually, 
debate in public, but vote by ballot ; that all acts paſſed 
in parliament ſhould be laws, though the King con- 
ſented not to them; that, in the intervals of parliament, 
a committee of it ſhould be the King's council, and re- 
ſponſible to parliament ; that the gift of all places, civil 
and military, and of penſions, and the power of par- 
doning offences againſt the public, ſhould be in parlia- 
ment alone; that no forces ſhould be kept on foot with- 
out its conſent; and that a general militia ſhould be 
regularly trained, and kept on foot. I printed Mr. 
Fletcher's paper in the firſt edition of the preſent work ; 


becauſe I never ſaw or heard of any copy of it except 
theſe two. 


The late mareſchal, Earl of Stair, once formed a 
plan for the adminiſtration of America, part of which 
is now in the books of the board of trade, The ge- 
neral outline of this plan was, that a governor, and a 
ſtation of government, ſhould be appointed in Ame- 


ſation; the method in his compoſition is perfeAly regular, but artfully eon- 
cealed; and one fingularity in his reaſoning is, that the arguments are placed 
in an order to derive force from what went before, and to give force to what 
comes after, ſo as to ſeem to grow out of each other. But, above all, when 
he is animated with paſſion, hie flaſhes are ſometimes as quick as lightning, 
and ſometimes followed by a thunder of period: All which mark an ori- 
ginal genius, but made chaſte by the reading of the ancients. The volume 
of his works is unequally collected, and his diſcourſe on the affairs of *pan 
þ » poor tranſlation from the Italian, in which he wrote its 
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rica, to which the gelegates of the provinces ſhould 
reſort in regular convention; that, from this ſtation, 
communications ſhould be eſtabliſhed, to the different 
provinces, by roads and paſſages of veſſels; that a ſtrong 
military force ſhould be kept at the ſeat of government, 
to defend againſt enemies, to check rebellion, and en. 
force the laws, but not to be diſtributed through the pro. 
vinces to enſlave, or to have a chance of enſlaving the 
people ; that the American convention ſhould make their 
own laws, and regulate their own affairs, and ſhould 
raiſe and pay their own troops; but that the union cf 
force between the two countries ſhould be complete, be. 
cauſe, in the caſe of a war againſt either, they were to 
have the ſame friends and foes, 

The ideas of able men generally lead to light: Let 
us ſee how the matter in theſe projects would apply to the 
queſtions of an incorporated union with Ireland, and oi 
a federal union with the American ſtates. 


The firſt part of Mr. Fletcher's plan, the federal 
union, would have brought Scotland to the ſame ſituation 
in which Ireland has, within theſe few years, been placed, 
or rather by her ſpirit, has placed herſelf ; that is to fay, 
the parliament of Scotland would have been independent 
of the parliament of England. The ſecond part of his 
plan, the limitations of the rights of ſovereignty, would 
have put Scotland nearly in the preſent ſituation of Ame- 
rica, by making her independent of the ſovereign of 
England. But in both caſes, a war between England 
and Scotland muſt have been inevitable. Fletcher ſaw 
it, is reported to have laid his account with it, and his 
writings ſhow that he deſpiſed it: For, as his ſpirit was 
high, and the provocation about Darien recent, be 
thought the danger worth running, in order to gain in- 
dependence to Scotland, believing that the ſame ſtrong 
$orm of the country, and the ſame valour of the pr 
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which had protected Scotland during ſo many centuries 
from England, would protect her for ever.. 

The preſent federal union between Ireland and Bri- 
tain, even without the attempts of Ireland to obtain li- 
mitations upon monarchy ſimilar to thoſe of Mr. Fletcher, 
will, in the ſame way, ſooner or later, lead to a war be- 
tween Britain and Ireland; and nothing but an incor- 
porated union, by which I mean an union of parlia- 
ments, trade, and taxes, can prevent it. But a federal 
union of Britain with America, will lead to no ſuch 
conſequence, even although the ſovereignty of the crown 
be now thrown off. And if hoſtilities between England 
and America ſhall, by a federal union, be in future 
times prevented, the beneficial conſequences, to both 
nations, of amity made perpetual by a fair federal union, 
will be ſo immenſe, as to be worth almoſt all the blood 
and treaſure that has perhaps led inviſibly to it. 


Theſe are the ideas which I wiſh to develope in the 
preſent paper, 


IxcoRroRATED UNION wiru IRELAND, 


Two trading nations, combined in a federal union, 
under one fovereign, may continue for ever, enriching 
and ſtrengthening each other, in amity, provided three 
cixcumſtances intervene. —The fir? is, when the pro- 
cuttions of the two countries are different, and ex- 
changeable with each other, to create mutual love by 
mutual intereſt, It has coſt a vaſt deal of trouble to 
England to make the Spaniards hate the Engliſty; yet 
ſtill they do not. If, in ancient times, the crowns of 
Spain and England had fallen under one head (which 
might have happened if there had been iſſue from Philip 
of Spain and Mary of England), and the nations been 

linked 
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linked together by a federal union, under the proteQion 
of the aſſemblies of the ancient Cortes in Spain, and of 
parliaments in England, that union might have lafted 
until this day, notwithſtanding all the oppoſitions of re. 
ligion; becauſe the wines, oils, fruits, ſilks, and ſhort 
wool of Old Spain, and the finer metals from New 
Spain, and the ſouthern articles of importation from 
thence, would have been continually exchanging for the 
manufactures, the long wool, the coarſer metals of 
Britain, and the northern articles of importation from 
Britiſh America,—The ſecond circumſtance is, when 
the two countries are at a diſtance from each other, to 
prevent the frequent opportunities which vicinity pre- 
ſents for nations to quarrel. No difference has ever 
happened between England and Hanover, becauſe they 
are ſeparated by a great fea and part of a continent. II 
England and Turkey were united under one head, the 
world would probably end before they would fight with 
each other.— The Ja circumſtance is, when the offices 
of government and the armies of each country are ſup- 
plied not from the other, but from itſelf, ſo as to create 
no ſuſpicion of the partiality of the common ſovereign, 
or of his undue influence, and no dread of his outrages. 
The family of Philip II. might ſtill have poſſeſſed all the 
ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands, if that prince 
had not filled all the places of truſt there with Spaniſh 
civilians, and all the garriſon towns with Spaniſh in- 


| fantry. 


Now theſe three circumſtances, neceſſary to inſure 
amity, are wanting in the preſent ſtate of the federal 
union detween Ireland and Britain, 


1/7, The productions of the two countries being the 
ſame, the Iriſh huſbandman, manufacturer, and trader, 
is the rival of the Engliſh huſbandman, manufactureh, 


and trader; ;z and each ſeparate parliament will encourage 
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the induſtry of its own country, and diſcourage that of 
the other. It has required all the nice policy of King 
William, and all the temper of the princes of the Ha- 
nover family, to prevent mutual complaints on thoſe 
heads from breaking forth into mutual violence. The 
ate diſcuſſion of the Iriſh propoſitions, may ſhew the 
extreme lengths to which the ſuſpicion of advantages 
rained, or only, poſſibly, to be gained, by the one 
country over the other, may extend themſelves: And 
il attempts, by all the wit of man, to ſecure amity by 
nutual conceffions, made in commercial treaties, are in 
yain; becauſe the circumſtances of manufacture and 
rade, in the ſame latitude of the ſame part of the world, 
ue continually varying, and the nation which firſt loſes 
by that variation, will firſt, elude, and in the end break 
the treaty. It is not probable that the commercial treaty 
with France will ſtand long; becauſe France, by re- 
ceiving the woollen, iron, cotton, and pottery manu- 
faftures of England, that is to ſay, the four ſtaples of 
England, has given every thing, and got no ſuitable 
equivalent in return. 2dly, The circumſtance of vici. 
nity between Ireland and England, will inflame the 
paſſions of individuals by the immediate ſight of the 
advantages, real or imaginary, which the one kingdom 
ball enjoy, or ſeem to enjoy, over the other in the 
union, and by the envy and animoſity of all neighbour- 
hg nations againſt each other. And /a/tly, The filling 
lh offices of truſt with Engliſhmen, and ſending 
Engliſh troops to Ireland, will be, as it always has been, 
i continual ſubject of complaint and jealouſy to the 
rſh ; becauſe they will ſuſpe& undue influence in the 
one caſe, and dread military compulſion in the other. 
If in theſe circumſtances, and under ſeparate and in- 
(pendent legiſlatures, peace ſhall long continue be- 
tween Ireland and England, it will be the only in- 
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ſtance of the kind known in hiſtory, fince the beginning 
of the world. 

| There is one, and but one, engine to break the force 
of thoſe circumſtances: an incorporated union; by 
which I repeat, that I mean an union of parliament, 
trade, and taxes, When that is obtained, then all the 
fears of the Scots, at the time of their union, and of 
the ableſt of them all, Mr. Fletcher, in his above. 
mentioned paper, that their forty-five members would 
be outvoted by above 450 Engliſh members, in al 
queſtions which related to the intereſts of Scotland, vil 
be found as vain in Ireland as they have proved to be ia 
Scotland ; becauſe, the profits of trade and the burdens 
of taxes being common to both nations, there can be no 
rivalſhip, except in the exertions of induſtry; nor could 
the united parliament hurt the huſbandman, manufac. 
turer, or trader of the one kingdom, without injuring 
that common ſtock, the aggregate of which is made up 
from the profperity of every part of the dominion, to 
which all contribute, and in which all ſhare.—The line of 
vicinity would diſappear (if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion) 
in the line of identity.—And the diſtinction between 
Iriſhman and Engliſhman being loſt in the high cha- 
racter of citizens of the Britiſh: iſlands, it would ſignify 
little, except to a few individuals, from what part of 
thoſe iſlands the perſons came, who were entruſted with 
power, Civil and military ; becauſe theſe perſons would 
have all the inducements of common ſervice and com- 
mon intereſt, to make them uſe with. diſcretion the 
powers committed to their charge, and none to abuſe 
them. — But above all, the ſuſpicions and animoſitics, 
which continually prevail in ſeparate aſſemblies of ſes 
parate nations, would ceaſe in the united aſſembly of one 
nation, even when the bitter truth was alternately ex- 
plained, that partial evil is ſometimes general good, 
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FEDERAL UNION VIH AMERICA, 


The dangers which attend a federal union between 
lreland and Britain, do not attend a federal union be- 
tween America and Britain; becauſe the cauſes of them 
do not exiſt in the relative ſituations of the two coun- 
tries. For the intereſts of the huſbandman, manufac- 
turer and trader in America, do not interfere with thoſe 
of the huſbandman, manufacturer and trader in Britain; 
i the productions of the two countries are not only dif- 
ferent, but naturally exchangeable with each other ; or 
where they are the ſame, the diſtance is ſo unequal, that 
they cannot be rivals in the ſame markets. Secondly, 
The Atlantic ocean between us, removes all chance of 
animoſity that might ariſe from the circumſtances of vi- 
cinity, And, lay, as England has not a ſingle regi- 
ment in the dominions of the ſtates, nor the diſpoſal of a 
angle office, nor even a party in the country, it is im- 
poſſible that ſhe ſhould exert either military force, or 
undue influence, or ſow diviſions there. The cauſes of 
difunion then being removed, the chain of a federal 
union ftretched acroſs the Atlantic, between the Engliſh 
ind their ftill beloved countrymen, might be as eternal, 
s the ocean that ſeems to ſeparate, but in reality tends 
indiſſolubly to unite them. 

America would, by the union, not only gain pro- 
tection in war, that protection which has often ſaved 
ber, and a renewal of the favours to her trade, thoſe 
favours which have enriched her; but what is far more 
material to her than either, ſhe would be enabled to en- 
force het own conſtitution and laws, In vain would 
have been the principle of virtue in ancient republics, of 
tonour in ſome modern monarchies, and of liberty in 
Lngland; in vain the prophecies of Mahomet, and the 
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prayers of Cromwell; and in vain, even the ſublime 
conceptions of Sir Thomas More, and Mr. Harring. 
ton, if there had not been, or was not to be, a mili 
force, either of armies or of militias, to hold their fa. 
brics of government together. It is no ſecret to man. 
kind, that the. lightneſs of the American ſtates in the 
ſcale of nations, at a time when they ſhould have felt 
their weight the moſt, in the hour immediately after 
victory and glory, ariſes from their ſupreme power 
being poſſeſſed neither of authority nor of force, They 
preſent a new ſpectacle in hiſtory ; a great empire, pol. 
ſeſſed by a great people, who acknowledge no govern. 
ment, and obey no law. The conſequence of which 
is, that all modern nations ſtand aloof from them, as 
the ancient nations did from the rocks of Scylla and 
Charybdis. But their ſupreme power would, by a fe- 
deral union with Britain, be ſtrengthened in the imagi- 

nations of their ſubjects; and being entitled, by the 
terms of it, to aſk aſſiſtance equally againſt enemies and 
rebels, they could command that reality of power to 
protect their conſtitution, and enforce its regulations, 
without which no government, at leaſt no great govern- 
ment, ever did, or ever can ſtand. 


But to accompliſh thoſe ends with effect, it would be 
neceſſary not to ſtop at the plan of Mr. Fletcher, but to 
join to it that of the mareſchal Earl of Stair; and 
therefore to add to the federal union, a preſiding exe- 
cutive officer named by England, to be the key-ſtone of 
the-arch of amity between the two countries ; no matter 
whether he be the repreſentative of the King, or of the 
parliament, or of the people of England ; and no matter 
whether the perſon appointed by England, from time to 
time, was an Engliſhman or was an American, and whe- 
tuner he bore the inoffending title of Legate, or the con- 
Cillating one of Mediator, or the more commanding 5 
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{which the Americans ſeem to like better) of Preſident 
of the Council of the States, provided his power be pro- 

ly defined and limited. Whatever his title be, he 
could not fail to be the guardian of the union, becauſe it 
is the intereſt of his country, that that union ſhould be 
immortal, He could not intrigue with parties in Ame- 
rica, where England has no party, nor bribe with places 
where ſhe has none to give, nor enſlave with troops and 
officers that are not her own. In ſuch a fituation, it 
would be impoſſible for him to do miſchief: But he 
might do much good; becauſe he could mediate, re- 
concile, explain, and by the very circumſtance that all 
bis moves would be made in a public aſſembly, might 
prevent thoſe differences between the two countries, 
which ambaſſadors, acting in private, and who there- 
fore cannot be detected, often foment from temper or 
deſign. His glory during his life, his fame after his 
death, his claims upon the . gratitude of his country, 
would all depend upon his ſucceſs in promoting peace and 
friendſhip between two nations, whoſe common ruin is 
involved in their common diſcord. 


The preſent diſorders of the Americans, and their at- 
tempts to procure order, by contriving a plan of a con- 
ſtitution, in which a preſiding executive officer makes a 
chief part, ſhew the conſciouſneſs of the neceſſity of 
ſuch an officer, appointed ſome way or other, by ſome 
body or other. "They ſee it, they feel it: And therefore 
tie only queſtion (if Americans will, for a moment, 
ſuſpend their paſſions, and allow ſuch a queſtion to be 
dicuſſed by their ordinary good ſenſe), is, whether it be 
belt for America, that that officer be appointed from Eng- 
land, or be elected in America. 


Ik he be elected in America (as the preſent plan of 
government in agitation in America propoſes), then one 
of two alternatives will follow: The firſt, and moſt 
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probable is, that the new projected conſtitution will not 
execute itſelf at all; but like the union of the Germanic 
body, will appear in books of public law, and no where 
elſe. The States, having no immediate preſſing common 
intereſt, will fall aſunder from each other like a rope of 
fand, and congreſs be worſe attended than ever. For 
why, except in caſes of common and extreme danger, 
real or imagined, ſuch as united Greece againſt Xerxes, 
Germany againſt Lewis XIV. and America againſt the 
ftamp act of England, ſhould deputies from Georgia 
leave their families, and fail through a great ocean to go 
to New York, in order to lay taxes on their own tate, 
to carry on the affairs of twelve other ſtates, in which 
they have no immediate intereſt ? If the Iriſh object, at 
preſent, to an incorporation of parliaments with Eng- 
land, becauſe their members would be obliged to croſs 
only a narrow channel, what but-ſome ſtrong impulſive 
cauſe could make American deputies croſs a great ocean, 
or a great continent? That ſtrong impulſive cauſe is to 
be found in an union with Britain alone. For, to 
make the union of a number of ſmall ſtates laſting, 
there muſt not only be a principle of connection among 
themſelves, ſuch as that of common liberty, but there 
muſt be alſo a principle of connection, ſuch as that of 
common intereſt, with a friendly protecting great ſtate, 
in whoſe glories they participate, whoſe protection they 
enjoy, but whoſe enmity they fear not, 

But if the American confederacy moulders away, 
then America will dwindle down into thirteen ſmall in- 
dependent ſtates, in which every nation in Europe will 
intrigue, and which will be engaged in continual wats 
with each other, and with other nations. The ſcenes ot 
the Peloponneſian war, which laſted above twenty years, 
and of the religious war in Germany, which laſted above 
forty, will be repeated on the plains of America, 


But 
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But if, contrary to all probability, the plan of a con- 
ſtitution now in agitation in America, ſhould really 
execute itſelf, then the other alternative will follow, that 
the preſiding executive officer will be elected, as every 
ſuch officer has been, ever {ince the world began, by the 
mtrigues and factions, and perhaps violence, of his own 
countrymen. To which will be added, all the intrigues 
of France, whether they ariſe from officiouſneſs, or 
from miſchievouſneſs of diſpoſition ; a diſpoſition which 
led the late Duke de Choiſeul to lay out in one year 
fourteen millions of livres, in order to throw diviſions 
into Sweden; which has marked the negotiations of 
France for three centuries back, with the corruption of 
individuals, and the diſſenſion of nations in every coun- 
try that has been connected with her; and which is fa- 
voured by the very form of her government, becauſe a 
rich ſovereign there, is not, like the ſovereign of Eng- 
land, accountable to his people for the money which he 
receives from his people, But this preſiding executive 
officer (whether the firſt who is elected, or one of his 
ſucceflors, is immaterial) will naturally govern by that 
home faction, or that foreign King, who raiſed him into 
eminence. At the end of the four years (the period at 
which his adminiſtration is to end, upon the plan of the 
conſtitution now in agitation in America), it will be his 
and their intereſt, that he ſhould not reſign a power ſo f 
uſeful to both. And he will end in a dictator, protector, if 
or ſtadtholder; that is to ſay, the ſervant will inſiſt to 
become the maſter, and complain that his rights are in- 
vraded, when he is invading thoſe of others. ; 


If the firſt of the alternatives, which I have pointed 
out, ſhall take place, the Americans will loſe their 
lafety ; if the other, they will loſe their liberty; and in 
both events, their glory. But neither of the alterna- 
tives can happen in a federal union with England, if the 
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nomination of the preſiding executive officer ſhall be 
left to England, provided his powers be defined and li. 
mited with ſtricineſs, anxiety, and even ſuſpicion, by 
America, America will then keep her own union firm 
at home, in order to enjoy the advantage of that with 
England abroad. England will conſider, as the palla- 
dium of her own ſafety, a confederacy, in which is in- 
volved that union of force, on which the ftrength of 
nations, and conſequently her own ſtrength depends, 


But to ſuppoſe that ſuch an officer, though appointed by 


England, but to be changed every four years (upon the 
American plan), ſhould, alone, and unaided, enſlaye 
America either to himſelf or to England, is to ſuppoſe 
the firmament to fall. 


If a federal union with England be neceſſary to Ame- 
rica, it is equally ſo to England. "Thoſe perſons muſt 
be ſhort-ſighted, in tracing the connection between po- 
litical cauſes and effects, who do not foreſee, that as Si- 
cily was the firſt bone of contention between Rome and 
Carthage; ſo our Weſt Indian iſlands will be the fic 
bone of contention between America and us. The eas 
acceſs which vicinity, and the ſtate of the winds, give 
to America to attack them, and the difficulties which, 
from the want of thoſe advantages, Britain will find to 
defend them, point out too ſurely to whoſe lot in wat 
they will fall. Halifax, which, by a fatal miſtake, is 
planted where it is commanded by heights, is only fat- 
tening up for the firſt bold invader. The province of 
Quebec is at an immenſe diſtance from England, ac- 
ceſſible every where, and defenſible no where; the ſingle 
town of Quebec may be the laſt remain of the Britiſh 
empire in America, as Ravenna was that of Rome. 
Theſe are ſad forebodings ; but they may be eaſily diſ- 
appointed, if England and America will concur in 


reflecting, that there is empire enough for both, in 
their 
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their reſpective dominions; that they are the only ex- 
:mples known in the hiſtory of mankind, of two coun- 
tries which may continue almoſt for ever to rival each 
other in grandeur, yet never in power; that united, they 
may defy the univerſe, and disjointed, they will, from 
ige to age, be tilted againſt each other, by the machina- 
tions of other nations who wiſh evil to both, and will 
riſe on their ruins. 


An incorporated union with Ireland is equally a matter 
of neceſſity. A common eye, glancing over a common 
map of jreland, and particularly that part of it which 


indented with deep and ſpacious bays, more than any 
coaſt in the world, except Norway, from the northmoſt 
point of Ireland to Cape Clear on the ſouth. A ſcien- 
tiic eye, examining thoſe bays by Mr. MKenzie's 
charts and ſurvey, will find them protected by iflands in 
a moſt ſingular manner from ſurfs and ſtorms, and ſur- 
rounded by natural harbours, ſo numerous, as not even 
to have names. By the expoſure of three ſides of Ire- 
land to the ocean, Ireland is better ſituated than Eng- 
and for the trade of the Bay of Biſcay, of Spain, of 
Portugal, of the Straits, of Africa, of Aſia, and of 
America, and perhaps even of the north. Her climate 
being mild, her ſoil rich, her people ingenious, brave, 
and now at laſt free, and therefore induſtrious (for in- 
duſtry for ever follows freedom, as the ſhadow follows 
the body), ſhe will grow in ſtature and in ſtrength, till 
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opens immediately upon the Atlantic ocean, will ſee it 


he rivals England. Like two thunder clouds the two 


nations will then meet, and dreadful will be the ex- 
ploſion: For the chain of cauſes and effects is as ab- 
lolute in the moral and political, as it is in the natural 
world *. 


The 


3 The common argument, that becauſe the Iriſh have ſmall capitale, they 
vill never obtain trade, is an argument for childten. I once aſked the late 
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- merchant there for near ſeventy years, to what cauſes be imputed the ſudden 


APH ND, 6: Vit. 
The people of England attended not to the riſing ſtate 


of America, till they were awaked with the ſound dt _ 
death. They ſleep again over the riſing ſtate of Ireland, ſce 
till they ſhall again be awaked by the ſame ſound. Ame. his 
rica gave no warning; but Ireland has given it. Her Wa 


hoſts of volunteers have announced to England what if 
they can do, and what they will do. Scotland too gave 
warning; for Mr. Fletcher's act of ſecurity put arms 
into the hands of every man in Scotland who was able 
to bear them, The Earl of Stair went inſtantly to bet 


London, and inſtead of flattering his friend and patron gel 
into a fatal ſecurity, he told Lord Godolphin that he was fai 
on the brink of a precipice, and the two countries on 4 
that of a civil war. From that inſtant the union was „ 
reſolved upon in the cabinet of England. 4 
. W 

mu 

AN ELT DOT. me 

It was intended in April of the year 1776, that the the 
ma 


late Earl of Rochford, with whom I had the honour to 
live more like a brother than a friend, ſhould ſucceed the 
Earl of Harcourt in the government of Ireland. Lord 
Rochford ſhowed me his Majeſty's note about it, and 
{aid he had aſked time from his royal maſter to conſider, 
He told me his reaſon for doing ſo was, that as continual 
reſidence in Ireland for three years, was the underſtood 
condition of his going there, he could not ſubmit, at 
his age, to ſo long an exile, unleſs he could do ſome 
great good there, and get ſome great fame; that two 
objects occurred to him, the one to procure a repeal cf 


Provoſt Cochrane of Glaſgow, who was eminently wiſe, and who had been! 


riſe of Glaſgow, He ſaid it was all owing to four young men of talents and 
ſpirit, who ſtarted at one time in buſineſs, aud whoſe ſucceſs gave example 
to the reſt, The four had not ten thouſand pounds amongſt them when they 
began, 

the 
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the penal Jaws againſt Roman catholics, and the other 
to bring about an union with England; that both 
ſeemed viſionary, and yet he could not get them out of 
his head; that the deareſt friend he had in the world 
was Lord Harcourt, and that he would be obliged to me 
if I would go over to Ireland, let Lord Harcourt know 
the offer which he (Lord Rochford) had got, his heſi- 
tation, and his two views, and receive Lord Harcourt's 
opinions and reaſons upon thoſe views, which could be 
better done by converſation than by letters, When I 
delivered my letter to the lord lieutenant, he ſmiled, and 
faid, A Naſſau may do in this country what I cannot; 
« and Rochford is open and frank, and will pleaſe the 
& Iriſh, But what you come about requires much talking 
over.“ I ftaid a week with him at his country-houſe. 
With regard to the penal laws, he thought there was not 
much difficulty ; that the Roman Catholics were all on 
the ſide of England, and of the King of England, in 
the American war, and that very good uſe might be 
made of them in the courſe of it: And there are men 
now living, high both in church and ſtate, who may 
remember the converſations on that head, and that they 
thought on it as he did, But with regard to the other 
object, Lord Harcourt thought there were great difficul- 
ties; yet, perhaps, not inſurmountable, When two 
men open their minds freely, and give their lights to 
each other in converſation, it is difficult to ſay on which 
hide thoughts and opinions originate, and ſtill more diffi- 
cult at the diſtance of ten years to recollect them. But 
the impreſſion upon my mind at preſent, of Lord Har- 
court's opinions, is, that to attempt an union with Ire- 
land in time of war, was inſanity, notwithſtanding its 
having ſucceeded in Scotland at ſuch a time; that the 
minds of the Iriſh muſt be long prepared; for which 
purpoſe government ſhould take the aſſiſtance of the beſt 
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writers of the nation on both ſides of the water, to 
point out the advantages of an union, in different lights, 
to different men; and ſhould, in the mean time, treat 
Ireland with a kindneſs and a confidence which ſhe very 
well deſerved ; that no union ſhould be attempted, un. 
leſs the wiſh for it came from the fide of Ireland; and 
even then, not unleſs there was a ſtrong body of troops 
there, to keep the madmen in order; and theſe troops 
Iriſh, and not Engliſh : That the two great objections 
were, loſs. of money by abſentees, and Joſs of import- 
ance by diminiſhing the numbers of peers and com- 
moners, if a repreſentation ſhould take place to the 
united parliament, as was done with Scotland ; but there 
was a way to obviate both objections by one meaſure, 
'The meaſure was, that the rights of the peers, counties, 
and boroughs of Ireland, ſhould continue as they were, 
but that only one-third, in rotation, ſhould attend the 
united parliament ; and he who did not chuſe to attend, 
ſhould have power to name one from amongſt the other 
members in his »lace, by which all the men of parts or 
fortune (the only perſons who ought to attend parlia- 
ment) wouid be almoſt always ſure of a ſeat; and the 
repreſentation of Ireland would, at that time, have con- 

ſiſted of avout 40 peers, and about 100 commoners. 
When I reported theſe things to Lord Rochford, he 
ſaid, „all this is too long an affair for me,“ and de- 
clined the honour which his ſovereign intended for him. 
Since that time the Duke of Richmond has thrown 
out an idea to the public, that the parliament of the 
three nations ſhould be held frequently in Dublin; by 
which I preſume his grace meant, in regular ſucceſſions 
of time, and only in times of peace, becauſe in time of 
war it would be improper to remove government from 
the vicinity of intelligence. There is not only fairneſs 
to Ircland in the propoſal, but depth of policy ; becauſe 
government 
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overnment then knowing all its ſubjets of condition, 

and all its ſubjects of condition knowing each other, the 
ſtrongeſt links of ſociety, thoſe of acquaintance, and 
affection of the members of the ſtate to each other, 
would be wound through and round all his Majeſty's 
dominions. The ancient Greek legiſlators, who cer- 
tainly were the wiſeſt that ever lived, becauſe they made 
politics in the abſtract a ſcience, ſaw well the con- 
ſequence of this chain, when, under the pretence of 
contributing to the amuſement of the people, they aſ- 
ſembled all Greece, at regular times, at their public 
games *. 
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There are two objections to his grace's plan; one is 
want of accommodation in Dublin, for the numerous 
Engliſh members of the legiſlature, the other the fa- N 
tigue of tranſporting themſelves ; but it would be much 
better to lay out a million of money in erc&ing houſes 
in Dublin, to accommodate the members of iegillatuce, 
than to be laying out one hundred, or perhaps two nun- 
dred millions to conquer Ireland, or to be conquered by 
her. And with reſpe& to the important point of per- 
ſonal fatigue, Archibald Duke of Argyle, who lived to 
the age of near ninety, in the full enjoyment of health 
and faculties, uſed to ſay, that all the peers of England 
might do the ſame, if, like him, they would make a 
Journey, twice in the year, of 500 miles, without 
ſtopping. 
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la Britain the people of letters, in general, are enemies to each other, 
becauſe they hardly ever meet; but in France they are friends, becauſe they 
are bound together in academies, and other literary ſocieties, It is very 
difficult for people to hate each other who are every day eating and drinking 


together: Men find on acquaintance with each other, that they are not juſt 
ſo bad as they thought, | 
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Power or BRITAIN, IRELAND, AMzk. 
RICA, and HOLLAND comsinxeo, 


The late revolution in Holland, is commonly con- 
ſidered as the laſt act of the drama: But if his Majeſty's 
miniſters do their duty, they will confider it as no more 
than the firit, and that there are ſeveral acts ill remain. 
ing for them to fill up. The union with Scotland was 
accompliſhed even in time of war; but it was becauſe 
that was > war of power and ſucceſs. The revolution 
in Holland enables Enzland now to take her ſtation high 
in the rank of nations; and thoſe will court her now 
who lately would have trode upon her. Among others, 
America may wiſh, in the preſent ſtate of her own 
diforder and diſtreſs (for both are great), to take ſhelter 
under the joint wings of England and Holland, If an in- 
corporated union of Britain with Ireland, a federal union 
with America, and a league offenſive and defenſive of 
all the three with Holland, were to be accomplilhed, 
then the modern would return to the condition of the 
ancient world, in which the nations that were free, 
commanded the fate of thoſe who were not free. The 
diſturbers of mankind, for a century and a half back, 
have been the French: By the open violence, or lecret 
intrigues of one of their princes in the laſt age, more i 
the human race were rendered orphans and widows, than 
were ever reduced to thoſe conditions by any one man 
ſince the days of Adam. Another of them in our day, 
by drawing Spain againſt her plaineſt intereſt into the fatal 
family compact, oppreſſed the only nation that for two 
centuries had upheld the equality of power in Europe. 
But the fleets of England and Holland combined, by 
landing armies of their German allies from the ocean 


vpon the coaſts of France, and chiefly of Normandy; 
and 
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and by landing Engliſh and American forces, together 
with numerous bodies of black troops, formed like the 
ſeapoys of India, upon the French and Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, and the Spaniſh continent of America, that is 
to ſay, by throwing one quarter of the globe upon ano- 
ther, and one part of the new weſtern world upon 
another, could force thoſe two nations to ſubmit for 
ever, or at leaſt as long as thoſe unions, and that league 
laſted, to the peace of human kind, and to their own 
happineſs, 
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State of the Controverſy betwixt united and ſeparate Parlia- 
ments. Whether thoſe Intereſts which are to be united by 
the preſent Treaty, and thoſe Intereſts which by the ſame 
Treaty are to remain ſeparate and diſtinct, are more pro- 
perly and ſafely lodged under the Guardianſhip of an 
united Parliament, or under that of ſeparate Parlia- 
ments. Written in the Year 1706, by Mr. Fletcher of 
Salton. 


VER fince the union of the two crowns, it has 

been the work of factious turbulent fpirits, to fo- 
ment jealouſies, and to promote differences betwixt theſe 
two nations. 

On the other hand, all well meaning men have thought, 
that a nearer union will be the only effectual meaſure to 
bring theſe two nations to a peaceable ſtate at home, and 
to make them formidable abroad. 

Her Majeſty, in her princely care, hath been pleaſed 
to appoint commiſſioners to treat of ſuch an union; and 
theſe commiſſioners have concluded a treaty for that 
purpoſe. 

This treaty is to be Jaid before the parliaments of both 
nations; and no doubt this factious race will ſtill be at 
work, either entirely to obſtruct this intended union, or 
to put it upon ſuch an uneaſy and unequal foot, as ſhall 
tempt one or other of theſe two nations to break it. 


18 The 


On the Union of States, by Fletcher of Salton. 


The conſequences of a proper and well-founded union, 
re ſo great and univerſa], that it is the privilege and duty 
of every ſingle ſubject of either nation, to offer his ſin- 
cere opinion in ſuch a caſe; and in the ſenſe of this duty 
| preſume to offer thefe tew pages, with all imaginable 
incerity and ſubmiſſion, 

ſhall not pretend to make a particular inquiry into 
the detail of this treaty ; but this ſcheme (fo far as I 
can learn), and all other treaties, whether upon the in- 
corporate or fœderal ſcheme, ſeem to conclude, That an 
abſolute communication of trade, and of moſt other 
public intereſts and privileges, with a proportionable 
ſhare of the burdens and benefits attending that trade and 
theſe privileges, is neceſſary towards eſtabliſhing a juſt 
and laſting union, and good correſpondence betwixt 
theſe nations, 

That ſcheme likewiſe (and all other ſchemes, whether 
corporate or federal) ſeems to conclude, that in the 
moſt abſolute and incorporate union that can be made 
betwixt theſe two nations, there are ſeveral intereſts 
(and of the greateſt conſequence too) which are and 
muſt be reſerved ſeparate to cach nation, after the union 
is agreed to. 

It is none of my preſent purpoſe to examine, Whether 
or not theſe gentlemen, who were empowered to treat of 
this matter, have acted their part faithfully and wiſely, 
either with reſpect to the things to be incorporated, or 
the things to be reſerved ? 

Whether the duties which theſe gentlemen have en- 
eaged us in, ate eaſy and proper for the Scots, as ſome 
lay; or if they are inſupportable, as others ſay ? 

Whether the engagements which they have brought 
tne Scots under, of paying a ſhare of the Engliſh debts, 


vill be ſufficiently relieved by the equivalents promiſed z 


or if the Scots will be overwhelmed by theſe debts ? 
Vor. III. Z 2 Whether 
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Whether the rights of the Scots African company are 
well ſold ; or if they are thrown away? 

Whether they have purpoſed good and ſubſtantial ar. 
ticles and proviſions for the ſecurity of our Scots church, 
and municipal laws and judicatures ; or if they have 
flurred over theſe matters, ſo as that the treaty may be 
riſked in parliament ? 

Whether or not the commons in Scotland are juſtly 
repreſented by 45, and the peers by 16? and whether the 
ſtate of peers is honourably and juſtly treated ; or if they 
are unpeered, debaſed, and degraded ? 8 

I ſhall ſhun all theſe queſtions, and ſhall preſume that 
theſe gentlemen have acted their part very faithfully in 
all theſe matters, and have obtained very ample and ſub. 
ſtantial articles and ſtipulations, both with relation to 
the things to be incorporated, and the things to be re- 
ſerved. . | 

The great queſtion here to be confidered is, touching 
the ſecurity of theſe matters: Whether the performances 
of theſe articles and ſtipulations (ſuch as they are) is 
more acceſſible and ſecure to the Scots after the union, 
under the guardianſhip and adminiſtration of an incor— 
porated parliament, compoſed of a ſmall part of the 
Scots members thrown into the whole repreſentative of 
England, or under the adminiſtration of ſeparate parlia- 
ments? - And whether or not an united parliament will, 
in its conſequences, engage and conciliate the inclina- 
tions of the people of both nations for ever to maintain 
theſe articles; or if the ſtructure of an united parliament 
will occaſion ſuch a ſubverſion of rights and families, as 
will be a handle in all ages for ſhaking that union! 

Before I proceed to the deſcription of this queſtion, | 
ſhall beg leave to take notice of the reception it had 
amongſt the commiſſioners of the treaty in two patti- 
culars: One particular is, that this queſtion * 

the 
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the united parliament was the firſt material point con- 
cluded on, though (with all due ſubmiſſion) it ought to 
have been the laſt, for very obvious reaſons. 

The ſubject matter of this treaty conſiſts in two 


branches: The things to be communicated or reſerved 


of either ſide; and, the government of theſe things after 
they are communicated and reſerved, 

The common rules, both of nature and policy, do di- 
rect, that the things ſhould be firſt adjuſted which are to 
be governed, before the government of them is pre- 
determined: There is no neceſſity of giving a child its 
name before it is brought forth: A government to be 
made, ought to be adapted to the nature of the things to 
be governed, and not the things to it. 

If all manner of things of both nations were to be in- 
corporated, it was no doubt reaſonable, that the whole 
parts of the government of both kingdoms ſhould like- 
wile have been incorporated with theſe things: But if, 
otherwiſe, the wiſdom of the treaters ſhould have thought 
fit to reſerve ſome things of value, as a ſeparate property 
to each nation; then it would ſeem a reaſonable conſe- 
quence, that a ſeparate property muſt be managed by a 
government leſs or more ſeparate, as the nature and value 
of that ſeparate property might require. 

So that even though the whole members might from 
the beginning have projected, that the whole intereſts and 
government were to be incorporated, yet in the common 
rules of buſineſs, the articles of things ought to have 
been firſt adjuſted. 

The. other particular is, that when this grand point 
came to be treated of, or rather pointed at, it was yielded 
without an argument, though it is known to every body, 
that many of the greateſt and wiſeſt men of this nation 
are abſolutely againſt an united parliament, as a meaſure 
moſt likely to fruſtrate the treaty, 
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I am very far from believing, that the reaſon for yield. 
ing this grand point in that manner can be juſtified, 
becauſe (as is told) the Engliſh treaters did poſitively 
declare they would not hear of any treaty, excepting 
upon the foot of an incorporating parliament : This waz 
not the way of treating with men at freedom, and with 
commiſſioners called together by one and the ſame au- 
thority. This was the only grand point of the whole 
treaty; and the anticipating it thus, was yielding the 
whole cauſe, 

But I ſhall not inſiſt any more upon the journal of this 
treaty; the reaſons of theſe prepoſterous proceedings, 
and the effects it will have towards the promoting or 
poſtpcning of this long wiſhed for union, will appear in 
due time. | 

I ſhall proceed to put the ſtate of this queſtion in a true 
light, and ſhall uſe my weak endeavours to undeceive 
ſome well-meaning men, who ſeem to be amuſed with 
imaginary hopes of ſecurity and peace from an united 
parliament. 

I have taken notice that an union does conſiſt (with 
reſpect to its ſubject matter) in two branches ; in things 
to be incorporated or reſerved, and in the adminiſtration 
and government of theſe things whether incorporated ot 
reſerved, 

The firſt comprehends the people of both nations, 
with their trade, privileges, benefits, burdens, and all 
other intereſts, 

An union in theſe, is the only ſolid expedient to unit? 
and cement the inclinations of different people, and there- 
fore it ought to be as full and complete as poflible. 

As for the government and adminiſtration of theſe 
things, it is only ſubſervient to this union of intereſts, 
and it ought to be no further united as to its powers, that 
in ſo far as it can be made anſwerable to its ends: 


Govern- 
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Government may be diſtinguiſhed with reſpect to its 
power, into two parts, the executive and the legiſlative. 

The firſt is lodged properly in the hands of the prince: 
The other has its riſe from the people, with the ſanction 
of the prince. 

Government may be likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with re- 
ſpe& to its ends, into two parts: One is, for defending 
the united property of the whole ſubjects againſt foreign 
inſults: The other is, for protecting each particular 
ſubject, or any part or number of the united ſubjects, in 
the full and free exerciſe of their ſeveral properties, againſt 
mutual injuries at home. 

Each of theſe two ſeveral ends of government, is ac- 
compliſhed according to the will and conſtitution of that 
power whoſe province It is. 

And therefore as to the firſt end of government, nature 
ſeems to have pointed out a neceflity that both theſe na- 
tions ſhould be governed by one prince; their ſituation 
is ſo contiguous, that one cannot be invaded but the 
other muſt be in danger; and if they were under dif- 
ferent princes, they might be in danger of invading each 
other: So that one prince is the molt proper power for 
executing ſuch operations as are necellary for their com- 
mon defence, 

But as to the other end of government, an united par- 
liament is (with all ſubmiſſion) a molt improper power to 
protect the ſubjects in the ſeveral parts of this iſland in 
their united properties, and far more in theſe which are to 
be reſerved diſtinct and ſeparate, 

This will appear, by conſidering the complexion of 
this power of an united parliament. 

By the conſtitution of parliaments, the laws are to 
have their riſe from the will and humour of the people, 
hgnified by the lords and commons, who (in their dif- 
terent capacities) are the repreſentatives of the nation. 
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It is a certain conſequence of all power, that wheſ,. 
ever is poſſeſſed of it, he will employ it to advance that 
intereſt to which he himſelf is moſt affectionate, and in 
which he himſelf is moſt concerned. 

If the power of making laws and ordinances were in 
the ſole arbitriment of the prince, no part of the nation 
or ſubjects would have any tranſcendent influence in 
making laws, more than any other part; the reaſon i: 
plain, the prince in that caſe is judge and not party; he 
is no wiſe intereſted in theſe laws, except in ſo far 2 
they regard the common benefit and improvement of hi 
whole nation; he has no ſeparate property, no peculiar 
neighbourhood, the remoteſt corner is his, as well as the 
metropolis; he finds his honour and government ſup. 
ported and ſecured by the trade of the more remote 
parts, as well as by the trade of the adjacent; an! 
therefore he will encourage the intereſt of the greater 
part, without ſuffering it to ſmother that of the lefler; 
he will not ſuffer any branch of trade in his whole do- 
minions, to periſh by the effects of laws calculated for 
the perſonal advantage of any number of his ſubjeds. 


It muſt be quite otherwiſe, when laws and ordinances, 
relating to trade and other concerns, are made by the 
will and humour of the people: There the principles of 
legiſlature low from a quite different fountain, and take 
their courle into quite different ſtreams. 


Amongſt private men, ſometimes the principles of 
morality are the rules of their actings; but great ſo— 
Cieties are above theſe rules: A member of parliament 
conſiders himſelf as bound in duty to maintain and pro- 
mote the intereſt he repreſents, by all the latitude and 
means allowed in the conſtitution z which, in plain lan- 
guage, is his vote. 

Seeing then every ſingle member of parliament is both 
judge and party, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that if 9 
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branch of trade does rival another, or if any ſeparate 
intereſt docs contend with another, that trade and that 
intereſt which has moſt members to ſupport it, muſt 
ſwallow up and diminiſh the other. 

Having thus deſcribed the nature and complexion of 
this united repreſentative, I proceed to examine the ef- 
{cas of its power, with relation to the intereſt of Scot- 
land; and firſt with reſpect to thoſe things which are to 
be incorporated. 

In this long tract of land, from ſouth to north, there 
is a great variety of funds for trade, ſuch as corn, cattle, 
fiſhing, wool, linen, coals, ſalt, lead, &c. 

Amongſt theſe many ſeveral funds, there are ſome, 
which in their uſe and improvement are prejudicial to 
each other, with reſpect to the perſons who are the pro- 
prietors, and do naturally create a rivalſhip in trade; 
ſuch as the woollen in the ſouth, and the linen in the 
north; the importers of cattle in the one part, and the 
brecders in the other; the pilchers in one part, and her- 
rings in the other; the lace- workers in one, and the 
clothiers in another. 


It is very plain what treatment the Scots may expect 
as to theſe matters in an united parliament; and if any 
man doubts it, he may be fully ſatisfied, by examining 
the deportment of the Engliſh towards one another, by 
ſereral acts paſt in their own parliaments, ſuch as thoſe 
concerning cattle, Flanders lace, water-born coal, &c. 
In which caſes, the prevailing members of ſome corners 
of England, have advanced their own product and ma- 
nufacture by laws, not only to the prejudice of another 
part which was not ſo numerous in repreſentatives, but 
even to the hurt of ſome of the moſt valuable branches 
of the product and trade of England. 

If the ſubjects of England have been ſo treated by 
tach other, how muſt it fare with the Scots, where the 
greater 
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greater extent of territories by land and ſea (to omit 
other conſiderations) ſhall produce a greater variety of 
funds; ſome of which do more directly rival the funds of 
England, than thoſe of England do one another, 

For inſtance, ſuppoſing an act were offered in the 
united parliament, for burying in woollen all over the 
nation, it would certainly carry by votes, and the Scots 
linen would ſuffer by it, 


Suppoſing the pilcher fiſhers in Cornwall, and the 
red-herring traders in the eaſt and weſt ſeas beſouth York- 
ſhire, ſhould find that the Scots herring went to their 
markets, and ſpoiled their trade, it is plain they can find 
means to clog that trade of herring-fiſhing in Scotland, 


In a word, the great diſtance of ground from the 
ſouth to the north, with the various and Gifcrepant funds 
of trade, do naturally eftabliſh two diſtant centres of 
trade, to be carried on by two ſeveral races of men, who 
muſt have two diſtinct views of profit and lofs; and 
whatever misfortunes the Scots have lain under hitherto, 
by the over-ruling influence of their neighbours, it is 
the finiſhing ſtroke to their ſinking trade, to abandon it 
by wholeſale to the mercy of that parliament, which can 
now, by outvoting the Scots, do that by law which 
formerly was againſt the laws of nations, and did in- 
volve them in a tate of variance (if not of war) with 
the Scots, 

But perhaps people may think theſe are but trifling 
articles of trade, and ought to give way to the other 
bleſſings which they expect from this united parliament, 
and hope that the forty-five Scots members may find 
favour with the contiguous Engliſh members to join 
with them to ſupport the equal enjoyment of theſe 1n- 
corporated intereſts; therefore I ſhall leave this point 
to the further conſideration of unprejudiced men, and 
ſhall proceed to deſcribe the fate of thoſe valuable yi 
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tereſts which are expreſsly to be reſerved, as a diſtingt 
national property. 

1 ſhall paſs over ſeveral articles of leſſer moment, 
which are ſaid to be reſerved in this treaty, and ſhall 
only take notice of theſe four reſerved intereſts, as being 
of the higheſt conſequence to the Scots, 


1, The ſeparate eſtabliſhed intereſt of church-govern- 
ment, | 
2. A ſeparate ſtate, or rather ſpecies, of nohility, 
3. Separate municipal Jaws and judicatures, 


4. A ſeparate duty of an equivalent to be paid by the 
Engliſh to the Scots, in recompence of that ſhare of the 
debts af England which the Scots are to pay. 


I ſhall demonſtrate, that as to the firſt and fecond of theft, 
the Engliſh are under an indiſpenſable duty to demoliſh 
them; and that as to the third and fourth, it will be to 
the intereſt and advantage of the Engliſh to ſuppreſs 
them. 


As to the firſt, it were entirely foreign to the preſent 
purpoſe, to enter into the debate in point of right, which 
of theſe two church-governments is jure divine, or which 
of them is the more orderly, proper, or decent: What 
is neceſſary for the preſent purpoſe, is to take notice in 
point of fact, of three ſeveral] principles; one or other of 
which does determine all men in their deportment towards 
church- government, 


Firſt, Moſt people are of opinion, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of church-government is equally facred with that 
of civil government; that as God Almighty hath inſti- 
tuted one for the preſervation of the civil rights of men, 
ſo he hath inſtituted the other for the benefit of their 
ſouls ; and that his vicegerent powers, whether princes, 
parliaments, or other aſſemblies, are each of them in 


their ſeveral capacities, executive or legiflative, bound 
Vor, III. 3A in 
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in duty to God, both to ſupport and promote that 
church- government which they think is right. 


As a great many are of this opinion from a principle 
of conſcience, ſo a great many more are ſo from a prin. 
ciple of policy and good government: Theſe do think 
that the government of church and ſtate are ſo naturally 
interwoven, that no nation can be at peace, unleſs both 
theſe go hand in hand in their natural duties to each 


other, and in their common diſpenſations to the whole 


members of the united ſociety. 


A third ſort of people (and not a few) are, from 1 


factious principle, ready at all times to put clergymen by 


the ears, even where an eſtabliſhment by law makes the 
one part ſecure, and a toleration by law makes the other 
part eaſy; and when two oppoſite eſtabliſhments ſhall 
appear in Weſtminſter, and both ſhall pretend to claim 
their equal rights in an united parliament, theſe factious 
men will never want a ready handle, 


Seeing then the members of an united parliament muſt 
be regulated by one or other of theſe principles, it is 
very plain, that this united parliament muſt come to a 
vote, Which of theſe church governments ſhall ſtand, 
and the other at beſt muſt ſatisfy itſelf with being 
tolerated. 5 


Perhaps it may be objected againſt theſe fears, that the 
ground of contention will rather be removed, by tuo 
ſeveral eſtabliſhments of church government, ſeeing the 
ground of diſſatisfaction was, becauſe the one was not 
eſtabliſhed as well as the other; that if two churches are 
eſtabliſhed, both parties will be ſatisfied, and thoſe who 
are not pleaſed with the one, may go to the other: 4s 
to which, it ſhall be acknowledged, that the ſubjedls of 
both nations may live eaſily under two different church 
governments; and if theſe two nations were united in 

trade, 
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trade, and other intereſts, ſo as that the ſubjects of both 
ſhould find equal encouragement in either, it is not to 
be doubted, that both nations might be more eaſy as to 
church matters than they are at preſent ; but at the ſame 
time, theſe two different eſtabliſhed churches cannot be 
ſupported by one and the ſame parliament. 


And here appears plainly, the groſs miſtake of thoſe 
who imagine that one parliament can ſupport two 
different church -eſtabliſhments : they do not advert to 


the difference betwixt being tolerated and being eſta- 
bliſhed. 


To be tolerated, is no more than to receive the com- 


paſſion of the law, without the leaſt ſhare of power, 
encouragement, or approbation. 


To be eſtabliſhed, is to receive the approbation, 
judgment, and the whole will of the law ; and a church 
eſtabliſhed, is actually aſſumed into a ſhare of the con- 
ſtitution of the government, with ſuch a ſhare of its 
power as is proper to adminiſter its own diſcipline. 

So that to ſay, one and the ſame parliament will allow 
two churches to be eſtabliſhed, each with ſeparate power, 
is equally ridiculous, as to ſay, that one man can have 
two different wills; and it is not to be doubted, that the 
firſt act of an united parliament, will be to reduce one of 
theſe incompatible eſtabliſhments ; which of the two will 
fall, is eaſy to gueſs, 


To illuſtrate this point, I ſhall ſuppoſe, that at the late 
Revolution, Epiſcopacy had been ſettled in the North, 
and Preſbytery in the Weſt (according to the inclina- 
tions of theſe reſpective parts of Scotland); would not 
the world have looked upon this as an incongruous piece 
of work ; and would not both theſe eſtabliſhments have 
been jumbled into one long ere now ? 

The caſe will be the ſame, if the parliaments of both 
nations are as much united as that of Scotland is united 
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in itſelf, with this variation only, that the church. 


governments of England and Scotland are more incom— 


patible than Scots Epiſcopacy and Preſbytery are. 


Perhaps it may again be objeQed, that if theſe two 
church-governments are expreſsly ſecured by poſitive 


articles, in this grand and folemn treaty, no parliament 
will artempt to alter them. 


With regard to which, firſt, in point of fact, if this 
preient parliament of Scotland ſhall attempt to ſubvert 
the whole fabric of the Scots conſtitution, certainly, à 


fortiori, an united parliament may invert, or rather regu- 
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late, a part of the conſtitution ; and therefore thoſe who 
have any value for either the church government of 
Scotland, or for any other of theſe referved intere?s, 
mutt of all things be careful to avoid ſo much as coming 
to a queſtion, whether or not this preſent parliament can 
finiſh this treaty of union; for if this parliament ſhall ſo 
much as point at any ſuch thing, there is an end for ever 


of all the ſecurity which the Scots can have for any of 
their reſerved intereſts. 


But in the next place, in point of right, it is plainly 
above the power of this parliament to attempt any ſuch 
alteration in the conſtitution ; the reaſon is plain, Mem- 
bers of Parliament are but adminiſtrators, and their a&s 
cannot extend beyond the power given them by their 
conſtituents; which is, in general, to ſupport or amend 


the conſtitution, either by making new laws, or by 
mending old ones, 


And though commiſſions to repreſent in parliament do 
run in general and moſt ample terms, yet there is one 
natural condition in all commiſſions, which neither necds 
nor ought to be expreſſed, viz, That the undertakers of 
the commiſſions ſhall contain themſelves within the verge 
of the conſtitution: If they exceed this, they uſurp à 
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power which is not given them; they violate the conſti- 
tution, and are puniſhable as uſurpers and traitors. 


After all, Suppoſing a new parliament were called, and 
that the members were fully inſtructed, and impowered 
by their conſtituents to ratify a treaty by which both 
parliaments were to be turned into one; and that this 
laſt ſcene of a dying Scots parliament, and Scots con- 
ſtitution, ſhould take all the precaution which they could 
deviſe, for ſecuring the prefent eſtabliſhed church- 
government of Scotland; yet it is pfainly beyond the 
power of men, to make ſuch a proviſion of ſecurity as 
may not be undone in an united parliament, 


That eſtabliſhment, which was formerly ſafe under 
the guardianſhip, will, and approbation of its own par- 
lament, and of its own independent conſtitution, is now 
turned out from under that ſhelter, and muſt take its fate 
under a new fort of parliament, and independent con- 
ſtitution, where, if it has the majority, it receives appro- 
bation, and is aflumed into a ſhare of that new conſtitu- 
tion; but if otherwiſe, it may perhaps obtain compaſſion 
and toleration. 


It may be here alleged, That all thoſe dangers and 
injuries by which the Scots ſuffer at the hands of the 
Engliſh, do ariſe from that ſtate of ſeparation betwixt 
the two kingdoms, and that the more that this ſeparation is 
removed, the leſs the danger will be; That an united 
parliament makes us one and not two, all Britiſh, and 


what is done in that Parliament is done for the Britiſh, 
and by the Britiſh, 


As to which, I do ſo far agree with the notion of an 
incorporate union, that both the jealouſies we are under, 
and the injuries we receive, do ariſe from our preſent 
{tate of ſeparation ; and therefore I am for uniting both 
nations in all thoſe intereſts which are mentioned in this 
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preſent treaty, and ſome more, if ſo the wiſdom of the 
nation ſhall think fit. 


But ſeeing by the ſcheme of this treaty (and by all othet 
ſchemes that ever I heard of) there are ſome very valuable 
intereſts to be reſerved as ſeparate properties, and even 
as diſtinct eſtabliſhments ; it ſeems beyond human com- 
prehenſion, how theſe ſeparate diſtin intereſts and 


eſtabliſhments can be regulated and ſupported by one 
parliament, 


There are two meaſures, which the Scots in prudence 
may take to ſkreen themſelves from the unequal power of 


the Engliſh ; one is, To purchaſe their affections; the 
other is, To avoid their influence. 


There is no honourable way for compaſſing the firſt, 
but by uniting with them, as I have ſaid above; and if 
this will do the turn, where is the neceſſity or prudence 
of diſmembering of a Scots conſtitution, through ſo many 
difficulties, hardſhips, and dangers? If this union of 
intereſts is not able to purchaſe entirely the affections of 
the Engliſh, but that the Engliſh, after ſuch an union in 
intereſt, may ſtill have an itching to out-rival the Scots 
in ſome of their united intereſts, and ſhall {till find them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity or duty to ſuppreſs or demoliſh 
theſe intereſts which are reſerved to the Scots : In that 
caſe, for the Scots to ſubject theſe intereſts to an united 
parliament, is ſo far from being an expedient to ayoid 
Engliſh influence, that it is the way to throw themſelves 
headlong into it ; and the Scots deſerve no pity, if they 
voluntarily ſurrender their united and ſeparate intereſts to 
the mercy of an united parliament, where the Engliſh 
ſhall have ſo vaſt a majority, 


The Engliſh can find acceſs two ſeveral ways, to 
injure the Scots in their trade, or other concerns : By 
their influence upon a Scots parliament ; and, By laws 
paſſed in an Engliſh parliament. 


It 
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It is very plain, that they can practiſe the firſt of theſe 
means, with a great deal of more eaſe in an united par- 
liament, than in a ſeparate Scots parliament: It is 
much eaſier to corrupt 45 Scots at London, than it is to 
corrupt 300 at Edinburgh; and beſides, there will be no 
occaſion of corrupting them, when the cafe ſhall occur, 
of a difference betwixt the South Britons and the North 
Britons ; for the northern will be out-voted, without 
being corrupted. As the firſt can be practiſed with 
more eaſe, ſo the Scots may be injured in an united 
parliament with greater ſafety, 


A ſeparate parliament of England (eſpecially if the 
terms of union are expreſsly declared) cannot make a 
breach in the intereſts of Scotland, without imminent 
danger to themſelves ; but in an united parliament, they 
have the concurrence of the Scots, even though the 
whole 45 ſhould vote againſt the law; and theſe 45 
Scots members do ſerve for no more than as ſo many 
Scots witneſſes, to aſſent to the ſurrender of ſuch rights 
as the Engliſh ſhall pleaſe to take from them, and to riſe 
in judgment againſt their own nation, if they ſhould 
afterwards pretend that any injury has been done them. 

In a word, A ſeparate Engliſh parliament may per- 
haps invade the Scots rights by their laws ; and perhaps 
a Scots parliament may find means to move them to 
repeal thoſe laws : But, in the caſe of an united parlia- 
ment, the Scots do make a formal ſurrender of the very 
faculty itſelf, and are for ever left to the mercy of the 
Engliſh, with reſpect to all their intereſts, both united 
and ſeparate, 

L ſhall cloſe what I have to ſay, touching this dream 
of being one and not two, by putting the caſe, That a 
law were offered in the united parliament (to make it go 
down the better), and that it were brought in by one of 
the forty-five Scots members, for ſome regulation in the 

church- 
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church- government, or for ſome regulation of the cli 


judicatures, or touching ſome matters of trade; and 


ſuppoſing, that whatever ſmooth title this law might 
have, yet it did point at no leſs than to overturn the 
church, or civil judicatures in Scotland, or to ruin the 
trade of Scotland; I ſuppoſe the other Scots members 
ſhould oppoſe this law, as being prejudicial to the Scots 
rights reſerved in the articles of treaty : The anſwer is 
very ready and plain, That there is no ſuch thing az 
Scots or Engliſh ; they are all Britiſh ; they are one, 
and not two; the law now propoſed cannot hurt the 
Scots no more than the Engliſh ; if it does hurt, it does 
hurt to the Britiſh, of which the Engliſh are a part; 
and the only way to know whether it does hurt or good 
to the Britiſh, is to put it to the vote of a Britiſh par- 
liament. 


This will be the iſſue of that darling plea, of being 
one and not two; it will be turned upon the Scots with 
a vengeance; and their forty-five members may dance 
round to all eternity, in this trap of their own making. 


I proceed to confider the next Scots intereſt which is 
to be reſerved, viz. A ſeparate ſtate, or rather ſpecies, of 
nobility. | | 

I am not here to examine into the juſtice of that pro- 
portion of ſixteen, which I am told is by the treaty 
appointed to be the number for repreſenting the whole 
body of the Scots nobility in the united parliament; 
neither am I to take notice of the manner how they ate 
to repreſent. 


What I am here to abſerve is, That by this treaty the 
Scots peers are reduced into a new ſtate z and upon that 
account, it may be very proper to conſider, what influ- 
ence that new ſpecies of mongrel-peerage may have 
vpon the union and peace of theſe nations, and what 

danger 
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danger this new ſet of diminutive peers may be in of 
being in time altogether ſuppreſled, 


Firſt then, 'I hat the Scots peers are reduced to a new 
ſtate is plain: They have, by the patents of their fami- 
lies, an inherent, proper, and conſtant right of ſitting 
and voting in parliament; and by the preſent treaty, 
that conſtant right of theirs is turned into a mere pre- 
carious right, either by election or by rotation. 


It is very obvious, what influence the degrading of 
this ſtate would have upon the peace of theſe nations : 
The right of fitting conſtantly in parliament, and of 
ſharing in the legiſlative power of the government, is as 
regularly the property of every peer of Scotland, as his 
own eſtate is; and indeed it is more ſacred and valuable, 
becauſe the condition of a man's eſtate may fail, but that 
of his repreſentation cannot, without forfeiture, 


The hiſtory of all ages hath taught us, that ſingle 
injured families have been very uneaſy to a government; 
and that government muſt be in a ſtrange condition, 
which hath ſo great a number of families in a ſtate of 
forfeiture ; and theſe the greateſt and beſt allied families 
in the nation. 


It is of no manner of weight, to pretend that their 
rights are preſerved by being repreſented by a ſmall num- 
ber; and that beſides, they acquire all the other privi- 
leges of Engliſh peers ; ſuch as the privilege of running 
in debt. without being bound to pay it, &c. 


For firſt, If the privilege of a conſtant right is turned 
into that of election, it is quite altering the property and 
nature of the privilege: A peer has, in that caſe, leſs 
opportunity for ſharing in the government of his nation, 
than a leſſer baron; and it is plain, that in proceſs of 
time, an united parliament would mumble this ſpurious 
race of Scots peers into nothing, for very obvious reaſons. 
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As to their acquiring of all the remaining privileges 9 
Engliſh peers, theſe can never come to make near an equi 
valent for that conſtant right of repreſentation ; a 
beſides, for a taſte of their future treatment in the 
matters, I am told, that even in the very treaty itil 
the Scots peers are already juſtled out of one of the chic 
of theſe privileges, viz. their right of fitting in judz. 
ment upon the trial of a peer: But this is to deſcend int 
the particulars of the treaty, which I am to avoid, 


I know, ſome Scotſmen do think that this ftate hat 
been increaſed to a number beyond meaſure ; and there. 
fore in retrenching the number of peers, the nation vil 


not ſuffer. 


I am very ſenſible, that this tate is ſwelled (eſpecially 
of late) to a very overgrown bulk; and perhaps there is 
too much ground to think, that ſome men have been 
inftrumental in increaſing the number, of purpoſe to fin 
that noble body of men, by its own weight ; eſpecially 
conſidering the mean and ſcandalous grounds which ſome 
obſcure people have moſt impudently offered of late, for 
their pretenſions to titles of honour, 


Upon this account, the nation may have an eye upon 
theſe who have been the chief inſtruments in ſuch pro- 
motions ; and it may become the wiſdom of the nation, 
to fall upon means to obſtruct any ſuch in time coming, 


But as to theſe gentlemen, who would run to that 
extreme, of diſmembering the ſtate of peers, I would 
recommend to their conſideration, the fate of ſome 
northern nations, who entered upon the ſame attempts. 

Let no man think, that it is an eaſy matter to alter 
any branch of a conſtitution : The fundamental ſettle- 
ments of a conſtitution are like ſo many links of a chain, 
when one link is broke, the whole chain is broke; and ii 
one ſtate of the nation ſets up a rivalſhip with another, 
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perhaps a third party lies in wait to put the whole under 
chains; and it is too much to be feared, that ſome people 
may have propagated theſe diſorderly notions with this 
very view. 


Beſides, theſe gentlemen who cxpe to eaſe the Scots 
nation of a burden, by reducing the number and power 
of the Scots nobility in this manner, will find themſelves 
very wide of their purpoſe. If indeed a propoſal were 
made, for reforming that ſtate, with relation to the 
government, or conſtitution of Scotland, as it now ſtands 
by itſelf, perhaps there might be ſome colour of ground 
expect ſome eaſe to the nation by it; and even that 
muſt be attended with imminent danger to the conſti- 
tution. 


But if this reform is calculated for the caſe of the united 
parliament, it is to take ſo much power out of the hands 
of a race of Scotſmen, who might ſome time or other 
ſtand in the gap for that part of the iſland where their 
intereſts and relations are, and to tranſlate it into the 
hands of a ſet of men whoſe bias lies another way, and 
whoſe little finger may prove thicker than the others 
loins. 


I make not the leaſt doubt, that there are ſome people 
in the nation, who, from a prejudice at the preſent church- 
eſtabliſhment, and the nobility, would willingly ſacrifice 
both, hoping that they ſhall be able to ſecure their other 
intereſts, which are of more value to them. 


But theſe gentlemen will find, that all their intereſts 
will meet with the ſame quarter ; when an united parlia- 
ment ſhall take away one reſerved intereſt, this opens a 
floodgate to ſweep away the remainder, 

I proceed therefore to examine the third article of theſe 
reſerved intereſts, viz. The municipal laws, and the 
judicatures for adminiftrating juſtice, in which every 
| 3 B 2 indi- 
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individual ſubject, of whatſoever eſtate, quality, or 
complexion, muſt be concerned to the higheſt degree, 

I ſhall not be tenacious of the ſyitem of our laws, 
though perhaps they are inferior to none; the danger here 
pointed at is, That the judicatures for adminiſtrating 
juſtice, and the cognizance of all Jaw-ſuits, ſhall be 
carried up to London, either in the firſt inſtance, or by 
way of appeal. 


If this ſhould be the fate of our judicatures, inevitable 
ruin muſt follow : "There is not any man in the nation, 
whoſe affairs do not oblige him frequently to attend the 
Seſſion at Edinburgh; and even this is a very heavy 
expence to thoſe who live in the remote ſhires : What 
inſupportable addition of expence will enſue, if in place 


of coming to Edinburgh, they muſt go to London, is 
not fo much as to be thought of. | 


That this will be the fate of our judicatures is too 
plain: It will begin with appeals ; and whatever reſerva- 
tion we may pretend to make for a Scots court of appeals, 
the Houſe of Peers will never ſuffer one part of the nation 
to be from under their juriſdiction, more than another; 
the Scots and Engliſh are no more two, but one, all are 
Britiſh; and it muſt be the intereſt of a Britiſh Houſe of 


Peers, to make all the Britiſh ſubjects equally own the 
juriſdiction of their houſe, 


After appeals, the judicatures will ſoon follow: Firſt 
they will loſe their authority; when people know where 
they can reverſe a ſentence of the Seſſion, they will not 
be very ſolicitous what ſentence the Seſſion gives. 


Many members of the united parliament are advocates 
and attornies at London ; theſe will bring all the Scots 
griſt they can to their own mill. 

All the repreſentatives of theſe towns and counties 
which lie upon the road betwixt Scotland and —_ 
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will oblige themſelves and their conſtituents, by bringing 
ſo many travellers into theſe places every term, 


In a word, it will even fare with the Scots, as it did 
with the Welſh, only with this variation, that the more 
extraordinary diſtance of Scotland from London, will 
make the expence far more inſupportable to the Scots 
than it is to the Welſh, 


As theſe ſeveral reaſons which I have mentioned will 
occaſion the tranſportation of our Scots judicatures to 
London, ſo I am told, that there are ſome clauſes in 
the treaty, which ſeem deligned of purpoſe to pave the 
way for it; ſuch as „Subject nevertheleſs to ſuch 
regulations as ſhall be thought neceſſary for the better 
« adminiſtration of juſtice, to be made by the parlia- 
«© ment of Great Britain.“ That after the union the 
&« privy council does continue in Scotland, for preſerving 
« of order and public peace until the parliament of Bri- 
&« tain ſhall think fit to alter it, or eſtabliſh any other 
« effectual courſe for that end.” —< That all courts 
„ now in being in Scotland, do remain, but ſubje& to 
e ſuch alterations by the parliament of Britain, as may 
$ be thought more expedient for the common good.“ 

I am to ſhun meddling with the treaty, and therefore 
I ſhall make no comment upon theſe clauſes. 

Perhaps ſome people, upon account of the perſonal 


faults of our judges, may be willing to part with our 
judicatures. 


If there are any ſuch perſonal faults, let the wiſdom of 
a Scots parliament provide a remedy ; to part with our 
judicatures were a cure worſe than the diſeaſe. 


I come to the laſt of theſe reſerved intereſts, viz. a 
| ſeparate duty of an equivalent, to be paid by the Engliſh 
to the Scots, in compenſation of that ſhare which the 
Scots are bound to pay of the debts of England. 


I am 
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I am ſo much a wellwiſher to an union and good 


underſtanding betwixt theſe nations, that I ſhall not 


inſiſt upon the value of our African company, which iz 
to be abandoned for this equivalent, ang which many 
people think may become of more value to Scotland, 
than all the acceſſion they can have by the communication 
of trade with England. 


Neither ſhall I reckon up the vaſt burden of additional 
duties, which are to be laid upon the Scots, which ſomc 
people look upon as inſupportable. 


What I am here to obſerve is, that the Scots can 
have no manner of ſecurity for this equivalent, in the caſe 
of an united parliament. 


In this matter of the equivalent, the Scots do under— 
take to pay part of the Engliſh debts, by laying on duties 
upon their cuſtoms, &c. And the Engliſh do undertake, 
upon the other hand, to refund ſo much money to the 
Scots, as an equivalent. This fixeth a formal debit and 
credit betwixt the two nations, and it is not to be 
doubted that an united parliament will bind the Scots to 
their part of the performance ; and they may look upon 
theſe duties upon their cuſtoms, &c. as unalterable ; but 
it is very far above the power of the Scots, in that 
united parliament, to ſorce the Engliſh to pay their 
equivalent. : 


It is incident to the depraved nature of man, that 
neither private men, and far leſs ſocieties, will perform 
their bargains, or pay their debts, unleſs when they are 
compelled to it. 


In the caſe of private men, or private ſocieties, the 
judge at common law is umpire; but in this caſe of an 
united parliament, which has no ſuperior power to com- 


pel them, the Engliſh are both judge and party. 
| Whatever 
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Whatever manner of way this equivalent is to be diſ- 
poſed of, it is certainly a ſum of money to be paid by 513 
and their conſtituents, to 45 and their conſtituents ; 
and if any man does believe that any 513 men in the 
world, who have no power to anſwer to, will compel 
themſelves, and pay a great ſum of money either at once 
or yearly, he has more faith than experience or judgment. 

Thus I have laid open, with all imaginable ſincerity, 
what J think muſt be the fate of the Scots intereſts (eſpe- 
cially thoſe which are to be reſerved ſeparate) in an united 
parliament. 

And this ſcheme of an union, upon that foot, ſeems 
to be attended with many inſuperable difficulties, 


All theſe difficulties would evaniſh, if theſe two nations 
were united in their intereſts under difterent parliaments. 


The Engliſh cannot apprehend the leaſt danger from 
the Scots in ſeparate parliaments ; the only ground of 
diſcontent to the Scots is, becauſe they are injured in 
their trade and other intereſts, either by Englith laws, 
or by Engliſh influence upon Scots laws : If both are 
united in trade and other intereſts by expreſs articles, 
the Scots muſt be eaſy to the end of the world. 

Neither are the Scots to apprehend danger from ſeparate 


parliaments, as they may from an united one, for the 
reaſons I have given above. 


Each ſeparate parliament will ſupport their own 
eitabliſned church. 


In the caſe of ſeparate parliaments, there will be no 
ſubverted conſtitutions and privileges, nor forfeited fami- 
lie, to riſe up to diſturb the peace of the ſociety. 

Each parliament will manage their own civil laws and 
judicatures. h 

And each parliament will maintain their own duties 
and debts without embroiling themſelves with dangerous 
and uncertain equiyalents, 

I know 
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I know it will be objected, that to have different Par. 
liaments, is to continue in the ſame unhappy ſtate in which 
we have been ever fince the union of the two crowns, 


This is a plain miſtake in fact: I do acknowledge that 
in point of right, the Scots by their union in allegiance 
were juſtly entitled to a communication of trade and 
other public privileges with the Engliſh ; but the misfor- 
tune lay in this, That at the union of the two crowns 
this mutual right of communication was not declared by 
ſome expreis open deed: And the Scots (who are the 
weaker nation) were left to plead their uncertain 
(though juit) titles before the judicatures of England. 

This misfortune may be effectually provided for by an 
expreſs treaty, which will for ever ſecure the Scots in ſuch 
articles as are to be expreisly condeſcended to by the 
Engliſh, eſpecially conſidering that the errors of paſt 
times have been a warning to both nations. 

I know the expence, and ſome other bad circumſtances 
in the conſtitution of a Scots parliament, is uſed by ſome 
as an argument for an united parliament. 

As to the expence, a Scots government may help that 
if they pleaſe, but the courſe propoſed will not help it; 
the 45 commoners, and the 16 peers, with the attend- 


ance of other Scots men at London, upon account of 


parliamentary buſineſs, will be an expence very far 
beyond the other, and will indeed prove an inſupportable 
burden upon the Scots, eſpecially conſidering that in this 


caſe the money which is ſpent is all carried out of the 


kingdom, 

As to the errors in the conſtitution of a Scots parlia- 
ment, theſe may be helped by a Scots parliament, if they 
who make this objection do not obſtruct it. 

But here again we meet with a frightful objection, 
compoſed of deſpair and fear, That the Scots can be no 


worſe than they are, and therefore they had beſt run 
into 
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into this treaty at any rate: That if they do not, the 
Engliſh will never hear of a treaty again, and the con- 
ſequences will be ruin and deſolation. 


This ſeems to be a ſtrange way of arguing: Shall the 
Scots never find themſelves in a capacity of treating as 
free men? Their treaters have been hurried into this 
article of an united parliament, and their nation is to be 
bullied into it. 


I appeal to every man's own obſervation, if (except- 
ing 2 few mifled well-meaning gentlemen) theſe perſua- 
ſiyes are not handed about by thoſe very men, who have 
been moſt active in drawing their own nation into its 
preſent ſtate of miſery ; Theſe are the incendiaties, who, 
having fired the city, will not adviſe or aſſiſt the inha- 
bitants to extinguiſh the flame; but would fright them 
away to ſave their lives: And theſe are they who have 
driven the nation upon precipices, thereby to force them 
to ſwallow down ſuch terms as ſhall be offered them. 


But it is to be hoped, that the wiſdom of the Scots 
nation will take care equally to avoid theſe precipices, 
and any ſuch diſhonourable and ruinous terms, 


It is certainly the intereſt of all good men to promote 
2 nearer union with our neighbours of England; and no 
time ought to be loſt on our part in going about ſo good 
a work ; and the Engliſh are no ſuch people as theſe 
incendiaries would repreſent them : There are no doubt 
in both nations, ſome people who endeavour to play the 
game of faction to each other's hand; but the wiſe and 
good people of both have ſolid grounds to go upon, for 
defeating theſe dark projects, and for eſtabliſhing a laſting 
union and ſettlement. 

But if the Engliſh are not ripe for any ſuch ſolid mean 
of accommodation, the Scots, as proyident men, are to 
conſider, before they take ſuch a leap in the dark, whether 


or not they have any thing within the compaſs of their 
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own power, by which, without waiting for a treaty with 
the Engliſh, they can make themſelves eaſy and ſafe, 

If we conſider the bounty of; Providence to us in our 
native ſituation and product, and the wiſdom of our 
anceſtors in leaving us a good wholeſome conſtitution, 
and ſhall compare theſe with our preſent degenerate ſtate, 
we ſhall find a very large field for improving the one, and 
for reſtoring the other, without the concurrence of England. 


I am not for overloading the power of the prince with 


unuſual limitations, eſpecially during the adminiſtration of 
ſo gentle a government as we live now under at preſent, 


Neither ſhall I preſume to prepoſſeſs the deliberations 
of the enſuing ſeſſion of the Scots parliament, by offering 
any thing that is new. 


I ſhall only, in a few general terms, point out ſome 
things which ariſe naturally, as expedients to obviate 
theſe objections which are raiſed to drive this nation into 
the meaſure of an united parliament, 


Theſe objections do point either at the defects of our 
conſtitution within ourſelves, or at the defects of our 
relative ſtate with reſpect to our neighbours of England. 


As to the defects of our conſtitution within ourſelves, 
I obſerve chiefly theſe three objections are made: 

The expence and bad conſtitution of our parliaments, 

The exorbitant number of our nobility, 

And the corruption of our judicatures. 

As to the expence and bad conſtitution of our parlia- 
ments, there have been ſome laws lying before the par- 
liament for ſome years, and ſome of them readv for the 
royal aſſent too, which may go a great length in curing 
of theſe evils, and what more is requiſite may be worthy 
the conſideration of the enſuing ſeſſion, 

As to the exorbitant number of the nobility, there is a 
a law lying likewiſe under conſideration for tome years, 


which 4 
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which may be a proper remedy for obſtructing their 
exorbitant growth in time coming. 

As to the corruption of the judicatures : The Lords 
of Seſſion are ſecure againſt the frowns of a court, by 
having their commiſſions ad vitam. And ſeeing corrup- 
tion and ignorance are failings very hurtful, but not 
eaſily to be proven therefore, if tne parliament ſhall 


think fit to paſs a law, for removing ſummarily by a vote | 


of parliament, ſuch judges as the majority of the parlia- 
ment ſhall think corrupt or ignorant ; that bench may 


become the beſt conſtituted judicature in the world, and 


may be one of the moſt effectual means to make the 
nation happy. 

As to our relative ſtate with reſpect to our neighbours 
of England, it is very plain, that in point of right, the 
Scots by their union of allegiance with the Engliſh, are 
bound to ſhare in the burdens and duties of England, 
and conſequently are entitled to as great a ſhare of their 
trade, and other privileges, as this treaty does give them. 

But left ſome narrow ſelfith people ſhould diſpute this 
point of right, I ſhall retire to an undeniable point of 
fact, viz, That the Scots actually do contribute very 
largely and effectually to ſupport theſe wars, in which 
they have no other concern, but as being under the ſame 
allegiance with England ; and which are carried on for 
ſupporting that trade, of which they are denied a ſhare, 

Theſe means, I ſay, of rectifying our own conſtitution 
at home, are in our hands, in the poſſeſſion and power 
of a Scots parliament ; and if the Engliſh do not ( with- 
out any further treaty) make the Scots ſuch ſuitable 
returns, as both their juſt rights, and their ready per- 


formances, do entitle them to, it is both natural and juſt 


for the Scots to withdraw theſe performances, and to turn 

them to the beſt adyantage any where elſe. 
This they can eaſily do, either by public treaties, or 
private bargains, with ſome other neighbours, by acts of 
| 10 general 
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general or particular naturalization, by declaring them. 
ſelves a free port, and by many other meaſures, which 
are in the power of a Seots people or parliament, without 
waiting'for a treaty with England. 


It is true, in fo far as an act of parliament is requiſite, 
the aſſent of the Crown muſt be had; but if a Scots par- 


liament does exert themſelves according to their duty, 


they have a gracious Queen who will do them juſtice, 

As to the apprehenſions of oppoſition from the power 
of England: It is in the power of England to do them 
juſtice ; and it is not to be imagined, that fo wiſe and fo 
generous a nation will endanger their own and their 
neighbour's peace, where they can find ſo eaſy and fo ju 
a remedy, 

And beſides, we ſee that the juſtice of i 
hath inſpired all the potentates in Europe, with a prin- 
eiple to preſerve the balance of its power; and ne. 
alliances do ariſe every day, for protecting any one par 
though never ſo ſmall and contemptible, which is attack 1 
or injured by another, | 

In a word, If the Scots ſhall boldly, juſtly, and di- 
fully, ſet about to rectify their own conſtitution at home, 
and ſhall uſe their own native product of men and goods, 
to ſuch advantages as the bounty of Providence lays before 
them, either by employing it with their neighbours of 
England, who-ought to have the firſt offer of it, or by 
making honourable and beneficial bargains elſewhere ; 
the plain conſequence muſt be, either a comfortable 
ſtate at home within themſelves, or an honourable, equal, 


and laſting ſtate of union with their neighbours of 
England. 


THE END. 
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